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PLOW THE DEW 
UNDER 

By HELEN CLARK FERNALD 

This is the story of the Palevskys and their 
neighbors from the Crimea, who came to 

Kansas to plant in broad new fields their 
precious grains of hardy red wheat, sur- 
vivor of many a harsh Crimean winter, 
Kansas farmers were quick to sec the 
value of the winter wheat, but there was 
little friendliness for the people who had 
brought it. The emigrants, isolated by 
their Mcnnonite beliefs, clinging to their 
language and old-country ways of dress, 
absorbed in their land, found slow accept- 
ance. As always, it was the young people 
who must tread, the difficult path between 
the old and the new ways of life, 

llya is one of these, as determined to 
be an American business man as his father 
is to remain an old-country farmer in the 
new land. For Nicholas,, the father, there 
is nothing more beautiful than the wheat 
and the rolling fields, but for llya there is 
English to be learned, the cheerful bustle 
of a town, and the joy of selling goods to 
customers, 

In his friendship with John, llya finds 

the substance of the American dream, the 
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It matters little where a fellow was born. 
It does not matter who he is. It does not 
matter whether he got there first. It does 
matter what he does when he gets there. 
CHARNEY VLADECK 
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PRELUDE 

The Locusts 

FARMER LESSING had never seen anything like it in his life this 
sudden dimming of the light at midday when the sky was cloud- 
less and only a moment before the sun had been scorching his 
back as he bent over the wheat in his field. At the instant he 
looked up, wiping the sweat out of his eyes with the back of his 
hand, several hundred other farmers in central Kansas were doing 
the same thing. The women in the farmhouses were startled by 
the quick shadow that spread over the land. They dropped their 
brooms and their washing and ran to the doors, gazing in bewil- 
derment at a strange, dark cloud passing across the sun a cloud 
seemingly alive and moving with terrific speed ever lower and 
lower. As it descended, a loud> almost deafening whir came from 
its midst. Lessing ran toward the house, shouting to his wife. Men 
everywhere made for cover. The women screamed to their chil- 
dren, snatched them in from the yards and slammed the doors, 
for now all could see that the dark mass was not a cloud at all, 
but a dense, whizzing swarm of long-bodied locusts, pelting the 
ground like hail. The moment they touched it the quiet earth 
became a crawling, heaving expanse. A terrifying sound of crunch- 
ing filled the air with a fierce, sharp noise like the crackle of 
burning stubble. Farmer Lessing sank into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. "The wheat!" he groaned. "All the wheat and 
corn!" 

His cry was echoed across the prairie. The farmers knew there 
was nothing they could do to stop the locusts, yet they must try 
to do something. Burn the insects as they fell, even at the sacri- 
fice of the precious ripened grain! They rushed into the fields 
with torches; they seized shovels, hoes, rakes, and beat the strong, 
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tough locusts flat upon the ground. But they could not work fast 
enough; it was like doing nothing at all. The flames blistered their 
hands, seared their faces, singed off their eyebrows and hair. They 
tore the slippery, revolting creatures out of their clothing, out of 
their ears* 

All day long and throughout the night thousands upon thou- 
sands of greenish, brown-spotted locusts marched like an army 
over the land, gnawing, biting, chewing, devouring countless acres 
of wheat and corn almost ready for the harvest. They climbed the 
walls of the houses, their tiny, evil faces pressed against the glass 
as they slithered around tightly closed windows and doors, seek- 
ing entrance. 

The next morning they were gone as mysteriously as they had 
come, and not one living green thing was left in the path they had 
cut across the prairie. The drowned bodies of those that had fallen 
into the water formed a compact mass like a dam, clogging rivers 
and streams. Great piles of them on the railroad tracks blocked 
the trains or made the rails so slimy that the wheels rolled without 
control. The stench of decaying locusts filled the air for hundreds 
of miles of devastated country from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains. Jacob Lessing was only one of numberless 
ruined farmers who buried their faces in their hands and groaned. 

Far out on the prairie a long immigrant train from the east 
crept slowly toward Plainfield, Kansas. Three hundred Men- 
nonite farmers and their families from the Crimjea gazed forlornly 
from its windows. Some of them were bewildered, some were 
angry; in the eyes of others there was a look of terror, Was this 
"the richest farm land in the world" Karl Harner had promised 
them if they would come to America and help settle Kansas? 
Where were the healthy crops, the prairie flowers,, the flourishing 
new towns he had so glowingly described? Since they crossed the 
big river, they had not seen a blade of grass, not a stalk of wheat 
or corn; only barren earth, trees and bushes stripped of foliage. 
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even of bark, and cattle wandering f utilely in search of pasturage. 
Their interpreter had gone through the train explaining the 
unforeseen disaster, and their men had helped shovel the locusts 
off the track for miles and miles. The terrible thought was that 
their own crops in this new land might one day be destroyed in 
the same ghastly way. Was it for this they had endured exhaust- 
ing months of travel over sea and land to come so far from the 
cool green fields of Karassan? Why had Karl Hamer not told 
them? 

It was Karl Harner who, after five years in America, had gone 
back to his home in Karassan as an agent for the Santa Fe rail- 
road to get settlers for Kansas. He had been clever in gathering 
his colony from among the Mennonites. They were believers in 
peace and were the ones most anxious to settle in a country where 
they would not have to endure the military conscription which 
was against all the teachings of their religion. Karl Harner had 
assured them the United States was a country of great freedom. 
Liberty to worship as they pleased, he had said, and the best farm- 
ing in the world. Moreover, Karl had looked prosperous. He was 
well dressed in a good wool suit, a white cotton shirt and tan 
leather shoes. America must be a fine place. But Karl had said 
nothing about locusts and how they ate a year's crops in a single 
day and night. The Mennonites felt as if he had tricked them, 
brought them here under false pretense. Now it was too late and 
they were too far from home to turn back. 



Part One 
THE VILLAGE 



SUMMER, 1874. The August dawn came across the Kansas prairie, 
and in its pale, clear light the little towns along the Santa Fe 
railroad stood out lonely and far apart. Nothing was moving in 
their quiet streets or in the ravaged plain around them. The sun 
rose quickly, and its rays, bright and hot, struck across the land, 
waking the tiny bugs in the shattered grass, bringing the prairie 
dogs out of their holes, gleaming red on the railroad tracks. 

In Plainfield the sun flashed through the tops of maple and 
cottonwood trees, lighting up the brick walls of the new bank 
building and making even whiter the square white tower on the 
Methodist Church. By half-past six it had dried the dew and 
warmed the thick dust of the roads. 

The townspeople were already up and about; it was too hot to 
sleep. On First Street, Dan Sebastian was sweeping out his dry- 
goods shop. He did it quickly and thoroughly, as he did every- 
thing. Ever since he had come to Plainfield ten years before, 
from no one knew where, carrying his peddler's pack on his back, 
Dan had been a mystery. There was something about him . . . 
his dark good looks, his unknown past, his strange name. . . He 
looked as if he belonged in the bazaars of the Orient rather than 
on the plains of Kansas, as if he ought to be handling rare silks 
and laces, not denim and calico. 

Across the street, the Lessing boys, Owen and John, were open- 
ing up their general store and restocking the shelves. They wanted 
to get the heavy work done before the day became a scorcher. 

Stout Karl Harner came out of the one-story building a few 
doors away where he sold farm implements. He stood on the 
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sidewalk, mopping his round face with a red bandana, "Glide 
morning, Sebastian/ 7 he called to Dan. "Veil, this is the day we 
have been waiting for, ya? You are coming to the depot when 
the train gets in? 77 Karl spoke with a German accent. He was a 
strange-looking man, short, wide, and round-shouldered, with 
powerful hands that looked as if they could crush a stone. His 
bald head rose to a peak out of a circle of coarse red hair. 
Although his manner was genial and friendly, his ice-blue eyes 
had a sharp, shrewd stare which made people feel as if he were 
looking right through them. They did not actually dislike Karl 
Harner, but they did not understand him and were a little afraid 
of him. All except Dan Sebastian; he wasn't afraid of anybody. 

Now Dan leaned his broom against the doorway of his store, 
and went across the street. "You ask me if 111 be at the depot 
this morning. What a strange question, Karl! There wouldn't be 
anyone to meet if I hadn't written that letter to Nicolas Palev- 
sky/* His eyes were twinkling. Karl was so serious, Dan never 
could resist teasing him a little* 

Karl glared at him. Perspiration broke out on him afresh and 
he applied his bandana again. "You wrote a letter to Palevsky 
ya and maybe it helped him persuade some of the others to 
come, but who was it took your letter across the ocean, across the 
steppes of the Crimea to Karassan? n He tapped his broad chest. 
"I was the one the Santa Fe sent to get these colonists. Don't 
forget that, Sebastian. Now they are here, and you want me to 
think your letter to one man brought them/" He swabbed his 
forehead, and tied the handkerchief around his neck. "Veil, I 
wish it was true/ 7 he said gloomily. "I wish you were the one who 
has to explain the kind of land they find here. Three hundred 
new settlers and they arrive with the locusts I 7 ' 

""Why didn't you tell them about these plagues of locusts? 
We've had them before, and they'll come again/' 
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Karl's eyes narrowed. "Did you tell Palevsky in your letter to 
him, Dan?" 

"No. And I didn't tell him about droughts, or prairie fires, or 
buffalo, or Indians. I never thought of it. Maybe you didn't 
either. I guess they know a farmer has to take whatever kind of 
pest comes his way, but if s just bad luck this had to happen 
now. If only they could have seen the wheat three days ago!" 

Karl's high forehead was plowed with deep furrows. He 
pinched his chin nervously. "Ach! The worries I have now! What 
are we going to do with all these people until they find out where 
their allotments of land are?" 

"You ought to have thought of that before they got here/' 
Dan said. "I'll look after Nicolas Palevsky and his wife and two 
boys; they can stay in the rooms over my store. It's lucky we have 
two hotels. Then there's the new warehouse, still empty, across 
the tracks. That will hold a good many. And it's up to you, Karl, 
to persuade people to take them in." 

"Ya, I guess it is." Karl sighed deeply. "Veil, I'll see what I can 
do." He ambled along to Lessing's store. "Gude morning, boys. 
Don't forget to come to the train." 

Owen, a square, stolid, unimaginative young man in his late 
twenties, frowned at Karl. "Look here, Harner," he said, "what's 
the idea in trying to get a mob at the depot to watch a crowd of 
foreigners get off the train? New settlers have come in before 
without all this fuss being made over them. Just because the 
Santa Fe sent you over to Europe to round up these farmers, you 
think they're something special, do you?" 

Karl nodded his big head. "Ya, they are something special. 
You wait and see. They're gude farmers all right." 

"What makes them so special? We've got plenty of good 
American farmers," 

"You wait and see." Karl spied John rolling a large barrel of 
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crackers Into the middle of the room. "Hey y Johnny, you 
coming?" 

John let the barrel down with a thud, and came forward, dust- 
ing his hands on his overalls. "Sure I am/' He was a tall, light- 
haired, skinny boy of eighteen, quick and eager, too full of ideas 
to suit his plodding brother. 

As yet John had no idea what he wanted to do; he only knew 
he wasn't going to be Owen's clerk all his life. He and Owen 
were at odds a good deal of the time, usually about the immigrant 
farmers there were already French, Dutch, Norwegians, and 
Swedes in Kansas. Although they brought trade to the store, 
Owen disliked and distrusted them; they were too different from 
Americans. John, on the other hand, to whom difference and 
change were the breath of life, was always eager to help the 
foreigners^ rushing to wait on them. His friendly smile, his gestur- 
ing, his quick guessing of their needs made them feel less at a 
loss. He always told them the English word for what they bought, 
and most of them remembered it the next time they came in, so 
eager were they to learn the new language, 

Now, here were more immigrants arriving, and John ready to 
drop everything and run off to meet them! His behavior made 
Owen frantic, for he relied on John's ability to sell people almost 
anything. Owen hoped to hold his restless brother and make him 
settle down, but he couldn't control him and now he resented 
the way Harner suggested his walking off as if he had no job to do. 

"Where are these new people from?" John asked Karl as they 
went down the street, 

"They are from the Crimea," Karl told him. "They arc Men- 
nonites." 

"Whatever that is/' 

"It's their religion," Karl explained. "Very strong with them. 
They do not believe in fighting, and in their country they are 
forced to go into the army/' 
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"Oh! Was it hard to get them to come?" 

"Not after I made them see how America is a place of many 
freedoms, how in this country they do not have to fight if their 
religion is against war. And I told them about the land, how it is 
as rich as their own, how they could find no better farming any- 
where else in the world/' 

John grinned at him, his eyes sparkling mischievously. "That 
was a fine line of talk, but what are they going to think now?" 
His young face sobered as he waved his hand in the direction of 
the desolated fields. "My father has lost everything his entire 
crop." 

"How could I know the blasted locusts would eat up the grain 
just when these people come? It's not my fault," Karl said bel- 
ligerently. "Anyway, the men who built the railroad and bought 
all this land said, 'Don't tell the settlers anything to discourage 
them. Keep them on the farms once you get them there. Build 
more towns. Get more people coming all the time/ That's what 
they said. The ones who are coming here are from Karassan, but 
many Mennonites have already arrived in other parts of Kansas. 
I am responsible only for those who come to Plainfield and that 
will be plenty." Then he quickly changed the subject. "You go 
down the other side of the street, Johnny. Stop in at the hotel, 
the livery stable, every place, and ask people to come to the train." 

John winked at Karl to let him know he wasn't fooled. He 
strode across the street, his hands in his pockets. It was easy to 
plague Karl Harner, for all his shrewdness. In fact, it was easy to 
plague anybody, John thought. He wasn't malicious about it; it 
was fun to get the better of someone more slow-witted than he. 
There were always victims waiting like whetstones to sharpen his 
tongue. There was one now, lounging in the doorway of the 
livery stable. 

"Come on, Jake! You're missing something!" he shouted. 
"Don't you know what's going on at the depot this morning?" 
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Jake Burton, son of the liveryman, was a fat, overgrown, pasty- 
faced boy with eyes set too near together, a loose mouth hanging 
half open, and greasy black hair that looked as if it had never 
been combed. He was almost John's age, but he had never done 
any work he could avoid. He loafed about the stores most of the 
time, picking up gossip, starting fights, making trouble wherever 
he could. John detested him and lost no chance to insult him, 
reveling in the venomous looks Jake threw him when he couldn't 
think of a quick reply. 

Now, when he didn't answer, John said, "Get moving, you fat 
lout! Lots of new people coming in on the train this morning." 

Jake didn't even unbend his back. "What do I carc? n he 
sneered. 

4l Oh, youll come because you can't bear not to know what 
everybody else knows. You just can't bear to miss anything/' 
John baited him, 

*TII come if I want to, not because a smart aleck like you tells 
me to/' Jake retorted. 

John eyed him speculatively, then shook his head. "No, no, 
Jake. Now that I think of it, I guess we can do without you," he 
said affably. "If these foreigners see you, they might take the 
first train back east." 

Jake's reply was to spit into the dust at John's feet Laughing, 
John went on his way, 

Ant hour later there was a fair-sized crowd on the platform of 
the small depot Karl Harner went from group to group, explain- 
ing about the Mennonite fanners who had come so far to start 
life in a new country and in the face of a great catastrophe. To 
each group he said, "I have told these people of the splendid 
hospitality they will find in this Middle West. They have made 
a long journey, and they are all tired out; there are many little 
children with them. We'll have to provide places for them to 
stay for a few days while they find out about their land and buy 
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their tools and supplies. We must see they make a gude be- 
ginning.'' 

He did his work well. There were some who were reluctant to 
open their homes to the foreigners, but long before the train was 
due Karl had plenty of offers for the housing of his colonists. 

At last the shrill whistle sounded down the track, and the train 
came around the bend. Even after four years a railroad train was 
a wondrous sight and many there were who shut their eyes and 
stopped their ears when the engine, with black smoke streaming 
from its triangular funnel, roared toward the depot and, panting 
heavily, puffed to a stop. 



II 



BERNARD! Come. At last we are here!" Nicolas Palevsky 
hustled his family together and thrust various bundles at them 
as the aisles of the coaches filled with weary immigrants eager to 
forget the foul-smelling ship that had brought them to New York 
and the long, tedious railway journey across the country. Bernard 
and his father and mother pushed along with the others, but Ilya 
Palevsky hung back. He waited until the last of the crowd had 
gone, then made his way to the back platform of the train. It 
seemed to him the best place for a first view of Plainfield, which 
had been only a name to him for so long. 

Ilya was seventeen years old, slender, sturdy, with light-brown 
hair and lively, friendly eyes a shade darker. He had the high 
cheekbones and rather pale skin of his countrymen. There was a 
steady, positive look about him, a stubbornness of jaw and chin. 

Now his expression was one of amazement, for he saw no 
town, only a drab little wooden depot and a dusty road leading 
away from it. But, strangely enough, the depot platform was 
crowded with people. Ilya could not imagine why they were 
there unless it is to see what we look like and to hear our "f unny 
talk/" he thought. Theirs is just as funny to us. I doubt if any- 
body here, except Karl Harner and Mr. Sebastian, can speak our 
language. 

As for the language the Americans spoke, Ilya thought he had 
never heard such gibberish. The interpreter on the boat had tried 
to teach those who wanted to learn, but most of them couldn't 
make head or tail of it. You thought you had a word and its 
meaning clear in your mind, and the next time you met it, though 

14 
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it was spelled the same, it meant something entirely different. 
Sometimes the same word even had three or four meanings. On 
the ship he had learned the word bow, bow of the ship. Then he 
found out the same word meant to make a bow, to a lady, for 
instance. After that, he learned you tie a bow, now pronounced 
bo, and also shot an arrow from a bow. It was completely con- 
fusing. Perhaps Mr. Sebastian would help him figure it out. 

Mr. Sebastian! Ilya's memory flashed back to the big kitchen 
in Karassan, nearly ten years before when he was a boy of seven, 
and Dan Sebastian the peddler had stopped for the night at his 
home. He remembered how he had crept nearer and nearer to 
Dan's bench, drinking in with eager ears the peddler's thrilling 
tales of his wanderings. Ilya could see again the glow in Dan's 
dark eyes when he said, "Some day I am going to America. See, 
I have something sent to me from a friend in the United States/' 
He took from his pocket a tiny American flag and laid it beside 
him on the bench. They all bent over it with interest. It was so 
pretty with its red and white stripes and in the corner a little 
patch of blue with white stars. Then he showed them the things 
in his pack, pulling out laces and scarves and lengths of silk as 
well as useful things which a woman might need for her house. 
Ilya thought the life of a peddler must be fascinating. 

The next morning Dan had taken to the road, and he had been 
gone half a day when Ilya found the little American flag stuck 
between the bench and the wall. In great excitement he carried 
it to his father. "See what the peddler left!" he cried. "How can 
we give it back to him?" 

His father had laughed and said, "I guess you will have to take 
it to America. He said he was going there/' 

So Ilya had kept the flag among his few treasures. He looked 
at it often through the years, and it became to him the symbol 
of a dream the dream that he might some day go to America 
and find Dan Sebastian. He even thought Dan might write to 
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ask about his flag, but there had been no word from him until 
nine years later, when Karl Harner had brought his letter to 
Nicolas Palevsky. It ended: This is your chance to come to 
Kansa^ and bring your Turkey wheat. Here they are growing a 
soft wheat which they get from the eastern states, and let me 
tell you, Palevsky, it dies in the ground every winter. Now> if you 
could bring some of your wheat over here, youd show them 
something! Kansas has great need of your hard winter wheat. 

Ever since the letter, Ilya had lain awake nights dreaming 
about this wondrous country, and now, incredibly, a year later 
he was here and at the bottom of his pocket was Dan's little flag. 

His eyes searched the crowd on the platform. Could that man 
talking so enthusiastically to his father be ... yes, it was the 
peddler all right, but he looked different somehowsmaller, and 
in his American clothes not at all the picturesque voyageur Ilya 
remembered. Then he saw Dan glance up and meet his eyes with 
a puzzled look. Ilya lifted his hand in greeting, climbed down 
from the train, and went to him. 

"Ilya!" Dan's whole face lighted up. 'It's good to see you. I 
didn't know you at first. You were only a little boy when I last 
saw you, and now you are a young man!" 

"I'm glad to see you, Mr. Sebastian." Ilya stammered his greet- 
ing, feeling suddenly shy with this man who seemed so much a 
stranger, It was wonderful to hear his own language; it gave him 
something to hold on to in this new, unfamiliar country. 

"Get your things together/ 7 Dan Sebastian was saying. "I have 
rooms for your family at my place/' He smiled. "It's my turn to 
offer hospitality now as your father once offered it to me." 

Ilya went with his father and his brother, Bernard, to the bag- 
gage car- They saw Karl Harner in the distance rushing about 
among the newcomers, greeting them as effusively as if they had 
arrived tinder happier circumstances. But no one seemed very 
glad to see him. 
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Nicolas Palevsky, like all the other Mennonite men, was long- 
haired and heavily bearded. He wore a broad hat, a vest that 
hung almost to his knees, and tight trousers. So exactly alike were 
they all dressed, one could hardly tell Nicolas from the others as 
they gathered around the great heaps of sheepskin coats, iron 
teakettles, plows, and even small trees with the roots carefully 
wrapped in burlap that were being unloaded upon the platform. 
And Nicolas' wife, Sophie, like her countrywomen, wore a poke 
bonnet, snug bodice, and a full, heavy skirt that dragged on the 
ground. The somber clothes of the foreigners, with no button, 
buckle, or trimming of any kind, seemed queer and out of place 
among the bright calicoes of the American women. The new- 
comers looked hot and exhausted in the glaring sun and rising 
temperature of the August noon. But they waited patiently, their 
small children crowding shyly around them, for their possessions 
to be sorted out. 

Ilya was lifting a heavy plow from the car when two strong 
brown hands gripped it beside his own. He turned his head 
quickly and found himself looking into a pair of friendly eyes. 
They belonged to an American boy of about his own age, and 
they expressed neither curiosity nor amusement at Ilya's odd- 
looking foreign clothes. Best of all, the boy didn't say anything; 
he didn't shout as so many Americans did, evidently thinking 
that if they talked loud enough their language would be under- 
stood. 

Together the boys pulled the plow down to the platform. The 
American boy pointed at it, then at Ilya, lifting his eyebrows 
inquiringly. Ilya nodded. Yes, the plow belonged to his father. 
They added it to the pile of the Palevskys' household goods. 
Then the American boy tapped his chest and said clearly, 
"John." 

Ilya was delighted. That was the boy's name. Here was a new 
word he could learn at once. "Yon," he repeated. "Yon." They 
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both laughed at his inability to pronounce the J. Ilya tapped his 
chest 7 as John had done, and said, "Ilya." 

"All right, Ilya/' said John, "now we know each other." And 
somehow Ilya was not embarrassed when he could not under- 
stand a word John said. 

In less than an hour the Mennonites had been assigned to their 
temporary homes. Karl Harner had kept them busy. No one had 
mentioned the locusts. Dan Sebastian and John Lessing went 
across the tracks with those who were to occupy the warehouse. 

A large wagon from the livery stable had been backed up to the 
depot platform to carry the heavy equipment of the newcomers. 
Jake Burton sat on the driver's seat, holding the reins loosely in 
his pudgy hands. He did not offer to help with the loading of the 
goods but sat staring at the foreigners with a contemptuous 
scorn they found hard to ignore. He had seen John helping Ilya 
with the plow, and the sudden friendship of the two boys had 
made him angry and jealous. He took an instant dislike to Ilya. 

It happened that Nicolas Palevsky's farm tools were the last 
things to be put into the wagon. Ilya and Bernard were trying 
to balance the large wooden plow on top of the load when Jake 
suddenly jerked the reins and slapped them smartly on the 
horses" backs. Surprised, they leaped forward^ toppling the plow 
onto the platform and breaking off one of its handles. Ilya jumped 
out of the way just in time to miss being struck. 

"He did that on purpose! I saw him/ 1 Bernard cried. 

"But why?" Ilya said, looking after the rumbling wagon, Jake 
had not even turned around. "Perhaps he didn't notice we 
weren't ready." 

"He noticed all right/' Bernard said resentfully. "He was 
watching all the time. He did it because he doesn't like us." 

Others who had seen the incident stood looking on, silent and 
puzzled. Karl Harner, with Nicolas and Sophie Palevsky, came 
out of the depot and Karl shook his fist in the direction of the 
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wagon, "Blast that Jake!" he cried. "Something always happens 
where he is." He turned to Nicolas, who was examining his plow 
disconsolately, and said, "Don't worry, Palevsky. My store is full 
of good new plows. Ill sell you the best one Fve got." 

"I can fix this/' Nicolas said, knowing he couldn't afford a new 
one, "but it will not be very strong." He pulled it to one side and, 
gathering up the lighter bundles, set out with Karl and the others 
along the dusty road. 

All the way to the town Ilya was thinking of the boy Yon who 
had helped him unload. He wondered when he would see him 
again. He thought also about Jake, and how Bernard had said, 
"He doesn't like us." Ilya was puzzled. He had been in Plain- 
field scarcely more than an hour. He knew he had a friend. Did 
he also have an enemy? 



III 



THE TOWN was a quarter of a mile from the depot* One day it 
would stretch right down to the tracks, so plenty of vacant land 
had "been left for the purpose. It had been a boom town when 
the railroad came through four years before. In that short time 
the raw little prairie village with its flimsy wooden stores and its 
one muddy street had become a country town. Brick and stone 
houses, as well as frame ones, had been built along streets shaded 
with maple and cottonwood trees. The new bank building and 
the opera house gave a substantial look to the business block ? 
and although there were several general stores, Lessing's was still 
the largest and most popular. Even the new dry-goods store which 
put on window displays and advertised ready-made clothes could 
not compete with Dan Sebastian's smaller shop when the ladies 
wanted silk and lace for their best dresses and a really good quality 
of cotton material. 

Dan Sebastian had never married. He kept house for himself 
in an immaculate and orderly room back of his store. It was filled 
with such interesting things he had brought from all over the 
world. There were brass candlesticks in the shape of coiled cobras 
with their rising necks shaped to hold the candles. Cobras meant 
India, On a shelf over the window was an enchanting little 
Chinese tree with a twisted silver trunk and crystal leaves, and 
on either side of it were some carved ivory figurines* 

There were two empty rooms over the store, in one of which 
Dan kept his reserve supply of dry goods. These rooms he had 
made ready for the Palevskys, borrowing cots and such other fur- 
niture as they would need for a few days. 
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That night after the supper of steak and fried potatoes he 
cooked for them, they besieged him with questions. 

"Before anything else, you must learn English/' he told them. 
"The first year in a new country is always hard for foreigners, but 
it will be even harder until you can speak the language of those 
people who are going to sell you what you need and bargain with 
you for your wheat." 

Nicolas Palevsky leaned forward. He was a massive man with 
bushy eyebrows and heavy brown beard. "Why is there such a 
hurry about the English?" he asked. "We are going to have our 
own village, aren't we? The first thing to learn is how to farm 
this ruined soil. No one told us it would be like this." His dark 
eyes were smoldering with disappointment and distrust. 

"No one has told you there may be a cyclone, or a prairie fire, 
or a dozen other catastrophes," Dan said. "If s too bad you have 
to see the land for the first time when the locusts have eaten 
everything, but, after all, it's better this way than if it had hap- 
pened to your first crop of wheat." 

"Maybe it will happen then, too," Nicolas said. 

Dan shrugged. "Maybe; but the locusts have never come two 
years in succession since I have been here. When you plow, plow 
deep, and you will destroy any eggs they may have laid in the soil. 
I still say, first you must learn to speak English. Well begin 
now." 

He spread some money on the table, and they all practiced 
saying, "Daw-lar, fifaty cent, kar-tar, deem, neckle, pen-nay 7 " 
laughing at their pronunciation. Then they learned the names of 
objects in the room. 

"I'm glad there isn't a bow in here," Ilya said. "It has too 
many meanings." 

"Do you mean the bough of a tree?" Mr. Sebastian asked. 

"Bow of a tree! Is there still another one?" 

Dan Sebastian grinned. "This one is spelled b-o-u-g-h." 
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*T11 never "believe it! You're fooling me!" Ilya cried. "U-g-h. 
How does that make the same sound as o-w?" 

"I don't know/' Dan said. "It's the way the English language 
Is. There's not much sense to it; you just have to catch on to it 
as you hear it." 

Ilya felt desperately he never would catch on to it, especially if 
he had to go away from this American town and become a 
farmer in a village which he knew would be as complete a replica 
of Karassan as his countrymen could make it. He had never wanted 
to be a farmer, to make plowing and planting and reaping an end 
in themselves as his father and Bernard did. He knew that if he 
had stayed in Karassan he would not have dared break away, but 
here, in this land of the "many freedoms" Karl Hamer talked 
so much about, he might have a chance to try something else, 
Yes, he would try something else! It would take courage to tell 
his father of his decision, but he was seventeen years old now and 
it was time he made a start for himself. He wondered what kind 
of work Yon no, Shon (that was nearer, anyway) did. 

"Mr. Sebastian!'' 

"Yes, Ilya?" Dan's eyes rested with special affection on this 
boy who had attracted him so much as a child. He saw in Ilya 
a different strain from his land-loving father and brother. He was 
more like Sophie, the mother, Dan thought. There was the same 
eagerness in their eyes, an outreaching look, as if they wanted 
something more from life than the farmer's routine living between 
the soil and the sun* 

"Did you see that boy who helped me take the plow from the 
train this morning? Does he work on a farm?" 

"No, he doesn't That was John Lessing. You'll like him. The 
Lessings have a store where you can buy almost anything you 
will need. John works there for his brother, Owen/' 

"We have brought with us what we need/' Nicolas said 
irmly* "and we'll be miles from here, lip will not be running 
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into Plainfield; he will have all he can do to help me start the 
farm." 

Before Dan Sebastian could reply, there was a knock at the door 
and Karl Earner came into the room. "Well, I see you're all set- 
tled/' he said jovially, "and I suppose Sebastian is telling you 
how things are done over here/' He turned to Nicolas. "I have 
come about your plow, Palevsky," he said. "Maybe you can fix it, 
but you know it's not going to last long; it will break in the midst 
of your plowing. Then you'll have to make a trip to Plainfield, 
and all your work will be held up. Why don't you take a new one 
with you and have it ready?" His shrewd eyes watched Nicolas 
carefully and, when he did not refuse at once, Karl said quickly, 
"So many of your people are buying my plows and other things, 
there will be none left in a day or so. I have already put one 
aside for you." 

"I cannot pay for new farm tools," Nicolas said bluntly. 

"Oh, don't give that a thought." Karl laughed as if the money 
were totally unimportant to him. "You come down to my place 
tomorrow and look at the plows. We'll arrange about the pay- 
ment." Then he said to Ilya and Bernard, "How would you boys 
like to come out and see something of the town? I want to show 
you my store." 

The boys sprang up with alacrity. The first strangeness of the 
new place had worn off, and they could hardly wait to begin 
really knowing the town. At the door Karl Harner turned and 
said carelessly, "Why don't you come, too, Nicolas? You can at 
least look at the plow." 

Nicolas hesitated, then got slowly to his feet. "Well," he said, 
"I suppose I can look at it" 

After they had gone, Dan Sebastian said to Sophie, "I could 
lend Nicolas the money for the plow, if he would accept it." 

Sophie Palevsky shook her head. There was a worried look in 
her eyes. "Then he would just be in debt to you instead of to 
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Karl Harrier. Nicolas does not like to be in debt. I do not think 
he will buy the plow." 



STORE is just across the street/' Karl said as they started 
away from Sebastian's. "We'll walk around a little before we go 
there," 

Most of the stores were closed for the night, but Karl pointed 
with pride to the New Western Hotel on one side of the street 
and the Santa Fe House on the other, with their brightly lighted 
lobbies, people going in and out, and such an air of busyness and 
gaiety that Bernard exclaimed, "Why, it is something like Ne\\ 
York!" 

Karl laughed loudly and long. "Plainficld like New York! I 
guess nobody ever said that before." 

"*Karl y where is Lessing's store?" Ilya asked. 

"It's on the other side of the street, very near mine. Well pass 
it on the way back," He glanced quickly at Ilya. "Why did you 
ask about Lessing's?" 

"The boy Yonhe was at the train today. He told me his 
name." 

"Lcssing's is a good store/ 7 Karl said. "Tomorrow you can go 
in and see John." 

Nicolas frowned. "We'll be starting for our land tomorrow, 
won't we, Karl? I don't think there will be time for Ilya to run 
around talking to strangers." 

"You'll be here two more days at least/' Karl said. "Might as 
well let the boys make some friends. Now well cross over." In a 
few minutes he said, "Here's Lessing's, Ilya." 

Ilya looked at the dark windows with eagerness and curiosity. 
He made up his mind he would go there first of all in the 
morning. 

4l Now ? this is my place/" Karl said, unlocking the door of his 
store. He had left the lamps burning so the Palcvskys could sec 
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at once his wonderful assortment of plows, harrows, pitchforks, 
hayrakes, hoes, spades, and on the shelves axes and hatchets of 
several sizes. He showed them off proudly, leaving the plows 
until last. Finally, with great care, he drew one out. "This one I 
have saved for you, Nicolas/' he said. 

Nicolas looked at the plow with its shining steel plowshare, its 
strong beam and handles, and the gauge wheel to regulate the 
depth of the furrows. Why, plowing a field would be no work at 
all with such an implement as this! He thought of his old, broken 
wooden plow down at the depot, and of how weak it would be 
even when it was repaired. If his neighbors were buying these 
new plows, they could plow two fields in less time than he could 
plow one. Nicolas wanted the new plow more than he had ever 
wanted anything in his life. But there would be the land to pay 
for, and a house to build. Even if Karl Harner gave him time to 
pay for the plow, things might happen ... He turned away. 

Karl came toward him. "How about it, Nicolas? It is a beau- 
tiful plow I have saved for you, isn't it?" He beamed at Nicolas, 
at the plow, at the boys. 

Nicolas shook his head. "No, the old one will have to do. 
Tomorrow the boys can bring it up from the depot, and I'll fix 
it before we start/' 

Karl's little eyes narrowed. He shrugged, and sighed. "It's for 
you to say, Nicolas, but it's too bad you have to start farming 
this land with a poor plow/' Then he became very businesslike. 
"Now I must close the store. I'll see you tomorrow at the land 
office where you go to find out about your allotment. It opens at 
nine o'clock. Good night" He showed them out quickly and 
locked the door. 

"Karl didn't like it that you wouldn't buy his plow, father/* 
Bernard said as they crossed the street to Dan Sebastian's. 

"Like it or not, I do not buy what I can't pay for. It is all right 
for those who did not bring their plows with them; they have to 
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buy new ones. I have my plow, and I want you boys to go and get 
it early in the morning so 111 have the day to work on it." 

"All right, father/' Bernard said. 

When they went into Dan's little room Sophie Palevsky, 
glancing quickly at her husband's face, knew by the stubborn 
line of his jaw and the outthrust of his broad chin that she need 
not ask if he had bought the plow. 

The next morning there was a crowd of settlers at the land 
office long before nine o'clock. They looked worried and con- 
fused, though there was an interpreter there to explain everything 
to them. They would not feel at home until they were once more 
on a plot of earth they could call their own. 

"I hope our land isn't too far away from here," Ilya said as he 
and Bernard set off for the depot. 

"The farther it is, the better father will like it," Bernard said. 
"Hell see to it we don't get into town too often. I don't mind. 
Anyway, there'll be too much to do." 

"Well have to come in for supplies. Ill do that." 

Bernard laughed. "Yes, you'll find plenty of ways to get away 
from the farm/' 

Ilya said, "Well, let's get this job over with. There are lots of 
things I want to do today, just in case we start off tomorrow." 

They went up onto the depot platform and stopped in sudden 
bewilderment. The plow was gone. 



IV )** * 



THE BOYS stared at each other. "It must be here/' Ilya said. 
"Someone has dragged it around to the other side." 

They searched the four sides of the building, but the plow was 
not in sight. They went into the small waiting room. It was 
empty. The vinegary-faced ticket agent peered at them suspi- 
ciously from behind his little window. They had no words in 
which to tell him of their predicament, but they gestured fran- 
tically toward the platform where the plow had been left, Ber- 
nard held out his hands as if he were holding the handles; Ilya 
raised his eyebrows questioningly, shrugged, and spread out his 
hands to indicate that the plow was gone. The agent only shook 
his head and motioned impatiently for them to go away. Why 
didn't these foreigners learn to speak the king's English if they 
wanted to say something? He couldn't make out why the boys 
were so excited. 

"Let's go over to that building," Ilya said, pointing to the 
warehouse on the other side of the tracks. "Maybe some of our 
own people have taken it there for safekeeping," 

But no one had seen the plow. 

"It's been stolen from you," Alexander Baranova said. He was 
just starting for the land office. 

"Stolen!" Ilya cried. "That old, broken plow? You should see 
the ones Karl Harner has in his store, Mr. Baranova. They make 
ours look fit only for kindling a fire." 

"If it was as bad as that, I guess your father needs a new one 
anyway." He laughed and strode off to the town. 

27 
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After another half hour of fruitless searching and questioning, 
Ilya and Bernard gave up. 

"What's father going to say?" Bernard asked uneasily. 

"We'll soon find out/' Ilya answered. "Here he comes/' 

Nicolas Palevsky came striding toward them and stopped 
short a little distance away. "Where's the plow?" he called. 

"We couldn't find it/' Ilya said. 

Nicolas scowled and his puzzled look gave way to one of anger 
as he came up to the depot platform. "What do you mean you 
couldn't find it? You saw where I left it, right in plain sight." 

"Well, you can see it's not here/' Bernard said bluntly. "We 
would have seen it; we're not blind." 

"Then we'll look some more." Nicolas went stalking around 
the depot and the boys trailed after him silently. 

He went through the same routine they had followed and with 
the same result. "Yes, it's been taken away/' he said grimly, "but 
I do not see why. None of our own people would steal from me, 
and none of these Americans would use such a plow. I'll get Dan 
Sebastian to ask about it in the town/' 

"Did you get your land, father?" Ilya asked as they turned 
away from the depot. 

"Yes," Nicolas said, his mind still on the plow. 

"Where is it?" Bernard asked eagerly. "How soon can we go 
there?" 

"Oh, it's half a day's drive from here out that way." lie 
waved his hand vaguely in a northwesterly direction. "There are 
twenty-four families in our section. Some of them will start 
today, but I can't go until I have found my plow." He thrust his 
chin out stubbornly. "You boys go to Sebastian and tell him 
what has happened. I'll find Karl Harner and ask him to help us/' 
But the boys found Dan Sebastian so busy in his store that they 
did not want to bother him with the news. Karl Harner was at 
the land office, translating for the distraught immigrants and 
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helping the agent assign their portions of land. Nicolas must 
wait. He decided to spend the time in gathering supplies for the 
journey. He and Sophie and the boys went into Lessing's store 
to get what they would need. 

As they entered the huge room Ilya's eyes were sparkling with 
excitement. This was the moment for which he had been waiting 
so impatiently. Now he would see John again. The store was 
crowded with people, many of them his own countrymen who 
wandered about in complete silence, pointing to what they 
wanted. It was the most amazing store any of them had ever 
seen; it seemed to contain everything one could possibly need. 
Long counters ran down each side and between them, on a brick 
platform in the center of the floor, stood a narrow, flat-topped 
iron stove with a door in one end. Buffalo robes and blankets 
made by the Indians hung from the rafters. Household furniture 
was piled neatly at the back of the room. There were shelves of 
china and kitchenware on one side of the door, piles of dress 
goods and farm clothing on the other. One wall was devoted to 
mail boxes, as the store was also the post office, and to shelves 
for food, with the meat counter in front of them. On the oppo- 
site side was the hardware. Barrels of flour, sugar, potatoes, jugs 
of vinegar and of molasses stood about on the floor. Near the 
stove was a barrel of small, round crackers into which people 
dipped freely, in spite of the fact that they were for sale by the 
pound, and munched while waiting for their purchases to be 
put up. No one was watching the barrel, waiting to pounce on 
those who were helping themselves. It would not be like this at 
home, Ilya thought. 

Someone clapped him on the back. "Hello, Ilya!" 

He turned, and found himself looking into John's friendly 

face. He knew no way to return John's greeting in words and he 

was suddenly embarrassed about trying to pronounce his name, 

so he grinned, his eyes alight with recognition. He pointed out 
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his father and mother standing near by, uncertain as to where 
and how to begin their shopping. 

John had helped so many foreign settlers to lay in their sup- 
plies before they went out to find their claims that he knew 
exactly what the Palevskys would need. Beckoning them to fol- 
low him, he led them quickly from the meat counter to the flour 
barrel, to the sugar barrel, to the shelves where coffee, dried 
beans, peas, and fruit were kept. Then he pointed to the stacks 
of furniture, but Nicolas and Sophie shook their heads. They 
had brought enough of their own for a start, anyway. Sophie 
looked longingly at a lamp. How much she would like to have 
an American oil lamp! Nicolas saw her touching it, frowned, and 
shook his head. So the candles would have to do. Perhaps, some 
day . . . But Ilya had seen her looking at the lamp; he had seen 
his father's gesture, and he made up his mind he would get his 
mother a lamp like that with the first money he earned. 

As they passed the cracker barrel John snatched some of the 
crackers and thrust them into Ilya's hand. 'Try these," he said. 

Ilya nodded his thanks and munched while they continued 
their shopping. He thought he had never eaten anything so taste- 
less and uninteresting as these pale, heavy, pasty crackers. What 
kind of flour had been used to make them? And what kind of 
wheat had produced that flour? 

When their goods were collected, John helped carry them 
across the street to Dan Sebastian's. Dan was just coming home 
for dinner, and Nicolas told him at once about the plow. 

"Palevsky says his plow has been stolen," Dan said to John. 
"It fell off the load at the depot yesterday and got broken, and 
he left it down there. When the boys went to get it this morn- 
ing, it was gone. They've looked everywhere. Can you give them 
some time this afternoon?" 

John frowned. "I'd like to/' he said, "but Owen won't let me 
off again today; weVe a crowd there. Who in the world would 
want the Palevskys' broken plow?" 
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Dan shook his head. "I can't imagine. Somebody either took 
it for a joke or to show his feeling about foreigners." 

They looked at each other. "Now who would that be?" John 
asked. 

"I can think of several/' Dan said slowly. "If the plow hasn't 
been found by evening, I'll do some asking around." 

"HI help then, too," John said. 

When Karl Harner heard about it, he made little clucking 
sounds. "Teh! Teh! Teh! Too bad, Palevsky." He threw out his 
big hands helplessly. "But you can see I have no time this after- 
noon to look for it. Fve got to help your people get ready to start 
out tomorrow. There are horses and wagons to be bought have 
you got yours yet? a thousand things to do." He bustled away. 

All afternoon Ilya thought of nothing but the store where 
John worked. What would he not give to be in a place like that 
instead of out on a farm in the middle of the prairie? If he could 
only work in the town, how quickly he would learn English! 
The resolve which he had made the night before, to make the 
break now, took possession of him again, and again came the 
question, how would he tell his father, who was already upset 
enough about the plow? Well, maybe he would find it before 
the day was over, and that would put him in a good mood. Ilya 
decided to tell his plan to Dan Sebastian to get him on his side. 

At six o'clock he went into Dan's store just after the last cus- 
tomer left. "I'd like to talk to you before we see the rest of the 
family," he said. 

"All right, Ilya. This is a good time." Dan smiled at him affec- 
tionately. He wished he could keep this boy with him; he'd like 
to have a hand in making him into a good American. He folded 
his arms and leaned easily against the counter. 

Ilya stood in front of him, finding it difficult to put his plan 
into words. "I I have decided I'm not going to be a farmer," he 
blurted out. "I like it in the town. I want to work here." He 
paused, knowing he was expressing himself badly. 
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Dan said nothing for a moment, then asked, "What kind of 
work do you want to do?" 

"Oh anything, until I learn the language; then I want to work 
in a store. I like selling things, knowing people/' He leaned for- 
ward eagerly. "I could help you, Mr. Sebastian, Here I could 
learn English very fast." 

Dan nodded. "Yes, you will learn fast, but what would your 
father do without you?" He shot the question almost severely, 
and Ilya turned his eyes away from Dan's straight level gaze. 

"Oh, he has Bernard. Bernard likes farming. I don'tand my 
father knows it" 

"And because you don't like farming, you will desert him at 
the hardest time of his life, when he has to make a new farm on 
land that has been stripped by the locusts, when he has to build 
a house and learn the ways of a country and a people strange to 
him." 

"Well, I'm seventeen. It's time I started a life of my own." 

Dan shook his head. "Not yet, Ilya. If you were still in Karas- 
san and wanted to start out on your own, I'd say go ahead. But 
here you are not only a stranger, you are a foreigner as well." 

"Does that make a difference?" 

Dan hesitated. "It should not, but it does. Things may be hard 
for you until you have made a place for yourself/' 

"How am I to start making a place for myself if Fin stuck on 
a farm? Besides, my father will never let me get away." He 
scowled gloomily. 

"I don't think that's true, Ilya," Dan said. "When the time 
comes, Fll be ready to help you." 

"When the time comes what does that mean?" 

"A year from now, at least/' 

"A year!" 

"Yes. In that time you will have learned much about America. 
You will speak the language, you will know the people and they 
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will know you. I arn partly responsible for your being here, Ilya. 
I expect great things of your wheat/' 

"The wheat?" 

"Yes. Now go and help your father plant it." He laughed. "But 
first we must find his plow/' 

They went out of the store together, Ilya swallowed his disap- 
pointment as best he could. If Mr. Sebastian would not back him 
up, he might as well abandon his project, for the moment any- 
way. He knew his father would never listen to him. Perhaps 
John Lessing . . . but that flicker of hope died at once. He could 
not even talk to John. 



NICOLAS PALEVSKY'S new wagon jolted over the rough, barren 
prairie. He drove slowly and carefully, giving all his attention to 
the team of horses he had just bought. Sophie, sitting silently 
beside him on the high, hard seat, pulled her bonnet forward to 
get what protection she could from the scorching wind and burn- 
ing sun. In spite of weariness and dust and heat, there was wild 
excitement in her heart as she gazed around her. No tree, no 
road, no house, not even a herd of cattle; only stripped dead 
prairie, like a flat sea, clear to the horizon. And yet, in her mind, 
Sophie Palevsky saw fields of golden wheat waving across those 
miles. She saw a house shaded from the blistering sun by the 
mulberry trees, the peach trees, the cherry trees she had brought 
from home. She saw a windmill whirling in the strong prairie 
wind. Her lively mind skipped the years which must pass before 
this picture might emerge into reality. She was here on Kansas 
land, and that was what she saw. 

She simply couldn't be as depressed as Nicolas obviously was 
by the prospect before them. Not a word out of him since they 
had left town two hours ago. She knew what was the matter. It 
was the new plow he had been forced to buy from Karl Harner 
just before they started. He told her Karl had made him sign a 
paper which said he would pay for the plow with money from 
his first crop of winter wheat. Sophie sighed. There were going 
to be so many things to pay for, but Nicolas should not regret 
the plow; it was the greatest necessity of all. She glanced around, 
and the dazzling brightness of the sun against the plowshare 
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struck her squarely in the eyes. She knew that when Nicolas saw 
the rich black earth flowing back from those sharp blades, in his 
secret heart he would be glad he had lost his old plow. 

No, Nicolas' glumness did not trouble Sophie; it was seeing 
Ilya silent and moody that really puzzled her. Even on the hard- 
est days of the interminable journey from Karassan his gaiety and 
enthusiasm had matched her own, but since they reached Plain- 
field something had happened to change him. He had seemed 
halfhearted when he was helping to load the wagon. At the very 
last minute Bernard was sent to look for him and had found him 
in Lessing's store. Well, everything would be right as soon as they 
all got to work again. The new farm. The new home. Sophie 
could not be downhearted even though at the moment they had 
no roof over their heads, the locusts had eaten the crops, and 
Nicolas was heavily in debt. After all, they were not bereft. In the 
high-piled wagon was the huge chest which carried their bed- 
ding, most of their clothing, the carefully wrapped wall clock 
and other precious household possessions. On top of it and 
around it bundles, cooking kettles, furniture, and farm tools were 
tightly packed, and crowning all was the shining new plow 
anchored with heavy ropes. Ilya and Bernard were perched pre- 
cariously among these belongings. Really we have everything, 
thought Sophie lumber for our house, food, and kettles in which 
to cook it; and we have the family. We are even going to have 
neighbors, people we know. It will be almost like like home. 
And in spite of all her highheartedness, a lump came in her 
throat when she thought of Karassan. 

She turned quickly to Nicolas. "I should think we would have 
caught up with some of the others by this time/' she said. "They 
didn't have such a great start on us/' 

Nicolas squinted into the distance, his beetling brows making 
a shade for his eyes. "They got a two-hours' start, and I guess they 
got better horses than I did/' he said gloomily. 
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Sophie laughed at him. "There's nothing the matter with these 
horses/' she said. "They're the biggest, strongest ones you ever 
had. Touch them up, Nicolas. There's no sense in crawling along 
like this. It will take us all day to drive fourteen miles!" 

"Ill not take the whip to new horses until I get used to them/' 
Nicolas said stubbornly. "There's no hurry." 

Presently one of the horses began jerking its head, throwing it 
back, pulling at the reins. 

"It has a horsefly between its ears. See?" Sophie said. "Can't 
you flick it off, Nicolas?" 

"It'll go away," he said. "I'm not touching the whip." 

"But the poor creature is in misery," Sophie insisted. 

Before Nicolas' slow mind could grasp what she was doing, 
she had seized the rawhide which lay on the seat between them 
and flicked the lash sharply between the horse's ears. The horsefly 
took flight, and so did the horse, setting the pace for its team- 
mate. They broke into a fast gallop before Nicolas, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, could wrap the reins around his hands. He 
pulled in vain. These were indeed the strongest horses he had 
ever owned. Sophie clung to the seat, but no cry of fear escaped 
her. The wagon rocked behind them, and Bernard called out, 
"Slow up, father, or youll lose your second plow!" 

He and Ilya steadied the plow between them during this wild 
flight which lasted for several miles before the horses had their 
fill of running and Nicolas got them down to a canter. Then he 
glanced at Sophie. She was straightening her Mennonite bonnet 
demurely and smoothing down her heavy skirt which the wind 
had ballooned immodestly high. She was a little breathless, but 
Nicolas could see that she was not at all frightened. He was a 
bit puzzled at the thought which crossed his mind: What's this? 
The woman looks as if she has actually enjoyed it! He laid the 
rawhide on the outer side of the wagon seat. "From now on 111 
handle the whip/' he said. 
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Sophie folded her hands in her lap and smiled. "Yes, Nicolas/" 
she said. 

It was near midafternoon when they came in sight of the 
wagons that had preceded them, already drawn up on their allot- 
ment of land. 

"Here come the Palevskys at last!" Cries of welcome greeted 
them as they approached, and several of the men and boys 
dropped their work to help Nicolas unload. 

"We're talking about how to arrange the houses/' Igor Osipov 
told him. "We've saved a place for yours, Palevsky, between mine 
and Alexander Baranova's." 

"Houses!" Nicolas cried. "Any kind of shelter will have to do 
for the present the easiest and quickest one/ 7 

"Yes, we're putting up a few wedge houses for tonight/' Osipov 
said. "The women and children can sleep in those; we men can 
sleep in the wagons. Tomorrow we'll begin to build something 
better." 

Nicolas looked at the bare, bitten prairie. "Not even a bunch 
of grass for thatch," he muttered bitterly. 

Sophie laid her hand on his arm. "The grass will come back 
quickly, Nicolas. This is a good place." 

He turned his troubled eyes to her. "Do you think so, Sophie?" 

She nodded. "Yes, everything is going to be all right. We must 
wait a little time, and while we wait there are the same things to 
do as if there had been no locusts. We build, we plow, we plant 
the wheat." 

Ilya, pulling things from the high-piled wagon, heard what his 
mother said. Everything is going to be all right. If she could be 
patient, so could he. We build, we plow, we plant the wheat 
and I learn English, he thought. His heavy mood fell from him. 
"Out with these boards!" he shouted to Bernard. "Let's get our 
house started!" 

The wedge houses looked like tents. Their inclining sides were 
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frames of wood, boarded now in the absence of thatch, and with 
openings on the south side. Throughout the afternoon the ring 
of hammers and the buzz of saws filled the air, and by night 
enough rough shelters were up to house the women and small 
children. 

When at last the great burning ball of the sun sank to the edge 
of the prairie, the smell of cooking fires in the little settlement 
rose on the still, hot air. Steam hissed from the iron teakettles 
hung over the flames. With the food they had brought with them 
from Plainfield the women made stews of meat and potatoes. 
The men laid down their tools and came to eat their fill and 
drink strong black tea. As darkness fell and the fires died down, 
they sang their native songs planting songs, harvest songs, 
hymns. There were tears of homesickness in the eyes of many of 
the women; the tired children had fallen asleep; but the singing 
of the men rang out across the empty plain with a joyous pos- 
sessiveness. Their new village was begun. 

IN THE Palevskys' half-finished wedge house Sophie was awake. 
Beside her Nicolas breathed heavily and, outside, the wagon 
creaked as Ilya and Bernard turned restlessly in their sleep, 
Rising carefully, Sophie slipped out through the open end of the 
house and stood alone in the night. Sharp bright stars burned 
above the prairie, spangling the deep blue bowl of the sky. A cool 
night wind swept across the plain from the southwest, freshen- 
ing Sophie's whole body as if she had been dipped in water. She 
looked at the line of dark houses, so small and ineffectual in this 
seemingly boundless land. She thought of the people lying asleep 
there her neighbors who had made the tedious journey with her 
and who shared all her memories of the past, her concern for the 
future. Somehow, the closed-in feeling which the night gave her, 
the cooling wind, the nearness of friends, her family safe and all 
together, brought her peace such as she had not known since she 
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left Kasassan. Karassan, where the contour of the vast, rolling 
country was so similar to this new one. As she looked at the 
prairie, it seemed as if she could see fields out there, bright green 
with early growing wheat, the wheat of spring, and in the dim 
light of the stars they looked like the fields of home. 



VI 



How QUICKLY the dead prairie came alive under the hands of the 
new settlers! It was as if their vitality and enthusiasm somehow 
penetrated the soil, reaching the grass roots and making them 
send up green blades late in the summer. By the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the time for planting the winter wheat came, the 
little village had taken on shape and order. Square, boxlike 
structures, later to be walled with blocks of sod against the win- 
ter's cold, replaced most of the wedge houses. The peach, apricot, 
and wild-olive trees Nicolas and his neighbors had brought, so 
carefully protected, all the way from Karassan, had been planted 
even though no one was sure they would survive the winter. 
Mulberry trees by the dozens had been set out, very near to- 
gether, for this useful tree served as a hedge, a fruit tree, fuel, and 
as food for silkworms. When the fields had been marked off, the 
farmers took heart as they set their plows into the deep, fertile 
loam, plowing as they had always clone, early in the morning 
before the dew had dried and into the evening after it had fallen. 
They called it plowing the dew under. 

On the fifteenth of September Ilya Palevsky was eighteen 
years old. He was up at half -past four that morning to help with 
the plowing. He wanted to get his share of the work done and, if 
possible, to go to Plainfield for the rest of the day. When he came 
into the kitchen he saw his father already at the table and his 
mother placing a bowl of potato soup before him. She had blown 
out the candle, and the room was dim in the faint, shadowless 
light of dawn. As soon as she saw Ilya she went to him and put 
her hands on his shoulders. 

4 
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"Oh, Ilya, I hope you will have a happy birthday!" Her voice 
was warm and tender. "There should be a present for you, but 
. . ." She sighed. "Well, you know I have not been to the town, 
and there is nothing to buy here/ 7 She laughed gaily. "Some day 
we will have a store!" 

Ilya said, "I don't want anything for my birthday, mother, 
except . . ." He glanced at his father. This was the moment to 
ask if he could have part of the day off but he hesitated, and in 
the pause Nicolas said, "Alexander Baranova is sick today and 
cannot plow his field. Bernard is going over there to help/' He 
went on eating his soup, and his swallowing could be heard in 
the silent room. 

"You'll need me here all day, then?" Ilya asked. His father 
looked at him hard, drawing his heavy black eyebrows together 
in a puzzled frown. 

"Yes. Why not?" 

Ilya did not answer, and Sophie, who stood with her back to 
the table, said suddenly, "I had hoped Ilya could be free today 
to go to the town for me. There are some things I need." 

Ilya glanced at her quickly. So his mother knew what was in 
his mind! It was marvelous the way she seemed to understand 
what people thought without their saying a word. He held his 
breath, waiting for his father's reply. 

"What things do you need, Sophie, that cannot wait for 
another day? It is the plowing that cannot wait." 

"Then let Bernard help you. Baranova can get someone else/' 

"You have not told me why it is so necessary that Ilya go 
today," Nicolas persisted. 

Sophie drew herself up and faced him. "No, it is not so neces- 
sary, Nicolas. I am used to waiting for what I need. This is Ilya's 
birthday. I hoped you would give him a free day, as we have no 
other gift for him." 

At this, Nicolas laid down his spoon, threw back his head, and 
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laughed scornfully. "Eighteen years old, and he should have a 
day off because it is his birthday! I never heard of such a thing! 
At eighteen I had been doing a man's work for six years, and I 
had no days off." He glared at Ilya. "What's turned you against 
farming? It's what we came here to do, isn't it?" And without 
giving the boy time to answer, he went on, 'Til tell you. It's too 
many days you've had in the town already. It's that American 
boy you've taken up with who has been talking you out of farm- 
ingand maybe Dan Sebastian has, too. They tell me you're in 
his store half the time when you are supposed to be doing my 
errands." 

Ilya flushed hotly. "You know Dan Sebastian wouldn't do a 
thing like that!" he cried, clenching his hands. "If you must 
know, it's because of him that I'm on the farm now. I don't want 
to be a farmer! I would have stayed in Plainfield and worked in a 
store. Dan made me come with you." He paused, then said bit- 
terly, "Now you know how I feel." 

Nicolas leaned across the table, staring at Ilya. "Danmade 
you come with me?" he said slowly. '"Why?" 

"Because he thought I ought to help you get things started 
here." 

"Then you did not come willingly." 

Ilya bit his lips. "Not at first," he said. "Then I made up my 
mind to it and I've tried to do my share. Anyway, Dan saicl it 
would be best to wait until I had learned some English." 

"Oh! So thaf s what you do when you go to town; you learn 
English." 

"Yes." 

Nicolas rapped angrily on the table with his big knuckles. 
"And when you have learned enough you will leave your home, 
your family, the farm. You have no use for the land which gives 
you bread/ 7 

"Nicolas! That is enough!" It was seldom that a Mennonite 
woman "spoke out" to her husband, but Sophie Palevsky had 
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been bom with an independent mind and will and with an 
uncanny faculty for seeing both sides of a question. She had no 
idea of taking Ilya's side against his father now, but she saw that 
nothing was being gained and she wished only to stop the grow- 
ing antagonism between them. "Certainly Ilya should stay here 
and help you farm this land, and willingly, too, but it does not 
mean he will be here forever. If he is not cut out to be a good 
farmer, he would only be a poor one." 

She turned to Ilya. "Your father is right. Farming is what we 
came here to do. Before we can do anything else we must prove 
to these American people that we deserved to come, that we are 
as good farmers as Karl Harner and Dan Sebastian told them we 
were. You are still a boy; it will not hurt you to learn farming, no 
matter what else you may do. And Nicolas, it will not hurt Ilya, 
either, to learn English and to know the people of this country/' 

"Let him stick to his own friends/' Nicolas grunted. 

"But why should the Americans not be our friends?" Ilya 
demanded. "They'd better be, if we want to do business with 
them. We've come here to live, and there are plenty of Ameri- 
cans who don't want us. You know that. One of them, or some 
of them, probably stole your plow." 

That was the last straw to remind Nicolas of his plow. He 
brought his fist down on the table with a bang. "All the more 
reason for letting them alone!" he thundered. "From now on 
you stay on the farm!" His chair grated harshly on the wooden 
floor as he pushed it back from the table and heaved himself to 
his feet. 

Sophie caught her breath. She stared at him in consternation. 
What had she done now? Only made things worse for Ilya 
and she had wanted so much to help him. "Nicolas you you 
have not finished your soup," she said, to distract him. 

He seemed not to hear her as he strode to the door, flung it 
open, and went out. 

"Oh, Ilya, I'm sorry," Sophie whispered. 
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"I didn't mean to lose my temper, but he goaded me on/ 7 Ilya 
said, running his hand distressedly through his hair. "He's so 
determined to make Kansas like Karassan. And ordering me to 
stay on the farm! In America things are not done that way. John 
Lessing's father is a farmer. He has five sons, but he does not 
force them all to be farmers. They can be what they choose. 
That's American freedom, and I like it." 

Sophie put her hand on his arm, and looked up into his face. 
"So do I, Ilya," she said softly, "but we are not Americans yet. 
We cannot think as they do. In our country the father's word is 
the law of the house. It has always been so." 

The doorway darkened. Nicolas stood there. "Well, Ilya," he 
called, "I've waited long enough. When the sun comes up it will 
be too late to plow the dew under." 

Ilya went slowly to the door and followed his father out to the 
field. 



NICOLAS WAS hitching the horse to the plow when Ilya came up 
to him. "I'm sorry I lost my temper, father/' he said, "but Fm 
not sorry I told you what is in my mind." 

Nicolas, drawing the reins through the terret, did not answer. 
Ilya went to the back of the plow and took hold of the handles. 
Then his father said, "I've changed my mind/' 

Sudden hope flared in Ilya's heart and as quickly died when 
Nicolas said, "You can plow the Baranova field today. Bernard 
will help me here/' 

So his father would not accept his apology. He did not even 
want him in the same field. That was a hard thing to know. 
Without a word Ilya turned away. 

The Baranova field was out on the prairie at the far end of the 
TOW of houses. Ilya glanced at the sky. It was lighter now, and the 
coldness had gone out of the gray, leaving it suffused with warmth 
and softness as if a golden light were shining underneath a cloud. 
The quick, hot sunrise was not far off. Ilya knew he must hurry if 
any moisture was to be plowed into Alexander Baranova's soil. 

When he came to the edge of the field he stopped short. Two 
figures were moving slowly along at the distant end of a furrow. 
A sturdy, square-built little boy walked beside the furrow, hold- 
ing the reins of the horse, and a young girl about Ilya's age 
leaned on the handles of the heavy plow, guiding it. 

Ilya cupped his hands around his mouth, and shouted, "Hey! 
Irina!" 

The boy and girl turned, and the boy jerked the horse to a 
stop. Irina's face lighted up; she waved her hand and stood wait- 
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ing as Ilya strode down the field. When he came up to her he 
saw that her kerchief had slipped back from her fair hair and 
was hanging around her neck, and her long skirt was dragging in 
the damp earth. Her face was flushed and a braid that had been 
wound around her head had fallen down on her forehead. She 
pushed the braid up, and said, "Good morning, Ilya! What are 
you doing here? I thought Bernard was coming. Your father said 
last night . . ." 

"He changed his mind. Anyway, you were not supposed to do 
the plowing, Irina. It's my fault I didn't get here sooner." 

She laughed. "Oh, Oscar and I managed one furrow not a 
very straight one, I'm afraid. It was getting late, and iny father 
was worried for fear the dew might dry." 

Ilya took hold of the plow. "Start up the horse, Oscar. We'll 
have to work fast. You can go home now, Irina. " 

Oscar turned the horse and slapped the reins on its back; the 
plow moved up the field in a new furrow. Ilya usually liked to 
talk to Irina, but he paid little attention to her chatter this morn- 
ing as she tramped along beside him, so sunken was he in his own 
gloomy thoughts. Then she asked him a question, "When are 
you going to Plainfield again, Ilya?" 

"I don't know/' he said shortly. 

"If you go at the end of the week, Nadia Osipov and I want 
to go along/' 

"Well, go along; I'll not stop you." 

She glanced at his sullen face, and said, "What's the matter? 
I thought you were so fascinated with Plainfield." 

"That doesn't mean I can go there whenever I want to, does 
it? This is plowing season, in case you don't remember." 

"But we have to have the supplies just the same, and you've 
been going in every week. Who will shop for you?" 

"Bernard," 

She looked at him in surprise. "Bernard? Why he never wants 
to go to Plainfield even when he has the chance!" 
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"It's my father's idea/' Ilya said, plunging the plow savagely 
into the earth. 

"Oh!" Irina smiled, her face dimpling mischievously. "Why 
didn't you stay there in the first place and work in a store?" 

"I was needed here to help start the village, for one reason." 

"What's another?" 

"I can't speak English." 

"You would learn fast if you lived where it is spoken all the 
time." 

"Yes." 

When he said nothing more, Irina went on, "Well, some of 
the boys are not going to stay here; they've decided already." 

Ilya stopped dead still in the furrow, and the plow went on 
without him. "Who?" 

Irina tossed her head. "Maybe they don't want their plans 
known" she shot him a quick look, "like somebody else." 

Ilya caught up with the plow, straightened the furrow, and 
they went on to the end in silence. Then he said to the little 
boy, "Oscar, run fetch us some water, and some for the horse, 
too." When the child had gone he turned abruptly to Irina. 
"Look, Irina, my father and I have had some trouble, and he 
has forbidden me to go to the town for I don't know how long. 
It's silly for him to punish me like this, as if I were no older than 
Oscar. I'd run away, but there's my mother. Somehow, I can't 
do that. Almost the worst thing about it is it will stop my learn- 
ing English from Mr. Sebastian. He has been teaching a group 
of us every time we go to Plainfield. We hurry through our din- 
ner and meet in his store. You'd be surprised at what we know 
already." He touched her skirt, and said, "Dress." He pointed to 
her feet, and said, "Shoes. I know the names of dozens of things 
in the store." 

Irina leaned forward, her hand on the plow, her eyes shining 
eagerly. "I want to learn English as much as you do, but there's 
no chance here. When we go to Plainfield we are with our par- 
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ents every minute and we talk only among ourselves. Oh, Ilya, 
teach me!" she begged. 

Ilya looked at her glowing face and her big, blue-black eyes 
imploring him. "Well, why not?" he said. "Mr. Sebastian has 
given me a word book. You can study it while I'm working and 
we can practice the words together only there will be no one 
to tell us if we are right or wrong." 

Irina clapped her hands. "That will be fine!" 

Ilya said, "Every day I learn new words. I practice them while 
I'm building, while Fm plowing, after I go to bed. When I'm 
alone I say them out loud so that my tongue can get around them 
and I can get used to the sound. If you're learning them, too, 
and we can talk to each other, we'll get on faster. I can see it's 
going to be easier to learn to speak English than it will be to 
understand it. No matter how hard I study, sometimes I can't 
understand a word Mr. Sebastian and John Lessing say to each 
other." 

"It's because you're not with them all the time." 

Ilya frowned and said, "Of course. I'll have to wait for that 
years maybe." They saw Oscar struggling across the field with 
a jug of water in one hand and a bucket in the other. "I'll bring 
the book to you tonight," Ilya said hastily. 

Irina nodded, and turned toward home. Ilya stood looking 
after her. The cool, damp smell of the freshly turned earth came 
up to him, calming him, and somehow his heart was lighter as 
he set out to plow Alexander Baranova's field. 



vin 



"HoowATis VAT?" Ilya pointed to the spade with which he 
was cutting blocks of sod for walling the house. Irina held the 
word book, and when she was about to open it Ilya put out his 
hand to stop her. "No no. You tink word/ 7 

Irina screwed up her pretty face, gazed at the spade, shook 
her head and sighed. "Eyee bean veree stoopid," she finally 
managed. 

Ilya laughed. "No. You do gude Eenglish." He patted his 
tool. "This spid." He thought for a minute, then said, "Spad. 
Maybe not right. Now what American say when dey meet?" 

"Howdujudu," she jabbered glibly, smiling at him. "You - 
fine teechair." 

Ilya lapsed into his own language and said, discouraged, "No, 
Fin not. I can't pronounce the names of any of the states, and 
when I think of the way they roll off John Lessing's tongue . . /' 

"Oh, what of it?" Irina shrugged her shoulders. "He probably 
can't pronounce the names of places in our country, either/' 

"He doesn't have to; he isn't going to live there/' Ilya lifted 
a block of sod, and it crumbled before he could lay it in the 
wheelbarrow. He threw it away disgustedly. "This is all too dry. 
I've thrown away more than I've saved. There will never be 
enough for one wall, at least until we have rain." He looked up 
at the October sky. "It's hazy, but not really cloudy/' He turned 
abruptly and picked up the handles of the barrow. 

Irina trudged beside him over the brown prairie. "It's too bad 
the new grass dried up almost as soon as it grew, isn't it?" 

"Yes, it is like powder/' Ilya said. "But the important thing 
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is that the wheat came up." He looked at his father's field where 
already the green shoots were above the ground. "The soil must 
be like our soil at home. Now, if only the wheat lives through 
the winter, well be glad we came." 

"Shall we be sent back if it doesn't live?" 

Ilya grinned. "Oh, no! It was too much trouble to get us here. 
If it fails this time well just keep experimenting, I suppose." 

ILYA slept restlessly that night, and was awakened suddenly just 
before dawn by the sound of the horses stamping in the lean-to 
outside his room. He thought immediately of horse thieves; 
there had been a good many preying on the cattle of the new set- 
tlers. Springing out of bed, he crept to the window and peered 
into the dark, but could see nothing for the haze which hid even 
the outline of the horse shed. As this haze drifted toward him, 
there drifted also into his nostrils the smell of smoke. Instantly, 
possible horse thieves were forgotten. Fire! Was it near or far 
away? Throwing on his clothes, he stole softly from the house 
and stood looking around. He could see no flames, he could hear 
no crackling sound. 

The air was very still and the smoky veil hung like a curtain 
over the powder-dry land. Ilya knew that with dawn a light breeze 
usually came up. Sometimes it died away, but oftener out here 
in this boundless open space it became a wind. He walked to the 
western end of the row of houses, his eyes straining to pierce the 
haze in every direction. They lingered longest on the sky to the 
northwest. There, far, far away, was a glow as from a great light 
low on the horizon. What could it be the buildings of an iso- 
lated farm burning out there on the prairie, or perhaps the shocks 
of corn such as he had seen on the American farms? It would 
take a vast number of flaming fields to fill the air with smoke at 
so great a distance. 

But what on earth was he doing standing like a dolt trying to 
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guess what might be on fire? He must rouse his father and Ber- 
nard, perhaps the neighbors. Suddenly there was a puff of wind 
from the west. Ilya looked up into the paling sky against which 
the veil of smoke was drifting. The dawn wind! There was not 
a moment to be lost. 

He turned quickly to run back to the house, when the sound 
of a galloping horse stopped him. The next instant a horse and 
rider dashed out of the haze and shot past. Ilya recognized Mr. 
Risley,, their nearest American neighbor to the north. He began 
running after him and saw the man fling himself off his horse 
before Nicolas Palevsky's door and pound upon it with his crop. 

Mr. Risley was evidently too much excited to be surprised 
when Ilya appeared beside him. He gesticulated wildly, pointing 
toward the northwest and uttering the one word, "Fire!" 

Ilya nodded, and said in English, "Vat -burn?" 

"Prairie!" Mr. Risley shouted, relieved that someone in the 
foreign village could understand English. "Whole prairie on 
fire!" 

The door flew open and Nicolas Palevsky stood there, half 
dressed, his startled eyes taking in Ilya and the farmer in com- 
plete bewilderment. 

"There's a fire on the prairie, father!" Ilya explained quickly. 
"I smelled the smoke and came out to see what it was. Mr. Risley 
has come to tell us what to do." He turned to Risley. "Vat do?" 

"Rouse everybody and get out your plows! YouVe got to plow 
a furrow around your fields, or you'll lose your wheat! That fire 
is only about twelve miles away, and it's traveling plenty fast!" 

Ilya was lost in this welter of words. Pfcnv, furrow, field, fire, 
were the only ones he comprehended of all Mr. Risley had said. 
He spread his hands in despair. 

"Plow! Plow! Plow!" Risley yelled. 

"He wants the plow/' Ilya told his father. "Fll get it while you 
wake Bernard." 
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Brought out of their beds by the commotion, men were ap- 
pearing at doors all along the street, and Mr. Risley ran from one 
to the other, shouting, "Fire! Plow!" It took Ilya, however, to 
interpret for him. None of them had ever seen a prairie fire, and 
had no idea how to combat one. They were thoroughly alarmed 
as well as confused, and could only follow Mr. Risley's directions 
given in sign language, since he found that shouting did no good. 
They took their plows out beyond the fields, and he showed 
them that they were to plow, three abreast, a wide furrow around 
the whole village. 

The smoke was thicker now, and no longer a still curtain over 
the prairie but a wave billowing forward on the morning wind. 
Through the haze that surrounded the village the rising sun 
burned like a blood-red ball of flame. Obviously the fire was now 
much nearer than twelve miles. 

Ilya assembled a group of boys who knew a little English. They 
gathered around Mr. Risley while he tried to explain to them how 
to keep the fire as far from the village as possible. "Make big- 
wide furrow/' he said, spreading his arms. 'Tire jump far- 
wind blowing/' They nodded, showing they got the idea, if not 
all the words. "Go meet fire/' He jabbed the smoke-filled air 
with his finger. Then, seizing a spade, he beat on the ground with 
the back of it, as if extinguishing imaginary flames. When he was 
sure they understood, Mr. Risley sprang upon his horse and gal- 
loped away to protect his own property. 

Leaving the men to plow the furrows the boys set out, making 
their way northwest, their eyes alert, hardly knowing what sort of 
fire to look for. Would they meet a wall of flame and be unable to 
cope with it? It was hard to see through the smoke as it streamed 
toward them ever thicker and swifter on the rising wind, blotting 
out sun and sky. 

"Here it is!" Ilya was the first to spy the patch of blazing grass. 
It was just a small patch and he beat it out quickly, 

"Here is one!" Sergei Osipov called. 
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"And here!" Lozowick shouted. 

There was no great line of fire, only innumerable little patches 
of grass, burning mysteriously, far apart. The boys ran from one 
to another, putting them out, and finding for every one they put 
out ten new ones. Then they saw how it was. Live sparks and hot 
ashes carried by the wind were falling in hundreds of places. Eyes 
and throats smarting with the smoke, the boys fought the flames 
frantically, knowing that the sheet of fire which threw these sparks 
could not be far away. 

Suddenly Ilya felt a stinging pain in his shoulder, and he 
slapped out the spark that had fallen on his shirt. Then they 
heard the roaring of the flames. The smoke rolled over them like 
a huge storm cloud, and they knew it would be useless to fight 
the fire at that point. 

"We can't do anything here!" Ilya shouted. "It's more im- 
portant to get back to the village as fast as we can. Maybe we can 
help save it if it's not already too late." 

Blinded by the smoke, their faces scorched in the intense heat, 
the boys began to run. Though they had not far to go, the distance 
seemed miles. Ilya reached the settlement first and came reeling 
into the wide furrow, his eyes bloodshot, his lungs bursting, 
choking so that he could not speak. His father saw him stumble 
and fall and ran to help him up, but Ilya could only point 
desperately in the direction from which he had come. Nicolas 
understood, and by the time the other boys came panting in, the 
whole village was ready for the fight. 

It was useless to run toward the fire and try to put it out. The 
important thing was to keep on plowing, making the ditch wider 
and wider, too wide for the flames to leap. Now the women were 
taking their turns at the plows while the men beat out the 
countless little fires starting up around and between the buildings. 
To save their fields, to save their houses; nothing else mattered. 

As the billows of brown smoke rolled into their midst, the 
frightened horses and cattle broke lose from the stalls, and some 
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of them even from the plows. Crazed with fear, they plunged 
headlong Into the smoke, crushing the little prairie dogs and 
rabbits and chipmunks fleeing in the opposite direction. One of 
the horses that ran past Ilya belonged to his father. It was the 
big brown horse called Petrov, the best and strongest of his 
father's team. Petrov must not be lost! It would be certain death 
for those animals running straight into the flames. Dropping his 
spade, Ilya dashed after the horse, not heeding his father's cry, 
"Ilya, you fool, come back!" 

At first he could see nothing, but he could hear the trampling 
of hoofs as the horses paused, terrified, blinded, lost in the smoke. 
"Petrov! Petrov!" But his voice was drowned in the crackling of 
the fire and the snorting and bellowing of the animals. He knew 
he was near them, that they had stopped and were milling around, 
not knowing which way to run. The crackling of the fire was 
nearer now. In a few minutes, perhaps, it would be too late to 
make even his own escape. He thrust his hands out before him, 
and almost immediately he touched a soft flank, and then another, 
and another. The animals sprang aside, but Ilya, his stinging eyes 
closed, staggered on, calling over and over, "Petrov! Petrov!" A 
faint whinny from somewhere in the herd answered him, and he 
felt his way toward it, calling and getting the answer until at last 
he touched the dangling rope of Petrov's broken halter. 

"Petrov! Petrov!" He was sobbing with exhaustion and relief. 
There was no hope of rescuing the other animals. If only he could 
save Petrov for his father! Turning the bewildered horse away 
from the scorching heat, he pulled him and slapped his flank, 
shouting as loud as he could, "Home, Petrov, home!" 

Suddenly Petrov seemed to understand. He gave a mighty leap. 
Ilya, still clinging to the halter, was hurled to the ground and 
dragged. His head struck something; excruciating pain shot 
through him. He was aware of the rope slipping from his hands. 
Then blackness blotting out earth, and smoke, and flames. 



IX 



IT WAS a terrible moment for Nicolas Palevsky when the horse 
Petrov came dashing out of the smoke, his eyes rolling, his big 
lips drawn back from his teeth in terror. A strange, gruesome 
sound between a moan and a whinny was coming from his throat; 
a broken rope halter was dangling from his neck. Nicolas sprang 
forward and seized the halter and brought the horse to a standstill. 

"Nicolas!" 

He whirled at the shout and saw Dan Sebastian running toward 
him, followed by John Lessing and a group of people from Plain- 
field. They were jumping out of wagons and off of horses. Not 
even pausing to wonder how they knew about the fire, Nicolas 
clutched Dan's arm and, dropping the halter, pointed into the 
thick cloud of smoke, crying hoarsely, "Ilya! Ilya!" over and 
over again. 

They understood, and John would have leaped impetuously 
toward the fire, but Dan held him back. "Don't be an idiot! You 
have no idea where Ilya is! He might be a mile from here, then 
somebody would have to risk his life to find you. Get the men 
who can be spared as quickly as you can. Well spread out fanwise 
and go in and get him/* 

When Nicolas saw what they were planning to do, nothing 
could stop him from joining them. He ran into the cloud of 
smoke, not heeding Sophie's cry, "Oh, Nicolas, not you, too!" 

It was half an hour before they found Ilya. John discovered 
him lying in a ditch into which the horse had dragged him; his 
head had struck the hard bank. John shouted his news, and the 
searchers gathered quickly. They carried Ilya back across the 
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wide furrow which now surrounded the village and laid him down 
in a space as far as possible from the curtain of smoke. 

"Oh, he is suffocated! He is dead!" cried Sophie, clasping her 
hands in agony as she bent over her unconscious son, 

"No, he is not dead." Dan Sebastian, kneeling beside Ilya, 
feeling his pulse, lifting a closed eyelid, looked up at Sophie, and 
smiled. "He has not been suffocated. He was on the ground and 
the smoke went over him. But he has had a terrific blow on his 
head. There may be a concussion, and his burns are bad. He 
must have been very near the flames. Bring cold cloths, Sophie, 
and some kind of ointment if you have any. If you have none, 
bring some flour to cover the burns." 

Nicolas stood by, helpless, his hands clenched, his eyes full of 
suffering. He spoke only once. "He went out to save Petrov for 
me. If he dies it is my fault." 

"I don't think he will die, Nicolas," said Dan, "but if he 
doesn't come to, well have to take him to a doctor in Plainfield." 

Nicolas nodded. "Don't wait too long." 

They both looked up as a shout rang out from the other end 
of the village. The smoke was as thick as ever, but it was no 
longer billowing toward them; it was standing still, straight up 
in the air. 

"The wind has gone down!" cried Nicolas. "Now the fire can- 
not leap the big furrow!" 

The people threw down their shovels and hoes and brooms and 
abandoned the plows. Begrimed, exhausted, they stood watching 
the defeat of the great fire, as it burned to the outer edge of the 
furrow and died and the pall of smoke began to drift slowly 
away. The women hurried to their kitchens to make coffee for 
the weary workers. The wheat and the village had been saved! 

Everyone was anxious about Ilya, lying so still on a blanket on 
the ground. Sophie never left his side, but kept the cloths on his 
head wet with cool water brought to her constantly fresh from 
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the well. Dan covered the bums carefully with flour and laid 
pieces of linen cloth over them to keep out the air. He could do 
nothing more. 

After an hour Ilya was still unconscious and Dan began to fear 
that the head injury was serious. "We must take him to Plainfield 
at once/' he said. "The doctor will know what to do." 

"And I will go to take care of him." Although Sophie spoke 
to Dan, she looked at Nicolas. He said nothing, but after a 
moment he jerked his head in assent. 

A bed of blankets was hurriedly made ready in the Lessings' 
wagon and Ilya was carefully lifted in. As they were about to 
start, a young girl came hurrying up to the wagon, a pot of coffee 
and some cups in her hands. Her face and clothes were streaked 
with soot; her yellow hair, loosened, was hanging down her back. 
"Mother says you mustn't start without some coffee," she said, 
handing Sophie and Dan each a cup. While they were drinking 
it, she looked anxiously at Ilya. 

"Is is he going to be all right?" she asked. 

"We hope so," Dan answered. 

As soon as they had started, he asked, "Who was that girl?" 

"That was Irina Baranova," Sophie told him. "She and Ilya 
are great friends." 



X 



ILYA OPENED his eyes upon a room strange and at the same time 
vaguely familiar. He was dizzy; the room swam around him, so 
he closed his eyes and opened them again, forcing them to remain 
open until the floor and the chairs and the windows stopped 
revolving and he could look at his surroundings without feeling 
sick. He saw that he was lying on a cot bed. His eyes fell upon 
the clean quilt that covered him and he frowned, puzzled. This 
was one of his mother's quilts; he knew it well. How did it get 
here in this room? He looked at the small iron stove, at the two 
straight chairs by the bed, at the windows, one of which was open. 
The sounds of stamping horses and rattling wagons and voices 
came up to him. Ilya's heart gave a great leap. He was in Plain- 
field! He was in the room over Dan Sebastian's store where he 
and Bernard had slept when they first came. But how had he 
come here, and why? His mind struggled with the question, and 
the effort of thinking made his head hurt frightfully. His head- 
that was it now he remembered! The terrific blow on his head. 
Petrov's halter slipping from his hands. The smoke. The searing 
heat. But still, how came he here in Dan Sebastian's little room, 
with his mother's quilt over him? He put up his hand and touched 
the bandage across his forehead. It was then he noticed that his 
arms were bandaged, also, and his face was smeared with some 
greasy, strong-smelling ointment. It was all too much to try to 
figure out while he was so tired. His eyes fell shut and he slept 
heavily. 

Two hours later he awoke. He turned his head and was in- 
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stantly aware of his mother's face bending over him. She was 
smiling. 

"Ilya!" she whispered, and there was excitement even in her 
whisper. 

"Mother." 

She nodded, beaming. 

"Plainfield," Ilya murmured. "I ... how , . ." 

Sophie laid her fingers on his lips. "Don't talk, Ilya. Your head 
has been hurtvery bad. Petrov dragged you into a ditch and 
nearly killed you. If it had not been for Dan Sebastian and John 
Lessing . . ." 

"Dan! John!" 

"Yes," Sophie said. "Be quiet now; I will tell you. They came 
with many others to help us fight the fire. When Petrov came 
home without you and with his rope broken, we knew you had 
been lost or hurt somewhere out there. Your father was nearly 
wild. Dan got the men together and they all went to hunt for 
youyour father with them. It was John Lessing who found you 
in the ditch." 

Ilya's eyes were full of wonder. "My father . . ." 

Sophie bent over him and said earnestly, "Your father had no 
thought for anything but the danger you were in. It was not just 
because you saved Petrov for him, but because you are his son 
and he loves you. Try to believe this, Ilya, even though he has 
been hard on you." Her hand smoothed his bandaged head. "You 
have been unconscious for nearly three days. Dan brought you 
here where there is a doctor to take care of you." She stood up. 
"Rest now. I am going to tell Dan you are awake, and every- 
thing is going to be all right." She patted his hand and left 
him. 

In a few days Ilya was well enough to sit up in bed, and he 
began to talk about going back to the farm. Sophie shook her 
head. "No," she said, so decidedly that Ilya looked at her in sur- 
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prise. "You will have to stay here for a while. Bumping over 
those fourteen miles in a wagon would make your head very bad 
again/' 

Ilya's dark eyes were troubled. "But I promised to help with 
the sodding of the house. Father will think . . /' 

"I will deal with your father/' Sophie interrupted, "He knows 
no sod can be cut now; the ground is burned to powder and 
ashes. There will not be any solid blocks of earth until after the 
rains come. Anyway, Bernard is there to help. Now that the 
wheat is planted there isn't much for him to do/' 

"Father won't like it if I don't come/' Ilya said with a frown. 
"You know how he feels about my being in town/' 

His mother smiled. "Don't worry. The doctor says you will not 
be good for any work in the sun for a long time; you have to be 
careful after an injury to the head/ 7 

Ilya's mind leaped so eagerly to agree with his mother's reason- 
ing that he was almost ashamed of himself. To be in Plainfield day 
after day, even for a week or two, to see Dan and John and Karl 
Harner, to wander through the stores, having the chance he had 
wanted for so long to find out how American storekeeping was 
done, seemed too good to be true. But suppose Dan was not so 
enthusiastic about having him there. Ilya looked at him uneasily 
that night "I'm afraid I'll be a burden for you if I have to stay 
here for a while," he said hesitantly. "Mother is going back to 
the farai tomorrow. She knows I'll be all right/' 

He could not miss the look of affection in Dan's eyes or the 
warmth in his voice when he answered, "It will be only happiness 
for me. If it will make you feel less of a 'burden/ a6 you put it, 
you can help me in the store as soon as you feel able/' 

Ilya felt able in a surprisingly short time. As soon as his band- 
ages were off and he was no longer dizzy every time he stood up, 
he went downstairs and sat in Dan's little room. One day he 
ventured into the store. He sat behind the counter, watching 
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Dan wait on his customers, listening intently to the English 
words that named each piece of goods. But the concentrated 
effort made his head ache terribly, and everyone spoke so fast he 
could make nothing of a conversation. 

"Don't be discouraged/' Dan said. 'In the first place, you are 
trying too hard before you are well, and in the second place, you 
are trying to learn too much at once. Don't listen to the people 
at all tomorrow. Just listen to me, and learn the names of things. 
You will be surprised how naturally the English will come. Think 
only of the English word/ 7 

Muslin silk lace denim calico. Ilya said the words over 
and over as he fingered each of the materials and, as John had 
predicted, he knew them in no time. And then their prices. 
Ten cent a yard. Twenty cent a yard. Fifty cent a 
yard. It became easier and easier and each day more fascinating. 
Now Ilya was torn between the desire to get well fast enough to 
do some selling in the store and his reluctance to get well so fast 
that he would feel obliged to go back to the farm. When he was 
not with Dan he was at Lessing's store, learning from John the 
names of all the merchandise in sight. 

"What's the Palevsky boy hanging around here all the time 
for?" Owen asked John, eying Ilya suspiciously. "Why doesn't 
he go back to his settlement, where he belongs?" 

"You know why," retorted John. "And if it's any satisfaction 
to you, he is going back to the farm next Saturday, but I wish he 
was going to stay here. I like him. He's learning English plenty 
fast, and Dan Sebastian says he takes to storekeeping as if he had 
been doing it all his life." 

"These foreigners are too full of bright ideas about doing 
something besides farming." Owen frowned. "They came out 
here to raise wheat. Why don't they stay on their farms and 
do it?" 

John held his tongue. No use getting Owen riled up. If Ilya 
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guessed how antagonistic Owen was, he might not even come 
into the store. 

All the last week Ilya struggled with himself. What was the 
use in going back to work on the farm now that he knew what he 
really wanted to do? He hoped Dan Sebastian would sense what 
was in his mind and would release him from his promise to stay 
and help his father for a year. But Dan said nothing, did not 
even compliment him on the speed with which he was picking 
up English. He just said, "How does your head feel, Ilya?" and, 
"Don't work too hard. There's no hurry." 

But for Ilya there was hurry. He felt he couldn't wait to start 
working in a store. With winter coming on, what would there 
be to do in the snowed-in little village fourteen miles out on the 
prairie? He couldn't bear the thought. But he had made the 
promise to Dan and to his father; his hands were tied. When 
Bernard came in on Saturday for the supplies he would have to 
go back with him. 

On Friday night, over their supper, Dan said suddenly, "I'm 
going to miss you, Ilya/' 

And it was all Ilya could do to keep from crying out, Well, you 
don't have to miss me! I'll stay if you say the word! 

But Dan did not say the word. He went on, "1 guess they've 
missed you at home, too. They've been sodding the houses. 
You'll be able to help with that now." 

"Sodding the houses? How could they cut sod out of that 
burned ground? It would crumble under the spade." 

"They've been making trips to the Cottonwood River," Dan 
said. "The fire didn't get that far, and the earth on the banks is 
moist enough to hold together. It's a long haul They'll need you 
to help with the driving." 

Ilya thought. Now it is hopeless; he will not even ask me to 
stay. 

The next morning Dan said, "Saturday is a busy day in the 
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store, Ilya, Try yourself out on some selling. Ill put you at the 
notions counter. You know the names of everything there- 
combs, brushes, hairpins, trimmings for dresses and you know 
the prices. You can handle it all right." 

Ilya's face glowed. This was the first time Dan had given him 
a counter to himself. Why had he waited until his last morning 
to try him out? Was it Dan's way of showing him, without any 
words, that he was not ready for storekeeping? Ilya set his teeth 
together and made up his mind there would be no mistakes. 
Before the store opened he went over every single item on his 
counter, rehearsing the names and prices in his most careful 
English. He'd show Dan! 

Yes, Saturday was a busy day and the store was soon crowded. 
Dan kept a supply of farm clothes in a small section at the back, 
so the farmers went there to stock up on overalls and shirts while 
their wives bought calico for dresses and muslin for curtains. 
They went to the notion counter for buttons, needles, thread, 
and trimmings. 

Ilya got along well as long as there were only a few customers 
and he had time to do everything just right. But toward noon, 
trade became very brisk, and he found it hard to concentrate on 
one buyer while six or seven others were running back and forth 
between the dress-goods counter and his, trying to match braid 
and buttons and embroidery edging to their cloth. He was afraid 
they wouldn't bring back the things they carried away; he was 
trying to understand what they wanted and make the right 
change for their money. They all talked so fast and changed their 
minds so many times that Ilya felt as if he were running a race 
and getting very much out of breath. 

"Cut me off two and a quarter yards of this soutache braid, 
please." 

"I want a dozen and a half buttons just like this one and I'm 
in a hurry/' A stout, stolid-looking woman thrust a tiny button 
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across the counter at the same moment that the other customer 
held out the bolt of soutache braid. In trying to grasp them both, 
Ilya dropped the little button, and it rolled away out of sight. 

Its owner was very angry. "You stupid boy!" she cried. "Now 
you've lost it!" 

Ilya got down on his hands and knees, still clutching the braid 
and looking frantically for the button, keenly aware of the storm 
raging above him, and of the sea of faces peering over the counter. 

"Well, you might cut off my braid before you hunt for that 
silly button!" 

"You find my button double quick, boy! I told you I was in 
a hurry. Lem's ready to go, and he won't wait a minute." 

"Why is this foreigner keeping store anyway?" someone said. 
"Sebastian ought to know better than to let one of them in here." 

And then Dan's face leaning over the counter above all the 
others. "Where in the world are you, Ilya? What's the trouble?" 

Ilya scrambled to his feet, his face burning. "I . . ." he started 
to speak, and stood transfixed, his eyes on the doorway. There, 
regarding this confused scene, stood his father. 

FOLLOWING Ilya's startled gaze, everyone at the counter turned 
and stared at Nicolas. Dan rushed forward with a smile. 
"Nicolas! What a surprise this is! Come in! Come in!" 
Nicolas Palevsky came slowly into the store. He seemed ill at 
ease and out of place among all the women with lengths of dress 
goods hanging over their arms and puzzled looks on their faces. 
His big hands hung loosely at his sides; he hardly knew where to 
put them when there was no plow or other farm implement to 
hold on to. He went up to the counter where Ilya was standing 
and, ignoring the bystanders, leaned across it and said, "Is your 
head well now, Ilya?" 

Ilya had recovered himself completely. The presence of his 
father did something entirely unexpected to him. Instead of dis- 
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organizing him, it restored his self-possession. He suddenly found 
himself wanting more than anything else to show his father what 
he could do. "My head is all right, father/' he said, smiling con- 
fidently. "What time are you going back? I'll be ready, but I feel 
as if I owe Mr. Sebastian another hour or so of help here; he's 
been so good to me." With that he began measuring off the two 
and a quarter yards of soutache braid as if there were no con- 
fusion whatever in his mind. Then he said to the stout lady who 
was just ready to burst into another angry demand for her button, 
"In one minute I find the boo-ton." He got down calmly 
under the counter again and came up smiling with the little but- 
ton in his fingers. 

Nicolas never took his eyes off of Ilya. He watched every move- 
ment of the quick, efficient fingers and listened to what seemed 
to him Ilya's easy speaking of English. With a puzzled look on 
his face, he turned and went out. 

At noon the store emptied suddenly of customers; everybody 
went off to have dinner. Dan said, "Go with your father now u 
Ilya. I know he wants to start back early in the afternoon. You 
did a fine job. There will be a place here for you when the time 
comes/' He and Ilya looked straight into each other's eyes, and 
Ilya understood that there would be no change of mind on Dan's 
part. 

After dinner Ilya helped his father collect the supplies for the 
week. They did most of their shopping in Lessing's store, and 
Ilya had a chance to say good-bye to John. 

"Don't stay on the farm too long," John said. He spoke slowly 
and Ilya understood every word. He thought out his answer 
carefully. 

"I farm until first harvest. Then I come here." 

John clapped him on the shoulder. "You bet you will!" He 
leaned toward him and said, lowering his voice, "Owen doesn't 
know it yet, but you're going to work in this store some day." 
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This time Ilya could find no words. Dan Sebastian had offered 
him a job and now John! He could only smile and nod his head 
enthusiastically. 

His father was waiting for him beside the wagon. Ilya helped 
him load and climbed up on the high seat beside him, Nicolas 
seemed silent and moody as they started the long drive home. 
Ilya asked questions about the village and the farm, and his 
father answered them briefly. After a while he said, jerking the 
reins as if for emphasis, "So you talk English now, like the 
Americans, eh?" 

Ilya had no idea what his father was upset about, unless it was 
seeing him working in Dan's store. Though there was something 
belligerent in his father's tone, Ilya made up his mind he would 
keep his own temper under control. 

"No, I certainly don't speak English like the Americans," he 
said, "but Fve been living among them for three weeks. Fd be 
pretty stupid if I didn't learn something in that time." 

"That boy in Lessing's storewhat was he saying to you? Was 
he trying to persuade you to come and work there?" 

Ilya gave a start; his father had read too clearly the expression 
on John's face, and on his. But he could answer honestly, "No, 
he wasn't trying to persuade me. He knows that I that I hope 
to work in town some day. He said he could find work for 
me." 

Nicolas jerked the reins again. "So you still have the idea you 
will leave the farm." 

Now is the time, thought Ilya. I must tell him now. He must 
know I am not a child he can order around forever. He took a 
long breath and said calmly, "Yes. I am going to the town 
when the right time comes." 

Frowning, Nicolas turned in his seat and looked at Ilya. Why, 
the boy was talking as if he was his own master! "What do you 
mean by that when the right time comes?" 
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Ilya looked back at him steadily and answered, "I will stay on 
the farm until after the harvest then I am going." 

Nicolas turned away and was silent; his lips were set in a hard 
line. After a few moments he said, "Maybe there will not be a 
harvest. I am wondering now if our coming here was a big mis- 
takeif there will be some kind of curse on our wheat. The 
locusts this prairie fire and I have been told the storms in 
winter are so terrible they can kill anything men, cattle, the 
wheat in the ground." 

"No," Ilya said, "our coming was not a mistake. It's the best 
thing we ever did. You'll see." 



WHEN KARL EARNER went to Karassan to get his colony for 
Kansas, one of the people most interested in coming had been 
David Richert, the schoolmaster. David was no farmer; he had 
no desire whatever to raise wheat. But he knew that many groups 
of Mennonites had gone to America from the Crimea, and he 
figured that wherever the colonists were, a schoolmaster who 
spoke their language would be needed. Now here was his chance. 
As soon as the matter was decided he began the study of English. 
All the way over on the ship he studied it, learning to read and 
speak it well enough to help others. As soon as he arrived he 
began dividing his time among the foreigners who were already 
settled in the various parts of Kansas, and who had no one to 
teach their children. The first of the year he had come to the 
little snowbound village north of Plainfield. 

He was youngish, a lean string bean of a man, with rather long 
brown hair parted in the middle. His dark eyes crinkled at the 
corners, giving him a merry look. The older men in the village 
regarded him skeptically, thinking he was not sedate enough for 
a schoolteacher. But his pupils loved him. He seemed of their 
own generation in the way he understood and sympathized with 
all their problems. When some of the older boys told him frankly 
they had no intention of becoming farmers he did not frown 
and look shocked, but smiled and nodded approval. 

"It doesn't matter, just so you do well whatever you do/' he 
said. "If you're sure you would not be good farmers, well . . ." 
he shrugged, "you must find what you are fitted for." He could 
see that they were restless, eager to get away, but he realized also 
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that it would be disastrous if too many of them should go before 
the village established itself as a successful farming community. 
It would be up to him, David thought, to hold them through the 
long, harsh winter months with nothing to do. He tried to plan 
his teaching around things that would prepare them for the sort 
of jobs they had set their hearts on getting. 

"So you want to go out and help build a railroad, Sergei, Do 
you know anything about how a railroad is built? No? Then that 
is what you must study this winter. And you, Ivan, want to work 
in a cigar factory. What do you know about that business? Noth- 
ing, of course. Then you will find it of interest to study how 
tobacco is grown and how the leaves are prepared for the making 
of cigars/' 

That was the way David Richert taught school. Because the 
village committee chose the subjects he was to teach, he was 
obliged to see to it that his pupils kept on with the grammar and 
reading of their own language and now with English added- 
geography, arithmetic, Bible history, and always penmanship and 
singing. Everyone, from the ABC class to the older boys and 
girls, took these last two subjects. Although the songs in his 
teaching book were all religious ones, and he knew he was sup- 
posed to use nothing else, David Richert could not resist putting 
in a few of the old bylinas (the Russian heroic songs) and some 
of the more romantic folk songs "The Troika/' and "Novgorod's 
Bells/' Everyone knew the harvest songs and the koliada (songs 
for Christmas). 

Ilya Palevsky came to him one day when he was alone in the 
schoolroom and said, "Look here, Mr. Richert, if Ivan and Sergei 
are going to learn something about the jobs they want to do, why 
can't I learn something about mine?" A keen look replaced his 
scowl of discouragement. "I want to study storekeeping." 

David Richert laughed and shook his head. "Now how can 
you do that without a store? Knowing how to sell things to people 
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is to be learned only by experience, not in a school. If we had a 
store here in the village, you could practice . . ." He stopped 
short at the look on Ilya's face. 

"Mr. Richert!" cried Ilya, "I have an idea, a brilliant idea!" 

"What is it?" 

Ilya began striding about the room in his excitement, running 
his hands through his hair, his eyes dancing. "Listen! We can 
have a practice store right here in this room! Two nights a week 
nearly everybody comes to your English-speaking meetings, and 
we just talk about all sorts of things. Why can't we practice our 
English on things we have to buy when we go to town? Everyone 
can loan food, clothing, dishes, cooking pots and well make- 
believe buy and sell them all evening, and everything in English! 
Is there anything the matter with that?" 

The schoolmaster clapped Ilya on the shoulder; a broad grin 
spread across his face. "No, nothing's the matter with it. It's a 
splendid idea!" 

Ilya waved his arms. "And 111 be the storekeeper! That's what 
. . ." He paused as the schoolmaster slowly shook his head. 

"You will be one of the storekeepers, Ilya." 

"But why? If no one else wants to learn selling , . ." 

"You will take your turn just the same; then no one will be 
jealous. Remember, you are going to have to learn how to buy as 
well as how to sell. What will be more important for you to know 
than the point of view of your customers?" 

Ilya made a gesture of impatience. "Oh, all right," he said 
grudgingly. But he suddenly remembered the excited women 
with their buttons, materials, and soutache braid, leaning toward 
him in Mr. Sebastian's store. Yes, things might look different 
from the other side of the counter. 

With Ilya, an idea bursting out of his head demanded imme- 
diate fulfillment. He could hardly wait to get the practice store 
going, and that very night he and Mr. Richert built some shelves 
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against the wall back of the large table which served as the 
teacher's desk. David Richert told no one of the scheme until the 
next night when the group interested in learning English gath- 
ered for its lesson. He explained the reason for the shelves, but he 
was hardly prepared for the enthusiasm that greeted the idea. 

"Why can't we start the store tonight, Mr. Richert?" 

"Ill go home and bring a lot of things. It will only take a few 
minutes/' 

But David Richert said, "No, this time we learn the English 
words for our storekeeping. Then next time we come, we say 
everything in English/' 

Never had they worked so hard as they did that night, twisting 
their tongues around the new words, learning to form sentences. 
David Richert insisted on that. "You can't keep on acting like 
foreigners, going into a store and pointing at what you want, or 
saying just one word. You must learn to buy in English just as 
you would in your own language/' They all agreed, and pitched 
in on sentences. It wasn't so hard now that there was a definite 
and immediate goal for their efforts. 

All the young people in the village came to the class and were 
very quick at learning. Most of the women were there, a little 
hesitant, but more eager to speak English than they dared show. 
There were only a few of the older men. They were still reluctant, 
clinging stubbornly to their own speech and ways. America was 
not yet home. 

David Richert knew this, and was especially careful to see that 
the "store" should stock the things the men would inevitably 
have to buy. "Bring your carpentry tools," he said, "hammers, 
nails, saws, and the like, and the smaller of your farm implements 
rakes, hoes, shovels, anything you can carry." 

At the next meeting the shelves were bursting with merchan- 
dise. The women came in staggering under armfuls of bed quilts, 
pots and pans, kerchiefs, kettles, candles. The young people 
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carried food supplies and the men their household tools. Very 
few of them had extra garments to contribute. Against the pierc- 
ing cold they wore all the warm clothing they had brought with 
them from Karassan, which had seemed so uncomfortable and 
out of place in August. Everyone entered with great gusto into 
the buying and selling. 

"Intake ket-tel. Haumatch? One dawler?" 

"I buy an glock. Hoo mush?" 

"Onepiece saltapork." 

"Tirty cent, pulease." 

The first night of the store was a great success. 

It was three weeks before David Richert allowed Ilya to stand 
behind the counter and do the selling. Each time when a different 
boy or girl was selected for this coveted job, Ilya tried not to show 
his disappointment. He knew he was being trained, given a 
chance to see how the others got on with the business of selling 
as well as to make himself into the kind of buyer who knew what 
he wanted and how to ask for it. Every time the "storekeeper" 
was inattentive, or misunderstood a request, or made a mistake, 
Ilya thought, Just wait till I get back there; 111 show them how 
it's done! 

His chance came one night in the first week of March. One of 
the worst blizzards of the winter had been raging all day, and 
though by night the snow had stopped falling, the wind seemed 
to have increased in its terrible strength and intensity, driving 
the already drifted snow into still higher mounds against the 
houses. David Richert doubted if many could dig their way out 
to come to the schoolhouse. He went to the window and peered 
into the early darkness, and was amazed to see shovels working 
in front of nearly every house. What people these were! They 
meant to come in spite of drifts as high as their waists and a wind 
that could snatch the breath out of their bodies and knock them 
down. Half an hour later he watched them staggering toward the 
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schoolhouse. The narrow path they had made was obliterated by 
the wind-driven snow even as they walked on it. Their heads were 
bent against the blast, and they clutched their "merchandise" 
tightly. 

Ilya led the procession, dragging his legs through the drifts to 
make an opening for the others. Now and then he turned and 
shouted something Mr. Richert could not hear. Here comes one 
whom no kind of a storm can keep away, he thought. Well, 111 
give him his chance tonight; I've kept him waiting long enough. 



XII 



THERE WAS excitement in the air all evening, a feeling that this 
was not to be just another routine meeting for the practice of 
English. Perhaps it was the tenseness caused by the storm and 
the feeling of triumph everyone had about getting there in spite 
of it. Perhaps it was the way Ilya hustled behind the table when 
he knew he was to be the storekeeper, and the sudden lighting of 
his face as he organized his goods and stacked them neatly on the 
shelves. Something made everyone specially keen tonight. By this 
time most of them had learned to say "dol-lar" instead of "daw- 
lur," and "haouw mutch" instead of "hoo mush." Among them- 
selves, at least, they felt more confidence in asking for what they 
wanted. How would it be, though, in an American store, with a 
fast-talking storekeeper back of the counter who would have no 
patience with foreigners? 

Ilya felt that he had come into his own at last. For tonight this 
was his store. No one could confuse him with names or measure- 
ments or amounts of money. He started in briskly. 

"What can I show you, Miss Baranova?" 

"Two yard skirtgoods," Irina replied, giggling. 

"All right. Here is one already feenish." Ilya took one of 
Irina's own skirts from the shelf. "Two dollar dollars." 

Irina laughed. "Fine. I take him/' 

"It," said David Richert, who was coaching the proceed- 
ings. 

"Oh, yess, eet! No, it, it, it!" 

Even the men, who were usually so slow with the new words, 
so afraid of making a mistake, and who spoke ponderously and 
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seldom, responded to Ilya's ease and enthusiasm and bought their 
rakes and pitchforks. David Richert unobtrusively helped them 
over the hard words. 

So absorbed in what they were doing had they all become that 
they had completely forgotten the storm outside. They did not 
even hear the wind which was now bellowing like a herd of 
buffalo. 

It was Aganetha Lozowick who was, as always, the best cus- 
tomer of all. Aganetha was a dark, heavy girl with straight, thick 
eyebrows, smoldering eyes, and long braids of black hair hanging 
over her shoulders. She had, it seemed, expected to become 
American overnight, to live in an American town and immedi- 
ately enter into its life. Now, when she found herself in a little 
Mennonite village out in the middle of nowhere, hearing only 
her own language, doing everything as she had always done it, 
she was filled with resentment and was as determined to get 
away as was her brother, Ivan. But the language was a barrier 
she had not, somehow, considered. How was she to learn this 
English? She was desperate until the schoolmaster came. He was 
her answer. She never missed a meeting, and David Richert ad- 
mitted that she was his most apt pupil. Aganetha gave the im- 
pression that she was working frantically toward some goal, no 
one knew what. But they all saw how she rode roughshod over 
everyone else in her fierce determination to master the new lan- 
guage as well and as soon as possible. 

Tonight, sullen and defiant as ever, she planted herself in front 
of the table and said, "I want some shoes." She did not point 
at the article as many of the others could not yet restrain them- 
selves from doing. She bought kerchiefs and shawls and potatoes 
and whatever else she fancied with the same grim confidence, 
and she would have given few of the others a chance to buy at all 
if David Richert had not said, "Look here, Aganetha, the store is 
for everybody. You can't buy it out, you know." 
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"What's the difference how much I buy? I put it all right back; 
the others can have what they want." 

"Yes, "but you keep the others waiting too long. You wouldn't 
do that in a real store if there was a crowd behind you/' 

"She would." 

Aganetha whirled at the sound of her brother's taunting voice, 
but her scathing retort was frozen on her lips and there was terror 
in her face. "Look!" she cried, pointing at the north wall of the 
room. 

Ilya, facing the room, was the first to see what she saw. The 
others turned and stood transfixed. The wall was curving inward, 
and even at the instant they looked, the sod bricks began to 
crumble, tumbling in great shattered heaps upon the floor. With 
a howl the terrible wind tore through the enormous hole, widen- 
ing it so rapidly that the side of the roof swayed and sagged before 
anyone could move. 

David Richert came to his senses first. "Run!" he shouted, 
flinging open the door opposite the falling wall. Screaming, cry- 
ing out in alarm, the people fled into the night, taking nothing. 
Even their wraps were on the shelves behind the table. 

"Oh, my kettles! My best kettles!" Mrs. Baranova cried, turn- 
ing to go into the rapidly dissolving schoolhouse. 

David caught her by the arm. "You can't go back! No one is 
to go back! It's too late. See!" 

The walls over the shelves caved in before their eyes, burying 
cooking utensils, tools, clothing and the precious supplies of food 
they had brought to their "store." Wringing their hands in their 
helplessness, some of the women sobbing, they stood in the bitter 
cold watching in horror the tipping and plunging of the roof as 
it crashed upon the mound of powdered earth. In a matter of 
minutes the schoolhouse lay flat on the snow* 
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No ONE slept much that night. The loss of the building was bad, 
but worse, much worse, was the loss of the things which were 
necessary to daily living. In what condition would pans and 
kettles, rakes and hoes and clothing be when they emerged from 
their untimely grave? Mashed flat. Broken beyond repair. The 
clothing could be washed and used, perhaps. Well, they couldn't 
blame the schoolmaster. After all, he would suffer the most, for 
he had lived in the schoolhouse and had lost his home as well as 
his school. Probably he would leave them now and go to one of 
the other foreign settlements for the rest of the winter. 

The next morning, when the men and boys gathered to begin 
the digging, they found David Richert there before them. He 
waved gaily as they approached, just as if nothing dreadful had 
happened at all. "As soon as we have cleared up this mess/' he 
said cheerfully, "we will go to school again as usual/' 

They all stared at him incredulously. Several laughed. The 
schoolmaster was a great one to joke. "School! Where?" others 
shouted. 

David was ready for them. "In various places/' he answered, 
adding, " if some of you will be so kind as to lend your houses/' 
He glanced around at the men in the crowd. "I know your houses 
are not large," he said, "but if we have a small class here, another 
there, we can make them do. I shall go from one house to another 
to teach. Some classes can study while others recite. Is that not a 
good idea? Nicolas Palevsky, will you loan us one room in your 
house for one class?" 

Nicolas Palevsky never responded to any question quickly, and 
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he did not do so now. Ilya would have come forward and eagerly 
offered his father's whole house for a school, but in spite of the 
new feeling of independence which possessed him he could not 
go against the training of his lifetime. The father of the house- 
hold made the decisions. Ilya waited impatiently for Nicolas' 
reply. 

Finally Nicolas said slowly, "Does the school have to go on? 
The winter is almost over. It would be better to wait until we 
can build a new schoolhouse." 

Ilya was stunned by his father's answer, and he could see by 
the expression on David Richert's face how keen was his surprise 
and disappointment. 

But David turned quickly to Igor Osipov, as if Nicolas had not 
spoken. "Will you loan us a room in your house, Mr. Osipov?" 

"Gladly," Osipov responded. "I think the school should go 
on." He spoke to all of them. "Mr. Richert here has made a fine 
thing of it. Our children need to go to school and there is the 
rest of the winter ahead." 

"Thank you," David said. "And you, Mr. Baranova? A room in 
your house?" 

"By all means," Alexander Baranova said, looking at his daugh- 
ter Irina, who was nodding at him vigorously. She didn't mind 
trying to influence her father and she knew she could do it. 

"Thank you. Three rooms will be enough. How about one of 
yours, Mr. Lozbwick?" 

Aganetha's father drew his black brows together in a resentful 
frown. "We have had enough school for one year," he grumbled. 
"My girl thinks of nothing else. She will hardly speak her own 
language any more, for all this English." 

Before David Richert could reply, Gregory Soyer spoke up. 
He was a younger man who had three small daughters in David's 
school. "Use a room in my house, Mr. Richert. Then the little 
ones will not have to go out in bad storms." 
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"Thank you, Gregory Soyer. Now we have a room for the 
small children, one for the older ones, and one for the oldest. 
That is fine! The first thing is to get to work and unearth our 
books." 

Ilya was so upset by his father's refusal to help re-establish the 
school that he could hardly speak to anyone all morning. In 
silence he helped remove the fallen framework, and in silence he 
dug through the snow and earth, driving his shovel into the pile 
with such fierceness that he all but broke the handle. At midday 
when they stopped their work and went home for dinner, Ilya 
did not walk with his father but stalked on ahead. He stood his 
shovel against the house and went into the kitchen, slamming 
the door behind him. 

His mother looked up from her kettle of borsch. When she 
saw his face she stopped stirring, the big spoon poised in her 
hand. "Ilya! What is the matter?" 

At first he would not tell her. Then, lest an unexplained, angry 
scene should develop when his father came in, he said, "Father 
would not let Mr. Richert use a room in this house for a class, 
now that we have no schoolhouse." 

"Did he give a reason?" 

"Only that he didn't see any sense in school going on." 

Sophie's face flamed, and she was about to speak when the 
door was flung open and Nicolas strode in, stamping the snow 
from his boots, puffing and blowing. "This wind, will it never 
stop?" he bellowed. "Before long everything may blow down- 
like the schoolhouse." He hung his sheepskin jacket on a peg and 
pulled off his fur cap. Glancing at Ilya, he said, "So you had to be 
cross all morning because I would not turn my house into a 
schoolroom, eh?" 

Sophie shuddered. Now, she thought, Nicolas has done it. Now 
Ilya's temper will fly from him and we shall have a storm worse 
than the one outside. She held back the warning that sprang to 
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her lips. Ilya did not look at his father. It was as if he were not 
even aware of his presence in the room. He did not speak, and 
for the simple reason that he had suddenly made up his mind 
what he was going to do. He was going to Plainfield on Saturday 
and he was not coining back. Promise or no promise, he couldn't 
stay here and be humiliated by going to school in the Baranovas' 
house yes, in Irina's house knowing what his father had done, 
knowing what the others must think. 

Nicolas took his son's silence for sulkiness and said no more. 
They ate their borsch without speaking. 

Toward the end of the meal, Sophie said, "The schoolmaster 
was living in the schoolhouse. Where is he going to stay now?" 

Nicolas shrugged. "That's his affair." 

Sophie looked up quickly. "No," she said firmly, "it's our affair. 
The school is going on and the teacher has no place to live." 

"Where did he stay last night?" Nicolas asked. 

Ilya spoke up. "The Osipovs took him in, but they are very 
crowded; he had to sleep on the floor." 

'That is shameful!" Sophie cried, her eyes flashing. 'We have 
something he could sleep on that settee, you know, stored in 
the shed. We could put it in the boys' room." 

"The settee!" Nicholas said scornfully. "That's not wide 
enough for anyone to sleep on." 

"Mr. Richert is not very wide, either. He could manage." 

"And where are your extra quilts?" Nicolas asked grimly. 
"They are under the schoolhouse now, aren't they?" 

"They can be dug out and washed. In the meantime, we can 
each spare one from our beds." 

At that moment Bernard came in. "I didn't want to leave 
until Mr. Richert did," he said. "What a worker he is! He'd still 
be at it if Gregory Soyer hadn't dragged him off to his house for 
dinner. I wanted to ask him to come here, but . . /' He glanced 
uneasily at his father. 
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"But what?" Nicolas stared at him stonily. 

"Well, when you said he couldn't have the school here, I 
thought you didn't want him in the house." 

Before Nicolas could reply, Sophie laughed suddenly. "Oh, no, 
that wasn't it at all, Bernard! Your father didn't want school 
here, perhaps, but it wasn't because he does not like David 
Richert. In fact, we are we are thinking of asking him to stay 
here for the rest of the winter now that he has no place to live." 

"Why, that's fine, mother!" Bernard beamed at her. 

Nicolas struck the table with his fist, but before he could speak, 
Ilya stood up. "I'm going back to help with the work at the 
schoolhouse now," he said to his mother. "Shall I bring the settee 
in before I go?" 

"No!" Nicolas thundered. "I have said nothing about bringing 
in any bed for the schoolmaster." He looked around at his family, 
sensing that they were all against him, that somehow this decision 
was being taken out of his hands. 

Sophie shook her head at Ilya. If he could only learn to be 
tactful with his father! "It will be as your father says, Ilya," she 
said calmly. "Having a schoolroom here is one thing; offering a 
man a bed is another. Your father has given hospitality many 
times in his life, often to strangers, and Mr. Richert is no stranger. 
You remember how he took in Dan Sebastian when he was only a 
peddler stopping by off the road." 

Silence fell upon the room. Nicolas raised his head slowly and 
looked at his wife. Ilya glanced from one to the other. In a 
moment he put on his cap and jacket and went out. 



XIV 



No ONE was more surprised than David Richert himself when 
Nicolas Palevsky asked him to stay at his house for the rest of 
the winter. The invitation had not been cordially given, for 
Nicolas was a blunt man. He had merely said, "There is a spare 
settee at my house. If you want to move in with Ilya and Bernard, 
you can use it." 

"Well, that's kind of you, Nicolas Palevsky/ 7 the schoolmaster 
said, surveying the wreckage of his own bed which had just been 
dug out of the debris. "Mine will at least serve to feed your fire." 
He thought, Palevsky is ashamed; he is trying to make amends. 

Whatever Nicolas' attitude may have been, the obvious delight 
of the rest of the family over David's coming more than made up 
for it. True, the long settee crowded the boys' room so they could 
hardly turn around in it, but David made light of everything. "If 
it were not for this bed, I should be sleeping on someone's floor 
or perhaps building myself a hut of snow!" 

He did not, however, make light of things to himself as he lay 
awake in the dark. He knew that as soon as the excitement of the 
disaster had worn off, the blowing down of the schoolhouse 
would have far-flung reactions. The building had also served as a 
church, and for a Mennonite to be deprived of his church was 
hard. And now the young people had no meeting place. All 
David's devices for keeping them interested and satisfied through- 
out the winter might easily go for naught. What now was to pre- 
vent them from going to Plainfield, or even to Kansas City, to 
seek the jobs they were so eager to have? Even Ilya . . . No, he 
thought, Ilya would stand by him. He would talk to him about it 
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tomorrow. The schoolmaster would not have fallen asleep at all 
if he had known that, in the bed so close to his own, Ilya was 
obsessed by one thought to leave the village on Saturday. 

The next day was Wednesday. The snow was coming down 
again, not in wind-driven sheets this time but slowly, in huge 
flakes, out of a still, gray sky, through still air. The digging in the 
ruined schoolhouse was abandoned at noon, and the men began 
working on the road to Plainfield, which was heavily drifted and 
must be made passable. No one had been to town for several 
weeks because of the storms. Supplies in everything were low, 
and with the losses at the schoolhouse the need of replenish- 
ment was desperate. 

David Richert had no opportunity to talk to Ilya until evening. 
He waited for Nicolas and Sophie to go to bed, but that night 
they stayed up later than usual, just listening to the schoolmaster 
talk. He had such an entertaining way of chattering on about his 
teaching experiences in the other foreign settlements, and it was 
a novelty to have a guest in the house. Nicolas sat all evening, 
saying nothing, but he did not leave the room. Sophie hung on 
every word David Richert spoke, her eyes eager and shining. It 
was such a relief to listen to a man talk about something besides 
farming. She went reluctantly when Nicolas said, "Come, Sophie, 
it's time everyone was in bed/' 

But Ilya and Bernard and David still sat by the stove. "Now we 
must speak of something serious," David said, "something in 
which you boys can help me/' 

Ilya's heart sank. How could he tell Mr. Richert that he was 
going to desert him? 

"School will go on yes," David said, "but it will not be the 
same. For the small children it will be all right, but the older 
ones may lose interest; they may even want to go away/' 

Bernard looked at him in alarm. "Oh, not now! Why, in a few 
weeks we shall know about the wheat!" 
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Ilya said gloomily, "I don't think there's much chance the 
wheat has lived through all these blizzards. I doubt if we'll need 
anybody here to harvest it." 

David Richert glanced at him sharply. What was the matter 
with Ilya tonight? David had been aware all evening of his com- 
plete lack of enthusiasm and response, of his withdrawal into his 
own thoughts. He said quietly, "No one can guess whether the 
wheat will survive, planted for the first time in soil we do not 
know. Who can say what the buried bodies of thousands of 
locusts, the scorching of the prairie fire, the mountains of snow, 
have done to the wheat?" He brooded over that for a moment, 
then leaned forward eagerly. "But, that's the exciting part of it!" 
he cried. "Don't you see? In a few weeks, when the snow is gone 
and the warm winds come, perhaps we shall see the wheatour 
wheat growing before our eyes!" 

'What if we see only bare ground before our eyes?" Ilya asked. 

"Well plow it up and plant it again." Bernard answered the 
question. 

"In the meantime" now the schoolmaster's manner became 
brisk "we can put into practice what we have learned in the past 
weeks. Instead of only a few of you older boys going to Plainfield 
for supplies every week, I suggest that you all go boys and girls, 
too, all except the children. Talk to the people; it will be a good 
way to practice your English and you all know enough now to get 
along. See how they do things. You will want to have a town 
like that here some day." 

"Not if our fathers most of them, at leastcan prevent it," 
Ilya said bitterly. 

"They will have to come to it; no one can live in two countries 
at once. It will be up to you young people to show them the new 
ways. See what is in the stores. Plan the kind of village you want 
here." 

Ilya shrugged. The idea of telling one's parents how to do any- 
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thing was unthinkable. He said hesitantly, "How do you know 
that going to Plainfield so often won't make the boys want to 
stay there?" 

"I'll take a chance on that/' David answered. "I believe they 
will stand by me. You two can help. You must make your friends 
realize they will be going for a purpose to make this little 
foreign settlement into an American town." He rose from the 
bench. "Well, we can think about it overnight. There's no harm 
in trying out the plan, is there? I know you boys will talk it up. 
Be enthusiastic about the idea. Make the future of our village 
important and everyone's responsibility." 

Bernard nodded. "I'll stand by you/' he promised, "but I think 
it's a waste of time now; it's too soon. If the wheat is not a suc- 
cess . . ." 

"The wheat will be a success some day/' David said. Then, 
lest he appear too confident, "If, because of all that has hap- 
pened, it should not come up this springwell, we will know 
better how to deal with it another year." 

Ilya said nothing, and he sat alone by the fire for a long time 
after the others had gone to bed. 



XV 



SATURDAY WAS clear and the world dazzling white around them 
as the young people started off in three pungs for Plainfield. 
David Richerfs suggestion had caught on at once, and although 
no one took seriously the idea of making plans for the future of 
the village, they were all ready for a good time. The tension of the 
long winter and the disaster to the schoolhouse had been happily 
broken at the proposal that they go to Plainfield for the day. 
They were eager for different sights and different people, and 
also to try out their "shopping English/' as they called it. A real 
store would be much more exciting than the make-believe one. 

They had dug their fur hats and sheepskin coats out from 
under the debris of the schoolhouse. With their feet encased in 
fur-lined boots, and heavy rugs over them, they were prepared to 
be warm on the long drive. 

The road was really not a road at all, but just a track across the 
prairie when the ground was bare, and now a pathless sea of snow 
drifted in ripples and swirls and frozen waves. There had been 
some digging for a mile or two, but after that the horses plodded 
through great drifts, dragging the heavy pungs and making a road 
of their own. The young people did not mind the hard traveling; 
they were going some place at last! 

"Whaf s in that bundle, Aganetha?" Irina looked curiously at 
a small package tied in brown cloth which Aganetha held on her 
lap. She had not had it in her hand when they got in the pung, 
and Irina had seen her take it out from under her coat. 

"Oh nothing much/' Aganetha answered vaguely. "Sergei! 
Stop putting snow down my neck!" She turned and caught 
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Sergei's wrist and the handful of snow fell over her face. "Ugh!" 
As she wiped the snow out of her eyes she quickly slipped her 
bundle behind her. 

Aganetha was up to something, Irina decided, but as usual she 
was too close-mouthed to tell anybody. Well, let her keep her old 
bundle to herself! Irina turned to Sergei. "Let's go to the grocery 
store first and try our English on buying some food." 

"I am going to the railroad station first/' Sergei said, "to find 
out how early in the spring the work on the railroad will start up. 
Maybe I can put my name in now for the summer crew." 

"That's smart of you," Irina said. Looking up, her eyes met 
Ilya's. "Why don't you put your name in now for a job at the 
store, Ilya? Then John Lessing will think of you right off if 
another clerk is needed." 

Ilya gave a start. Was Irina reading his mind? Not quite. She 
had no idea what he was planning to do today. "Yes, I might talk 
to John about it," was all he said. 

The trip took longer than they thought it would. A great deal 
of time was spent resting the horses or shoveling to make the way 
easier. And a great deal of time was spent in laughing and throw- 
ing snowballs. Even Aganetha seemed less aloof today, less sullen. 
She gave the impression that a weight was off her mind. Everyone 
was in high feather when, shortly after noon, they drove into 
Plainfield. 

On First Street the snow had been trampled down to a hard 
bed by horses, sleighs, and pungs from nearby farms, and the 
going was much easier. Tying the horses to the rail that strung 
along the street in front of the stores, the young people scattered 
in all directions. Ilya went at once in search of John Lessing. He 
found him alone in the store, as Owen had gone out to get his 
dinner. 

John's mouth fell open in surprise. "Ilya! What in the ^orld 
are you doing here? We thought you were all snowed in for the 
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winter; no one from your place has come to town for weeks/' He 
glanced out of the window. "My word! Three pungs! Have you 
moved?" 

It was just as Ilya had feared; John talked so fast that every- 
thing he said seemed to be all one word. Ilya had managed to 
extricate the words "snow" and "weeks" and "pung," and John's 
surprise and bewilderment were obvious. "We haf come to get 
food and and things," he said in his careful English. 

John laughed. "Well, of course you can't grow your supplies 
out there in the winter, can you? Too bad you haven't a store of 
your own." 

"Our store blow down/' Ilya said, his eyes twinkling at John's 
amazed expression. He spread his hands. "Beeg big" [he cor- 
rected himself] "wind. Schoolhoose fall down. Everything under." 

Now John was really perplexed. These people had a store? The 
store and the schoolhouse had blown down. Certainly lots of 
things had been happening in that isolated settlement. He saw 
that Ilya wanted to tell him about it in English, and that his 
English had improved tremendously. But people were coming 
in to be waited on and he couldn't listen now. He said, slowly, so 
Ilya would understand, "You tell me after a while. I have to sell 
things." 

"Ican sell now," Ilya said, his face brightening eagerly. "I 
sell in our store. I help?" 

This talk about a store! John knew they didn't have one. "Sure 
you can help, at least until Owen comes back. You stand by me. 
See what I do. You wrap things up." 

Ilya nodded. He understood perfectly. If only people would 
not talk fast! Well, if all he had to do was to wrap bundles, watch 
John, and listen to the customers, he couldn't get into much 
difficulty. Maybe if he was alert enough he could work in this 
store until ... At that moment the door opened, and Owen 
Lessing came in. 
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Owen shut the door behind him and stood stock-still, his eyes 
riveted on Ilya, who was at that moment wrapping up a large 
ham. Then he strode behind the counter, his brows drawn to- 
gether in a frown. "What's the meaning of this?" he said to John. 

Ilya was terrified; his hands trembled on the wrapping paper. 
He had completely forgotten John's brother. Now what sort of 
trouble had he brought upon his friend? He glanced at him and 
saw that John was completely unperturbed by Owen's thunder- 
ing question. He went right on cutting a piece of cheese without 
even looking up. 

"Oh, don't get excited, Owen. Ilya happened to come in when 
I had a lot of customers, and I asked him to help. Any harm in 
that?" 

'There might be. The town's overrun with these foreigners 
today. What's the reason for it?" 

"They came in to get their supplies, like they always do," John 
said. "They give our business quite a boom every time they 
come, and you act as if you didn't want them around." 

"I want them in front of the counter, not behind it," Owen 
snapped as he jerked off his coat and hat and hung them on a 
peg, "I'll handle this now. You go out and get your dinner and 
take your friend with you." 

"That's an idea!" John dropped the cheese knife and wiped 
his hands. "Come on, Ilya! Owen says for me to take you to 
dinner." 

"I didn't mean . . ." Owen began, but John had seized his 
heavy coat and, taking Ilya by the arm, started for the door. 

"You had anything to eat?" John asked slowly, as the two 
boys went into the street. 

Ilya took a small package of bread and cold potatoes from his 
pocket. "I haf -have food." 

"Keep it to eat on the way home. We'll go to Ike's Place 
today," he said grandly. 
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But when Ilya saw where they were going, he hung back. "I 
have not money/' he said. 

John laughed. "Don't worry. This is on Owen, really. He pays 
me, you know/' He jingled the coins in his pocket. 

It was during their meal in Ike's smoky, crowded restaurant 
that Ilya told John about the "store" in the schoolhouse and 
about the catastrophe that had brought it so suddenly to an end. 
He spread his hands and talked excitedly. "We buy sell, all in 
Eenglish have much fun." 

"That's great! Who thought of it in the first place?" 

Ilya tapped his chest. "Me. I had the the thought, but it was 
Mr. Richert, our schoolmaster, who helped do it. He showed us 
the Eenglish. Now now I want to stay in the town, Yon just 
until the harvest." He leaned forward eagerly. "I can learn the 
Eenglish fast now. I want to get job." 

John said nothing for a moment, then his face reddened. "I 
know I promised you a job in our store, Ilya for next summer, 
maybe. But I don't know. You see, my brother . . ." 

Ilya broke in. "He does not like me. I could tell that. He will 
not let you help me." 

John said, "Have you talked to Mr. Sebastian?" 

Ilya shook his head. "No. I came first to your store." He looked 
so crestfallen that John somehow felt as if he had let him down. 
"Well, come on!" he said, jumping up from the table. "Let's go 
over to see him now. When he hears how good your English is, 
maybe he'll give you a chance to sell dry goods." 

But Ilya did not go with enthusiasm. What he had hoped to 
tell Dan Sebastian was that he already had a job at Lessing's. 
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WHEN THE boys went into Dan's store the smell of frying meat 
greeted them, and they found Dan in his back room, cooking his 
dinner. He turned from the stove; his face lighted up at the 
sight of them. "Well, Ilya! I have been looking for you. Some of 
your friends have been in to see me, and I knew you would come/' 
He put his hands affectionately on Ilya's shoulders, speaking to 
him in his own language, and was completely taken by surprise 
when Ilya said in English, "How do you do, Meester Sebastian. 
I am glad to see you." 

This formal salutation amused Dan as well as amazed him. "So 
we speak English now, do we? AH right from here on." 

He offered to share his dinner with the boys, but John told him 
they had already been to Ike's. John glanced at the clock and 
exclaimed, "Holy cowl My time was up ten minutes ago! Owen 
will skin me. See you later, Ilya. G'bye!" He flashed out of the 
door. 

"Talk to me, Ilya, while I eat my dinner/' Dan said slowly and 
clearly. "You will be starting back in an hour or two and I'm 
sure you have errands to do. What has been happening out there 
in the village?" He cut off a piece of his steak and waited for 
Ilya's reply. It was so long in coming, Dan thought he must be 
searching for his English words. 

Finally Ilya said, "I have time. I do not go back." 

Dan's fork, halfway to his mouth, went slowly down to his 
plate. He stared at Ilya. 

Then, abandoning his resolve to speak only in English, Ilya 
broke into his own tongue, talking rapidly, pouring out to Dan 
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all his resentment of the past week. '1 cannot live in the same 
house with my father! 7 ' he cried passionately. "He has done a 
terrible thing. When the schoolhouse blew down and there was 
no place to have classes, my father refused to loan even one room 
in our house for a school I could not bear it! He is against every- 
thing we do/' Ilya told Dan about the "store" and about David 
Richert's English classes, to which Nicolas Palevsky would not 
come. "Mr. Richert is trying to help us to be American as fast 
as possible, and my father and some of the other men are trying 
to keep us back. We might as well have stayed in Karassan as to 
stay out there in a place that hasn't even got a name!" His face 
was red, his eyes smoldering with anger. 

Dan said nothing for some minutes, then asked, "Does all this 
make it right for you to break your promise to your father and 
to me?" 

"Yes! It is my father who is making me do it. Besides, I'm not 
really breaking my promise. Ill go back to help with the harvest 
if there is one; the wheat may not come up." 

"Have you any money?" 

"No." 

"What will you do. How will you liveand where?" 

The question of where he would live had actually not oc- 
curred to Ilya. "I-I will get a job," he stammered, "and earn 
money. I thought, if there was no place for me at Lessing's, 
well, you let me sell things here once. Perhaps . . ." He stopped 
at the hard look in Dan's eyes. 

Dan said grimly, "This is a slow time of year in the store. I can 
handle it alone. I told you, Ilya, that I would help you when 
the right time came, and I told you when the time would be. 
Now you have taken things into your own hands." He rose. 
"Well, the noon hour is over. I must be getting back to work. 
I hope you will find the kind of job you think you can do." He 
opened the door. "Let me know, won't you?" 
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Ilya found himself standing outside in the snow. He was 
furious. He had counted on John. He had counted on Dan. They 
had both failed him. There must be some kind of work in this 
town that a strong, intelligent person could do even with limited 
English. But he knew no one else oh, yes, there was Karl Harner! 
Maybe Karl would think of something. Ilya walked across the 
street and into Karl's store. 

There wasn't much sale for farm implements in the winter, 
but Karl kept a good supply of snow shovels on hand for which 
he charged a pretty stiff price, and he had tools of all kinds which 
might be in demand the year round. Karl was tipped back in his 
swivel chair, his feet up on the desk when Ilya came in. The sun 
glinted on his bald, dome-shaped head which hung forward 
loosely. His eyes were closed and his hands were folded on his 
paunch. He was having his noontime snooze. Ilya stood there 
looking at him, wondering how he should go about waking him 
up. He didn't like Karl Harner, and he didn't quite know why. 
It was because of Karl that he was here in America. Karl had been 
tireless, and friendliness itself in helping the foreigners to get 
equipped and settled on their new land. And yet . . . Ilya re- 
membered the expression on Karl's face the night he tried to 
make Nicolas Palevsky buy a new plow and Nicolas wouldn't give 
in; then two days later he had had to buy that very same plow 
and even sign a paper for Karl about paying for it. Somehow he 
didn't want to work for Karl. He wouldn't ask him for a job, 
after all. He was about to steal quietly from the store without 
waking him, when all at once the heavy eyelids flew up and two 
hard, marblelike eyes were staring straight at him. 

Just in that moment of waking there was something terrifying 
about those eyes, something cruel, before Karl got full control of 
them, as it were. Then, in a twinkling, the eyes were human, 
friendly. Karl's heels came down from the desk with a thump; 
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the chair swiveled around, and he was saying, 'Veil, if it issn't 
Ilya Palevsky!" 

"Hello, Mister Earner." 

"I saw all those pungs," Karl said, "and some of the boys have 
been in. How is your father, Ilya? He wants a new shovel or 
some tools, maybe?" 

Ilya shook his head. "No. He didn't say he needed anything." 
Then he suddenly decided to sound Karl out. Td like to stay in 
town, at least until harvest time," he said. "Do you know of any 
sort of work I can get to earn my keep?" 

Karl regarded him speculatively. "I suppose you are tired of 
waiting out there in the snow for the wheat to come up. Is that 
it? Are all these boys and girls in town today trying to get jobs?" 

This wasn't at all the sort of question Ilya had anticipated; it 
put him at a disadvantage. "Well, no," he answered. "I don't 
suppose they are. Some of them are planning to get work this 



summer." 



Karl leveled his brows and scowled at Ilya. "Now look here, 
I brought you people to this country to grow wheat, not to work 
in the towns. Farming is something you know how to do, and 
here you are wanting to go away from the farm before the first 
harvest! Are you going to leave it all to the older men? Has your 
father said he does not need you on the farm?" 

Ilya had no intention of telling Karl about the trouble with 
his father. "I have promised my father I will help with the 
harvest," he said. 

Karl's eyes were piercing him now. "Is your father willing for 
you to work in the town until harvest?" 

Ilya had no ready answer, and Karl said craftily, "Maybe you 
did not tell him of your plan." 

"No, I did not tell him!" Ilya flung his answer at Karl. "But I 
don't think he will care. Why should he? I have good reasons for 
what I am doing." 
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Karl's bristling eyebrows shot up. "Oh? What are they?" 

Suddenly Ilya's reasons clarified in his mind. He had not 
sorted them out before, but now he brought them forth trium- 
phantly. "Well 7 there's nothing for us to do out there in the 
winter/' 

"That's not a reason, or even an excuse," Karl said. "Is that 
all?" 

"No. Our schoolmaster, Mr. Richert, said it would be a good 
idea for us to be in an American town as much as possible, so 
that we can see how to make ours like it some day." 

Karl nodded. "There's some sense to that one." 

"We need a store of our own," Ilya went on, "so we will not 
have to come to Plainfield for supplies. I want to learn how a 
store is run." 

At this Karl frowned. "That you do not need for a long time 
yet. There is a store of every kind right here." 

He is afraid he'll lose some business if we have a store, thought 
Ilya. He hastened to add, "And I want to live where only English 
is spoken." 

This did not seem to impress Karl. "Can you speak much 
English now?" 

Ilya tried it out on him. "I speak pretty good. It is hard to 
know what Americans say." 

"What kind of job do you think you can do?" Karl asked him. 

Ilya did not want to tell him of what he considered his selling 
ability. Both John and Dan had convinced him that no one 
needed him for that kind of work in the winter. He shrugged. 
"Oh, any kind of work with my hands, I guess. I'm strong." 

Karl pinched his chin thoughtfully. "Veil, I don't know. You 
could get a job at the livery stable, maybe. Burton boards horses 
during the winter. There is always the work of taking care of 
them, harness to be repaired, wagons, sleighs, people who want 
to be driven here and there. Why don't you go ask? Burton has 
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only that boy o his to help him now, and he isn't much good." 

The livery stable Burton that boy of his Jake was his name. 
Ilya remembered Jake Burton with extreme distaste. He had been 
convinced that Jake was responsible for breaking his father's plow 
on the day they arrived, and on the several occasions when he 
had seen him in town there had been no doubt about Jake's con- 
tempt for the new settlers. If there was one place Ilya did not 
want to work, it was at Burton's livery stable. 

Karl saw that he did not jump at the suggestion. "You don't 
like the idea, eh? And why not? It's something you know how to 
do. Any farm boy can do stable work. You think you're too good 
for it, do you?" 

"No/ 7 Ilya said. "I happen to know Jake Burton doesn't like 
foreigners. I've never done anything to him, but he doesn't like 
me." 

Karl threw back his head, and laughed. "If you only want to 
work for people who like foreigners, you'll have a hard time to 
find a job around here." 

"Yes, I know." Ilya turned toward the door. "Well, maybe 111 
go and see Burton. If there's nothing else . . ." He shrugged, 
and went out. 



XVII 



ILYA STOOD in the doorway of the livery stable and drew back at 
sight of the confusion before him. Two sleighs filled the floor, 
and around them seven or eight people were milling, their loud, 
impatient voices filling the air. Above their noise rose the nasal, 
high-pitched twang of Mr. Burton as he came from the direction 
of the stalls leading a pair of horses. 

"Ain't got but two hands," he was saying. "Cain't hitch up but 
one team at a time/' 

"Where's that good-for-nothing boy of yours?" someone de- 
manded. 

"Jake? I never know where he is; cain't count on . . ." At that 
moment Mr. Burton caught sight of Ilya. His eyes widened and 
his mouth dropped open. 

In his fur hat, belted sheepskin coat, and f ur-topped boots Ilya 
was an odd enough sight. Following Burton's eyes, the others 
stopped their talk, turned, and stared. 

Inwardly Ilya quailed before them, but he looked only at 
Burton, pointed at the horses, and said, "I help?" 

"Who are you?" Burton looked him over. "One of them fur- 
riners, I see. Town's full of 'em today." He hesitated, then said, 
"Speak English, eh? Want to help harness the horses? You sure 
can. I'm in plenty of a jam. Everybody wants sleighs at once, 
and Jake's run off somewhere when I need him most." Noting 
Ilya's bewildered expression, he laughed. "Didn't get any of that, 
I bet. Well, fix horsetosleigh." He shouted the four words 
slowly, jabbed his finger toward the sleighs, took down some 
harness from a hook and handed it to Ilya. 
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Ilya nodded delightedly, and set to work. Here was something 
anybody could do. He got one team hitched up before Burton 
had finished with the other. The restless customers looked on in 
admiration. 

After they had departed, Burton turned to Ilya and said grate- 
fully, "I'm sure obliged ter you, young fella. How you happen 
along just now?" 

"Yougot job for me here?" Ilya asked eagerly. 

Burton hesitated. "A job? Right along, you mean? Well, now, 
I don't know. Jake is supposed to help me." 

"Jake gone away?" 

"Aw, yes. Sometimes stays away two or three days. You live 
in town now?" 

"I stay until harvest," Ilya said. "I want to get work." 

Burton considered him. It might not be a bad idea. It would 
be nice to have someone he could depend on. "Can't pay much 
money," he told him. 

"Enough for me to eat?" 

Burton nodded. "Guess I could manage that. Where do you 
stay?" 

Ilya shook his head. 

"I mean, where you sleep?" Burton asked. 

Ilya spread his hands. "I not know." 

Burton frowned and thought for a minute. "Maybe I can find 
a cot put it in the office there. Little stove. You won't freeze." 

Ilya understood that some arrangement would be made. Any- 
way, he had a job. That was the first hurdle. The second would 
be harder telling his friends, especially Bernard. It would fall to 
Bernard's lot to explain at home. Best get it over with. He said to 
Burton, flourishing his hands in his effort to make himself under- 
stood, "I go tell my brudder I stay with you. I come back 
queek." 

"All right." Burton laughed, and Ilya hurried off. 
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He heard the whistle of the afternoon train leaving Plainfield 
and glanced up at the sun. It must be later than he had thought; 
there would not be much time. The others must already be 
gathering to start back. 

"Ilya! Ilya!" 

He turned, and there, coming out of a store he had just passed, 
was Irina Baranova. Ilya's heart sank. She was one person he 
would rather not have seen at that moment. He stopped and 
waited for her. She caught up with him, panting, 

"Oh, I didn't know it was so late. Are the others ready? You 
wouldn't have started back without me, would you?" Her deep 
blue eyes flashed up at him as they walked along, and tendrils of 
her fair hair blew out from under her brown kerchief. 

Ilya glanced at her, then looked hastily away. "I suppose 
they're about ready," he said slowly. "Fin not going." 

Irina stopped suddenly in the middle of the sidewalk. 

"Ilya Palevsky! What are you talking about?" 

"You heard me. I said I'm not going back to the village. I've 
got a job here." 

She stared at him, unbelieving. "A job? You got a job today?" 

"Yes. Oh, not in Lessing's store, though John would have 
given me one in a minute if he could have. Fm working for 
Mr. Burton at the livery stable." 

"The livery stabler She threw back her head, and laughed. 
"That's really funny! I thought you thought you were all ready 
to be the town's prize storekeeper." 

Ilya flushed. "I am going to be a storekeeper some day. Selling 
is what I want to do, but no one here needs extra help in the 
winter. I'll take anything I can get until the thing I want turns 
up. If Fm here, I'll be ready to take it." 

People were passing them on the sidewalk, looking at them 
curiously. 

"Come on," Ilya said, "we can't stand here with everybody 
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gazing at us, even if they don't understand what we're saying. 
They think we're quarreling/ 7 He began to walk along ahead of 
her. 

"'Well, we are/' Irina snapped, coming up with him. "You've 
broken your promise to stay in the village, and for a perfectly 
childish reason. What are the others going to think? If you can 
stay, they can all stay, can't they? I can stay! Sergei and Ivan can 
stay! Why not?" 

'There are no jobs; they can't all work in the livery stable." 

"That's true, and it will make them furious. What about your 
father and mother? Do they know you're not coming back?" 

Ilya shook his head. "My father will have to make the best of 
it 111 still keep my promise to go back and help with the harvest. 
My mother I do hate to go off like this without telling her, but 
I think she will understand why I have to go." 

"Maybe she will, but it's not going to make it any easier for 
her. Maybe you're doing the right thing, but you're doing it in 
the wrong way I know that," Irina said vehemently. "You're 
running away that's what you're doing because you can't face 
telling them and having them oppose you!" 

Ilya bit his lips and did not answer her. He knew that was 
true. Still, here he was, with the kind of work he didn't really 
want. He had to stay now, if only to stand up for himself. Down 
the street he could see Bernard and the others, their arms full 
of bundles, gathering around the pungs. They were not packing 
the supplies, however, but stood holding them, talking excitedly 
about something. He wondered suddenly if they could have heard 
already about him. But no, no one knew. He was aware that 
Irina was still pestering him with questions. 

"Where are you going to live, Ilya?" 

"Oh, in the livery stable, I guess." 

"You'll freeze to death." 

"Well, you needn't gloat over me. You sound as if you thought 
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freezing would serve me right. Anyway, I won't freeze. There's 
some kind of stove." 

Suddenly Irina's voice softened. "You know I don't want any 
harm to come to you, Ilya," she said. "I'm just terribly disap- 
pointed in you, that's all. Oh, I know you hate waiting for things 
to happen. But the rest of us do, too. I can hardly wait to see 
if the wheat will come up. That's what we are all living for now, 
isn't it?" 

'That's nearly three months away," Ilya said hopelessly. 

"And what's Mr. Richert going to think?" Irina went on. 
"You're one of his favorite pupils. We all know that. This is going 
to give him a terrible blow." 

"You make it sound as if I am letting everybody down," Ilya 
said angrily. 

"What else do you call it? Coming to town and then just not 
going back. Getting yourself a job on the sly." 

Ilya flared at this. "I haven't done anything on the sly! I don't 
care how many people know what I'm doing! John Lessing knows 
I'm going to stay here. Mr. Sebastian knows it and so does Karl 
Harner. It was Karl who sent me to Burton." 

Irina looked at him searchingly. "Does Mr. Sebastian approve 
of what you are doing?" 

"No," Ilya said reluctantly. "But then, I can't expect every- 
body ..." 

Irina did not even let him finish speaking, but seized his arm 
and stopped his rapid stride. Taking a sudden step toward him, 
she thrust heir face forward, her hands clenched in an upward 
movement. Ilya drew back as if afraid she might strike him. 
"No!" she cried. "Nobody will back you up in this! It is a ter- 
rible thing you are doing much worse than anything your father 
has ever done to you! Oh, Ilya, don't do it! It isn't fair!" 

"I'm bound to try it out," Ilya answered stubbornly. 

"Then you won't go back?" 
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"No, I won't go back/ 7 

"I hate you!" She stamped her foot, and whirled away from 
him without another word. 

When Ilya came up to the group, no one noticed him at first. 
Then Bernard caught sight of him and before Ilya could speak, 
he said, "Oh, here you are, Ilya! Look, what do you think has 
happened? Aganetha Lozowick has gone away on the train!" 

Ilya was dumfounded. Aganetha! Where . . , how . , . 
Everyone was jabbering at once. Had anyone seen her go? Yes, 
the man who sold her the ticket. What was she going to do? 
She could speak some Englishyes, more than most of them. 
They remembered how hard she had worked at the school and 
how she had made more progress than anyone else. 

"She must have had this planned," Irina said. "She brought 
her bundle of things in with her this morning." Her eyes met 
Ilya's, and they said plainly, You can't desert now. Look what 
Aganetha has done! That will be hard enough to explain at home. 

But her unspoken plea had the opposite effect on Ilya. He 
knew he had to break his own bad news, and the best way to do 
it would be to stand up for Aganetha. He pulled himself together, 
and said, "Well, what's so terrible about her going away? She 
knows what she wants to do and she's going to do it. As a matter 
of fact, I'm not going back today, either. I've got a job at the 
livery stable, for the next few weeks, anyway." 

There was a stunned silence while they all stared at him. Then, 
"Ilya! You you're not staying here!" Bernard gasped. 

"Yes, I am," Ilya said. He looked at the gaping faces around 
him, avoiding Irina's accusing eyes. "Maybe you all know why. 
Bernard, you can tell father I'll be back in time to help get in 
the wheat." Without waiting for any comment or risking an 
argument, he turned and walked rapidly down the street, sud- 
denly aware of the blue, bitter cold of late afternoon that shut 
down around him. 
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WHEN ILYA got back to the livery stable Burton set him to clean- 
ing out the stalls and mixing feed for the horses. They were 
working by lantern light before the sleighs came back, and by the 
time the teams had been taken care of, night had fallen. Their 
breath and that of the horses mingled like smoke in the piercing 
cold air. 

Burton took a silver dollar out of his pocket. ''You got any 
money?" he asked Ilya, tapping the dollar and pointing to Ilya's 
pocket. Ilya shook his head. "Then here's this toward your 
wages/' Burton said. "You gotta eat. There's Ike's Place down 
the street" 

Ilya nodded. "Thankyou." 

Burton snapped his fingers. "By cricky!" he exclaimed. "I fer- 
got to look up a bed for you." Seeing Ilya's puzzled look, he said, 
"No bed. I fergot. You sleep inhay tonight? Lots of hay up 
there." He pointed to the loft. "Hay'll keep you plenty warm 
and all that fur riggin' you got on." He held up the lantern and 
shook his head. "No light up there. Hay might catch fire. You 
get up early. Feed horses." All this was accompanied by enough 
gestures to show Ilya what he was talking about. 

After Burton had gone, Ilya stood looking at the silver dollar 
in his hand. He was hungry and the thought of a hot supper at 
Ike's was tempting, but the dollar might have to last, he didn't 
know how long, and he still had the cold potatoes and bread he 
had brought from home. Besides, he didn't want to risk meeting 
John Lessing or Dan Sebastian tonight. Tomorrow would be 
time enough to tell them what he was doing. 
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He peered into the little office near the door of the stable. 
There was a tiny, oblong-shaped stove without any fire in it, a 
cluttered desk, and a bottomless chair with a dirty, folded horse 
blanket for a seat. I'll borrow this for the night, Ilya thought, and, 
taking the blanket with him, he climbed the ladder into the loft. 

It was pitch black up there but after a few minutes his eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, and though no light came 
through the one window at the end of the loft, it was distinguish- 
able against the lesser blackness outside. And there was plenty of 
hay. It was banked up against the walls, covering the chinks and 
keeping out some of the cold, and it was heaped up in the middle 
of the floor. Ilya felt around until he found a corner where the 
pile was thickest, and there he decided to make his bed. After he 
had eaten his scanty supper, he curled up in the hay, pulled the 
horse blanket and some more hay over him and tried to go to 
sleep. 

It had been a terribly exhausting day. He didn't see why he 
couldn't go to sleep at once. Where was all the bravado, the sense 
of adventure with which he had started out that morning? He 
hadn't expected to have to fight loneliness and panic when the 
thing he had determined to do was accomplished. Now it all 
seemed to him impulsive, childish, as Irina had said. If he had 
been patient until summer there would have been a job at Dan 
Sebastian's waiting for him, perhaps one at Lessing's store. 

He tried in vain to keep his mind from picturing the scene at 
home when Bernard came in without him. He could see his father 
raging around the kitchen, his mother not showing her heart- 
break, trying to understand, Mr. Richerfs disillusion and disap- 
pointment in him. He wished with all his heart he had not come. 

His mind drifted vaguely to Aganetha Lozowick. He wondered 
where she was ? and if she was lying awake wishing she had not 
run away. No, not Aganetha. She had probably been smarter than 
he, and had known where she was going and what she was going 
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to do before she set out. Even if her father went after her, as he 
was likely to do ? Ilya doubted if Aganetha would come back. 

For some time he tumbled restlessly around in the hay, getting 
all mixed up in it. It stuck into his eyes, his mouth, his ears. The 
stable was freezing cold. He could hear the horses stamping and 
blowing down below. Ilya flung out his arm to scoop more hay 
over him and the back of his hand struck something hard, some- 
thing he had uncovered. He felt the projection again. It was 
rounded and smooth, like a handle. Forgetting the cold, Ilya 
stood up and swept the hay away from the object, digging deeper 
and deeper, feeling along the handle until his fingers touched a 
short crosspiece and then down to a point. Why, this was an old 
plow; he could easily push it out of his way. He felt for the other 
handle and could not find it. Running his hand up from the 
beam, he encountered a jagged end where the second handle had 
been broken off. A sudden chill ran over him, colder than the 
air in the loft. Why hadn't he guessed at once? Here, hidden 
under the hay in Burton's livery stable, was his father's broken 
plow! 

ILYA tore the hay away from the plow and pulled it forward to 
the window. His eyes were accustomed to the dark and he could 
see it well enough now. He stood looking at it until the bitterness 
of the cold drove him back under the hay and the dirty blanket. 
His mind was in a whirl. Who had put the plow here? Someone 
who had great strength, to hoist so heavy an object up a ladder. 
Did Burton know about it? It didn't seem likely. If he had 
known, would he have sent Ilya up here to spend the night? It 
was nearly dawn when he fell asleep, exhausted with his futile 
questioning, excited, yet disheartened by what he had found. 

"Hello, you!" 

The shout woke him suddenly. He sat up and saw a round, 
pasty face, a shock of black hair under an old cap, and Jake 
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Burton's little pig eyes looking at him over the edge of the trap 
door. 

"Why didn't you feed the horses, like you was told?" 

Ilya rubbed his hand across his forehead. Feed horses. Yes, 
that was what Burton had told him to do. At that moment Jake 
saw the plow standing in broad daylight against the window. His 
loose mouth fell open and his eyes widened. "So-o-o! You found 
it!" Jake's voice held fear as well as surprise. He clambered up 
into the loft, went over to the plow and laid hold of it 

Ilya seized his arm. "Younot touch!" he cried. 'My fadder's 
plow! You bring it here?" 

Jake snatched his arm away. "Lay off me, you lousy foreigner!" 
he snarled. 

"You bring it here?" Ilya asked again. 

Jake rolled his tongue around in his mouth, and did not answer. 

Ilya thrust his face close to Jake's, his hands clenched. "You 
tell me!" he said between his teeth. "I get your fadder." 

Jake backed against the wall. His eyes darted back and forth in 
terror. "No!" he whispered hoarsely. "No!" 

Ilya stood over him. "Tell!" he commanded. 

Jake moistened his lips. "Wasn't my idea/' he gasped. "Karl 
Harner said to hide the plow somewheres." 

Karl Harner! Ilya drew back. Suddenly things began to fall into 
place in his mind. Karl Harner had been determined his father 
should buy the new plow and he had found a way to make him 
do it. "Does Harner know plow is here?" he asked. 

Jake shook his head and Ilya could almost have laughed to 
think that Karl, not knowing, had sent him to this place to ask 
for a job! Now he must think what to do. He must not run im- 
pulsively to Karl, and likely as not hear him deny everything. Ilya 
couldn't even be sure Jake was telling the truth. Maybe the whole 
thing was Jake's idea, not Karl's. 

The stable door banged. Burton's voice called out, "Jake! You 
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worthless idiot, where are you? And where's that boy I hired last 
night? I told him to get up early and feed the horses. Nothing's 
been done/' He went to the foot of the ladder, and yelled, "What 
in thunder are you doing up there?" 

"Gettin 7 some hay." Jake hastily threw an armful down into 
his father's angry face. He gave Ilya a push toward the ladder. 
"G'wan down," he said. "Get busy. Old man's mad." 

As Ilya backed distractedly down the ladder, he saw Jake 
dragging the plow into the far corner of the loft. 



XIX 



ONE MORNING in the last week of March, Sophie Palevsky opened 
the door and stepped out to shake her bedding. At the first breath 
of air she stopped short, the heavy quilt hanging from her hands. 
Why, what had happened during the night? There was a softness 
in the blue of the sky, a sudden warmth to the sun, though the 
earth was still snowbound. Sophie drew in great drafts of the 
damp, mild air, and a thrill of excitement swept through her. 
She forgot to shake her quilt, but ran back into the house with it 
and into the kitchen where Nicolas sat brooding beside the stove. 
"Nicolas!" she said. "Oh, Nicolas! Spring has come!" 

He looked at her and out at the snow-covered world as if he 
thought she had taken leave of her senses. 

She tossed the quilt on a chest. "Come!" she said, taking his 
hand and pulling him toward the door. "Just come and smell 
the air!" 

They stood in the doorway, sniffing, and after a moment the 
gloomy look that had lain so heavily on Nicolas' face ever since 
Ilya went away lightened. He held up his hand, then nodded 
slowly. "The wind is from the south," he said. "It may be that 
this terrible winter is almost over." 

All day softness and warmth lay over the frozen drifts and the 
south wind blew over them, so that by night their height was 
decreased by several inches and there was water dripping from the 
fringes of icicles along the roofs. 

Everyone in the village was excited. "It can't last," some said. 
"It doesn't mean a thing. Tonight will be cold and the snow will 
be frozen solid again." 
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But they were wrong. Day after day the south wind blew and 
the sun grew warmer and warmer, molding the great, piled-up 
masses of snow from peaks to hummocks, to waves, to flat, shal- 
low stretches. Then one Saturday night in early April there was 
the smell of rain in the air. 

David Richert and Bernard came stamping into the Palevsky 
kitchen, their arms loaded with the week's supplies. 

"We had a hard time getting back from Plainfield," David 
said. "The runners sank right through the snow into mudthick, 
deep mud. The horses could hardly pull us." 

"Well have to get the wagon out before we go again, father/' 
Bernard said. 

They put their bundles on the table. "A night of rain will take 
away every bit of the snow." David looked around at them all, his 
merry grin lighting up his face. "Think what it will be to see bare 
ground again!" 

Nicolas Palevsky set down the bag of potatoes he was about 
to lift from the table, and fastened his eyes on David, "Bare 
ground is not what I want to see," he said, and his voice was grim. 
"I want to see the ground covered with green in every furrow we 
have planted. I only want to see shoots of winter wheat standing 
up through the mud." He took up the bag again and carried it 
out to the shed. 

As soon as he had left the room, Sophie said to Bernard in a 
low voice, "Did you see Ilya in the town today?" 

"Yes, I saw him." 

"Is he all right? Is he still at the livery stable?" 

"He's all right. Yes, he's still therecurrying horses, hitching 
up sleighs, cleaning stalls." Bernard laughed. "I can see he doesn't 
like it much. But he likes being with John Lessing when he isn't 
working." 

David Richert spoke up. "Ilya will have a job in Lessing's store 
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some day; I have no doubt of that. But it was too bad he couldn't 
wait." He went out of the room. 

"Mother!" Bernard leaned toward his mother and spoke in an 
excited whisper. "Ilya told me something terribly important." 

"Oh!" Sophie clasped her hands. "Is he coming home?" 

Bernard shook his head. "No, not yet, anyway." He looked 
around to be sure they were alone. "Ilya has found father's broken 
plow/' he whispered. 

"Oh-o-o!" 

Bernard nodded. "Yes! Isn't that exciting? What do you sup- 
pose father will say?" 

"You must not tell him. I forbid it, Bernard." Sophie's voice 
was low and intense. "He has no use for the old plow now 
that he has the new one. You know how it will upset him to 
bring the matter up again." Then she asked, "Where is the 
plow?" 

"In the livery-stable loft, under the hay. That's where Ilya 
found it." 

"What a place for a plow! Who put it there?" 

"Ilya says it was Jake Burton, that boy who made it fall off 
the wagon in the first place. But listen to this, mother. Jake told 
Ilya.it was Karl Harner who got him to hide the plow so father 
would have to buy a new one." 

"Karl Harner!" Sophie gasped in astonishment. 

"Yes, I guess he's not what we think. Father had better . . ." 
He stopped abruptly as the door from the shed opened and 
Nicolas came into the room. 

There was a strange, excited look on his face. He held up his 
hand. "Listen!" he said. 

They heard it then, the pelting of the rain as it hit the windows, 
as it beat upon the ground. David Richert came in from the bed- 
room. "It has come at last!" he cried gaily. "Let's do nothing but 
just sit still and listen to winter turning into spring." 
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All night long the rain poured down upon the prairie. That 
night seemed to Nicolas Palevsky the longest he had ever spent. 
He got up several times to peer out through the streaming win- 
dow panes, but he could see nothing. He was at the window, in 
an agony of waiting, when dawn came into the sky. Slowly, slowly, 
the blackness changed to gray, and Nicolas stood looking out 
upon a gray world. The rain had stopped, but dark clouds still 
hung low over a dreary land. Only it was not land he saw, but 
great pools of water standing in the fields where yesterday there 
had been a sheet of snow. If the wheat is not already frozen it is 
drowned, he thought bitterly. Now he would have to wait until 
the water went down to know . . . But he could not wait not 
even another hour. t 

Dressing quickly, he went out into the dawn and over to his 
sodden field. Walking carefully, he saw that the pools of water 
were shallow, and in some places the earth showed through. At 
one of these spots he stopped and knelt down in the mud. Bend- 
ing until his heavy brown beard almost touched the ground, he 
searched for the little shoots of wheat that had stood so gaily 
above it in late October. Alive or dead, they were lying flat now, 
beaten down by the rain and all but buried in the mud. Nicolas 
felt around gently. His big fingers were trembling with excite- 
ment as he scooped up the sticky loam and pushed it aside. 

He found them at last, the little row of shoots, and he paused 
and sat back on his heels, his hands dropping limply to his sides. 
He gazed and gazed at the ground before him, and suddenly the 
tears were running down his face. Great sobs shook his heavy 
shoulders. He had waited so long and so hopelessly, and so many 
dreadful things had happened. And now this. He couldn't be- 
lieve it; he couldn't really believe it. To expect the worst all these 
months and then to find the best that could possibly happen, for 
there, in the little groove his hands had made, the wheat was 
green. 
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NICOLAS did not know how long he knelt there, feasting his eyes 
on the greenness of his wheat, but when he looked up full day- 
light had come and in the northwest there was a band of clear 
blue across the sky. He started at the touch of a hand on his 
shouder and, turning, saw Sophie standing beside him. 

"Look!" he said, pointing to the ground. "Just look." 

Sophie bent over beside him. She stared for a moment with- 
out speaking, then her hand gripped Nicolas' shoulder tightly. 
"Oh!" she whispered, "it has lived! The wheat has lived! When 
I saw you out here . . . the way you looked ... I thought . . ." 

Nicolas nodded. "I know. You came to console me, didn't you, 
Sophie?" 

She laughed, then straightened up suddenly. "This is not some- 
thing we can keep to ourselves, Nicolas! Come! Let's wake every- 
body up and tell them!" As they hurried to Alexander Baranova's 
house she was thinking, Now we shall have a harvest and Ilya 
will come home. 

Toward the middle of the morning, although there was no 
wind, the clouds scattered as quickly as if they had been blown 
away, leaving the sun blazing and triumphant in a clean, blue 
sky. By noon the heat seemed intense in comparison with the cold 
that had so recently gone. The water on the surface of the ground 
disappeared, leaving a slough of mud. 

The warm weather had come to stay. Within a week the mud 
dried and the hot fingers of the sun reached down through the 
hard cracks to pull the flattened shoots of wheat up to the light. 
By the third week in April the fields were thick strips of olive 
green against the bright green of new grass, against the pale, deli- 
cate green of tiny leaves already showing on the fruit trees. 

Not only from one Mennonite village, but also from the other 
settlements in the surrounding counties where the Russian wheat 
had been planted, news of its survival spread throughout Kansas 
and beyond. Among all the people interested in its success, no 
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one was more concerned than were Karl Harner and Dan Sebas- 
tian. They had been responsible for bringing these people here 
Karl with an eye to business, Dan because of his belief in spite of 
all the calamities that had threatened the first planting. Now he 
had been fully justified, and it was with relief as well as joy that 
he went out to the village to see for himself the fields of ripening 
grain. 

In late June, when it was time to harvest, the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington sent some of their men out to see 
hard, red wheat such as had never before been grown on Kansas 
land. Dan Sebastian went with them to act as interpreter. They 
stood with Nicolas Palevsky and his neighbors on the edge of 
Nicolas' field where the wheat grew in rich, tawny ripeness, the 
heads hanging full and heavy on the tall stalks. The men looked 
at it in silence, then one of them asked through Dan, "What 
kind of wheat is this, Palevsky, that can live through the winter 
you've had here?" 

"We call it Turkey wheat," Nicolas answered. "It is the kind 
we have always used at home." 

"It is just a lucky accident, then, that Kansas soil has the same 
composition as the soil that grows such wheat in your own 
country, and the climate must be much the same. Is that right? 
Or do you have some special way of planting?" 

Nicolas shrugged and spread his hands. "We knew nothing 
about this soil. We did everything the way we have always done. 
Before we plant, we plow the dew under." 

"Plow the dew under." The man from Washington repeated 
the words slowly. "By thunder! That may be the secret!" he said 
to the others. "They plow the moisture into the soil." He turned 
to Nicolas. "It's too bad you haven't got more of this wheat. All 
the farmers around here will be wanting some of your seed." 

"There will not be any seed to sell this year," Nicolas told him. 
"Next year we can make larger fields, and there will be plenty." 
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"Well, it looks as if your kind of wheat has come to stay," 
one of the others said. "Has this settlement got a name?" 

Nicolas smiled. "Just today it has a name. Our committee met 
last night, and we decided to call the village Gnadenau." 

The man turned to Dan Sebastian. "G nad ... I can't even 
pronounce it! What in the world does it mean?" 

"Gnadenau means Fields of Grace," Dan told him. 



XX 



IT HAD taken Ilya Palevsky nearly all day to walk the fourteen 
miles from Plainfield to Gnadenau, carrying a small bundle of 
clothing on his back and a carefully wrapped package in his hand. 
When he saw the fields of standing wheat the rays of the late 
afternoon sun were slanting straight across them. He came first to 
Alexander Baranova's field and stopped in amazement. The most 
he had expected to see were normal, medium-sized stalks, not too 
strong after the rigorous winter. And here, growing riotously in 
this foreign soil, was a small forest of high, lush grain. A light wind 
skimmed over it, rippling the sunlit wheat like waves in motion, 
full of changing light and color. Meadow larks and bobolinks 
sang above the fields, and around them the tall prairie grass was 
starred with brilliant orange and red and purple wild flowers. 
Suddenly Ilya remembered what his mother had said on the day 
they had arrived here, almost a year ago: This is a good place. 

"Halloo, Ilya!" 

The soft voice greeting him in English startled him out of 
his reverie. "Irina!" 

Standing there at the comer of her father's field she seemed a 
part of the wheat itselftall and golden in her dress of tawny 
brown. 

"So you came back, after all/' Though she smiled, there was a 
tone in her voice that brought a flush to Ilya's cheeks. 

"Didn't you expect me? I said Fd come for the harvesting." 
He paused, then, "Do you still hate me, Irina?" 

He spoke so hesitantly that her face softened and she came 
toward him. "Ilya I was very rude that day in town," she said. 
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"You're glad to see me, then?" 

"Of course. Did you like working at the livery stable?" 

"No!" he said violently. "It's nothing I'd keep on with. I'm not 
going back to it. That Jake Burton is a bully; he did everything he 
could to plague me. But he didn't dare go too far; he knows I've 
got something on him." 

"What is it?" 

"I can't tell you now." 

"Oh! What are you going to do have a job at Lessing's?" 

"I hope so, if John can persuade his brother to let me try it." 

"Mr. Sebastian will give you work in his store, won't he?" 

Ilya flushed. "I don't know. He was angry with me at first, 
because Iwent away from here as I did. We had some long talks 
about it. It seems he left his home in the same way, years ago, 
when he became a peddler. The difference was he hadn't 
promised to stay." 

Irina said nothing, and Ilya went on, "But I don't want to sell 
dry goods in Sebastian's store all my life." 

Irina smiled at him teasingly. "What sort of merchandise- 
would it please you to sell, Mr. Particular?" 

Ilya hesitated. "Well, just now, seeing the wheat and how 
wonderfully it came through has given me an idea, I'm thinking 
of what is going to be made of our flour better bread and crackers 
than any I've tasted in America, so far and all sorts of other 
things. I'd like to sell the flour or, better still, own a bakery." 

"That's very exciting!" She sighed. "I wish I wasn't a girl. 
Maybe I'd . . ." 

She didn't finish and Ilya said, "I can guess. You'd leave 
Gnadenau." He grinned. "I'm not used to the new name yet. 
Well, don't let being a girl stop you. Aganetha Lozowick didn't 
let it stop her. Did her parents find out what became of her?" 

"Oh, yes. She wrote to them from Parsons. It's a much larger 
place than Plainfield. You'd never believe what she's done. She's 
hired herself out as a servant to some family there." 
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"As a servant!" 

"Yes. She cooks and keeps house/' 

"But what do her father and mother think?" Ilya asked. 
"Didn't they try to get her back?" 

"No. They said she would only run away again. They never 
answered her letter and they pretend they have forgotten her, but 
they are heartbroken just the same. It was a cruel thing for her 
to do." 

Irina spoke so feelingly that Ilya could not help saying, "You 
think the same of me, don't you, Irina?" 

Her blue eyes looked straight into his and she answered, "Yes, 
you were cruel, too, and you ought to be ashamedbut at least 
you have come back." 

"I am ashamed," Ilya told her. "It was just that I couldn't 
stand up to my father any longer. We're too different." 

Irina was silent for a moment, then she said, "Well, I guess 
you'll have your bakery some day." 

"Yes, I will." He picked up his bundles, and he and Irina 
walked away from the fields, past all the strange little houses 
which looked more foreign than ever to Ilya after his weeks in 
Plainfield. Near the place where the schoolhouse had stood he 
saw a small, square building, newly built. "Who lives there?" 
he asked Irina. 

"Mr. Richert," she answered. "The committee paid his salary 
in lumber, and as soon as the mud dried he built his house," 

"Does he have school there?" 

"No. School is over for the summer. We're going to have a 
new schoolhouse before it begins again, and a church, too." 

"If the village keeps on growing there will have to be a store 
here some day," Ilya said. 

Irina laughed. "Maybe we'll even need a bakery. Maybe that 
would bring you back." 

Ilya did not reply. Looking at the few crude, forlorn-looking 
little houses, he could hardly imagine Gnadenau ever being 
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enough of a town to need a bakery. But, still, with the wheat 
such a success already, who could tell what the future of Gnade- 
nau might be? 

When they reached his father's door Irina left him, and he 
went in reluctantly to meet his family. 

He found them at supper. Bernard sat with his back to him 
and did not see him come in, but Nicolas and Sophie, on the 
other side of the table, raised startled eyes. 

"Ilya!" Sophie jumped up and ran to him and threw her arms 
around him. 

"Matushka!" he cried, holding her close. "It is good to be 
home." He knew those were words she would like to hear. 

Bernard whirled around on his bench. "Halloo, Ilya!" 

Only Nicolas had not spoken, and the air was tense with his 
silence. He did not move from his place, and Ilya thought per- 
haps he only imagined the flare of joy in his father's eyes before 
Nicolas said tonelessly, "This is a surprise, Ilya." 

Ilya bit his lips, vowing he would not lose his temper. "I know 
you didn't expect me to keep even this much of my promise, 
father," he said. "Fin sorry I went off as I did without say- 
ing anything. I had to go and I knew you would try to stop 
me." 

"You had to go, eh? Well, youVe had your fling. Maybe now 
you'll feel some obligation to stay and help run this farm. YouVe 
seen our wheat." He could not keep a note of pride out of his 
voice. 

"Yes, father, I've seen the wheat. It's wonderful." Should he 
tell him now and get it over with, that he was only there to help 
with the harvest? While he hesitated, Nicolas said, "We start 
cutting the grain tomorrow morning. You and Bernard can get 
out the scythes and have them ready." 

So the father still made the decisions. Resentment flared up in 
Ilya, but he held his tongue. Turning to his mother, he gave her 
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his package. "I've a present for you, mother/' he said. "Unpack 
it carefully; it might break." 

"A present!" Not since she came to America had anyone 
brought her a present! She laid it on the table, and her fingers 
trembled as she untied the string and unrolled layers and layers 
of heavy brown paper. "Oh!" It lay before her at last a lamp 
an oil lamp just like the one she had so longed for nearly a year 
ago! Tears came to her eyes and a flush of joy spread over her 
face. "Oh, Ilya t'ank you." It was the first time she had spoken 
to him in English, and before his father, too, and he realized how 
far she had come in a year. 

Untying his bundle, Ilya took from it a small can of coal oil. 
"This will keep it going for a while," he said. "Bernard will get 
you a large can of it the next time he goes to Plainfield. The 
money you spend for candles will be much better spent on oil 
for the lamp." He glanced quickly at his father as he said this, 
fearing his objection, but Nicolas could find nothing to say in 
the face of Sophie's delight. 

When darkness came Ilya poured the oil into the lamp, turned 
up the wick and lighted it, then snapped on the glass chimney 
with the fluted top. They all sat silent, watching it burn and 
noting how it lighted up the whole room. Sophie thought it was 
beautiful. "An lamp," she whispered in English. "I haf an 
lamp." 
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THE SUN rode high over the fields of Gnadenau where day after 
brilliant day the big cradle scythes, swung by strong, practiced 
hands, went swishing through the wheat. During the harvesting 
Ilya said nothing to his father about going back to Plainfield. Nic- 
olas was so jubilant, so happy to be at work in the field again after 
the long winter of inactivity and worry. He and Bernard cut the 
grain swiftly and surely with the confidence of men made for 
work on the land. Ilya followed them, swinging his scythe more 
slowly. It enraged him to find it so clumsy, and to mind the 
back-breaking labor which seemed only to exhilarate his father 
and his brother and, for that matter, his neighbors who were 
working joyously in the adjoining fields. His father glanced at 
him now and then with a puzzled expression, and it made him 
feel more awkward than ever. 

Now it was summer and there was no need for the young 
people to find a house for their gatherings. In the soft, warm dusk, 
when the sweet smell of the wheat came to them from the fields 
and the evening star hung glowing in the fading western sky, 
they sat in the long grass around David Richert's house. The boys 
talked mostly of what they were going to do, and they besieged 
Ilya with questions as to how they could best set about doing 
it. Now that he was back, helping with the harvest, they forgot 
how they had felt about him when he went away. He was one of 
them, and yet his few weeks in Plainfield had set him apart 
because he now possessed the knowledge and experience for 
which they longed. Sometimes David Richert joined them, and 
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although he sympathized with their unrest and their eagerness 
to become American faster than was possible, he hoped the desire 
to get away from farming would not affect them all. Let Ilya and 
Igor and Sergei and some of the others go if they would, there 
must still be the steady ones, the ones who loved the land and 
who saw the future in growing wheat. 

The cutting was over at last and the great scythes gave way to 
the threshing stones which the Mennonites had brought with 
them from their own country. The wheat was strewn thick on 
the ground, and horses or oxen drew the heavy, deeply notched 
stones over it, removing the grain from the stalk. Then it was 
gathered in large baskets and sent to the mill in Maynard on the 
Cottonwood River, to be ground into flour. 

When the last load had gone off in the wagons and the seed 
wheat had been put carefully away, Ilya felt that his work in 
Gnadenau was finished. Now he was free to go back to Plain- 
field. But there was something he wanted to get off his mind 
before he went; he must tell his father about Karl Harner and 
the broken plow. Nicolas ought to know Karl was not the good 
friend he pretended to be. Ill tell him in the morning, just before 
I go, Ilya thought. 

But in the morning there was no time, for at breakfast Nicolas 
said, 'Those men who came from Washington to see the wheat 
told us we should plant corn. In this country the corn grows very 
fast and can be gathered so the ground still has time to lie fallow 
before we plant wheat again. It sounds like a good thing to do. 
Risley, the American, will sell us some seed. Baranova and I are 
going to his place this morning to see about it/' He got up at 
once and went out to harness the horses. 

The boys helped him, and as soon as he had driven away Ilya 
said, "I'm going to tell father about his old plow/' 

"You'd better not!" Bernard warned him. "If he knew how 
Karl Harner tricked him he'd be so mad he'd break a blood ves- 
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sel. Mother wouldn't let me tell him. What's the use? He's per- 
fectly happy with his new plow." 

"Yes, but the new one isn't paid for, and Karl has a paper father 
signed saying he'd pay for it with money from his first crop of 
wheat. And now there isn't enough wheat to sell and father can't 
pay until another year at least." 

"I know. But what can Harner do about it?" Bernard asked. 

"I think he can take father's land." 

"Oh, no!" 

"Yes. I heard two men talking in the restaurant about a for- 
eigner who owed one of them money, and the other said. Take 
his land if he can't pay you.' Father will have to get money some- 
how. I've got to tell him." 

"Well, tell him, then," Bernard said ruefully, "I don't want 
to be around when you do it." 

But as soon as his father came back, Ilya had another decision 
to make which drove the thought of Karl Harner and his treach- 
ery quite out of his mind. 



XXII 



DAN SEBASTIAN was driving his light buggy at a smart clip over 
the prairie to Gnadenau. He had not been there since the day he 
went out with the men from Washington, and now that the first 
harvest was in and the new winter wheat would not be planted 
until September, Dan knew the summer interim was important. 
There would be heat, and drought, and storms, and dust, and day 
after day of blazing, blinding sun. The summer vegetables must 
be put in immediately, and for the things the Mennonites could 
not raise themselves the stores in Plainfield must still give them 
credit. Their debts would pile up but, after next year's crop of 
wheat, Dan believed they would be secure. He felt responsible for 
their welfare, even more responsible, apparently, than did Karl 
Harner. 

A worried frown creased Dan's forehead. Karl's attitude toward 
the new settlers seemed to have changed now that he saw them 
safely established on Kansas land. Once he had remarked to Dan, 
"Those foreigners owe me plenty. If they don't pay up this sum- 
mer, I guess I vill have to take some of that good wheat land for 
myself." He had laughed disagreeably, and Dan had glanced at 
him and said sharply, "I doubt if you could do that, Karl. It 
wouldn't be a good way to encourage colonists to stay here, would 
it? After all, they are your countrymen; you're a foreigner, too." 

"I am American now," Karl told him. "I have my papers. And 
I have my business to think about. Some of these people have 
borrowed money -from the Mennonites in the East and have paid 
me; some still owe me after nearly a year." 

"They are honest. They will pay you." 
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"Yes, they vill pay me. I see to that." Dan saw Karl's powerful 
hands close into a fist. He made up his mind he would keep an 
eye on him. 

He drew up his horse before Nicolas Palevsky's door. There 
were two reasons for his visit today; he wanted to see what was 
going on in the fields, and he wanted to take Ilya back with him. 
Somehow he must make Nicolas realize that the time had come 
to let the boy try the thing he wanted most to do. It had been 
hard to forgive him for running away in the winter. But he knew 
the experience had done something for Ilya; it had made him 
ashamed of following a childish impulse when he wanted so 
much to be thought a man. 

Sophie answered his knock at the door and her whole face 
lighted up with welcome. "Dan Sebastian! It is good to see you. 
Come in! Come in!" 

Dan laughed, throwing back his head in his gay, careless way, 
and went into the small kitchen. "Where are Nicolas and the 
boys?" 

"Nicolas has gone to Mr. Risley's for seed corn. The boys I 
do not know somewhere about the village. I'll make some 
coffee." She moved quickly, putting the kettle on the hot part 
of the stove, pouring coffee beans into the grinder. It was exciting 
to have a visitor especially Dan Sebastian. "It is strange to see 
the fields all bare after we have been looking at the wheat for so 
long," she said. "But tomorrow the plowing for the corn will 
begin. We have never seen corn. They say it grows very fast in this 
country, and the fields will soon be green again." 

"Sophie, what about Ilya?" 

Dan asked the question so suddenly that Sophie was startled. 
She stopped turning the coffee grinder and stared at him. 

"Has he said anything about going back to Plainfield?" Dan 
asked. 

"No, he has not said a word all this time," she answered, "but 
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I know he is going. I feel it. He has not changed his mind/' She 
went on grinding the coffee. 

Dan was silent for a moment, then he said, "Are you willing for 
him to go, Sophie?" 

A shadow passed over her face and there was a tightness in her 
voice as she answered, "Yes." 

"That will make it easier when I talk to Nicolas," Dan said 
gently. 

Sophie set the coffee to boil, then sat down at the table, her 
hands clasped tensely before her. She leaned toward Dan, her 
eyes clouded with apprehension. "Oh, Dan, don't talk to Nicolas 
about Ilya!" she begged. "I sometimes think it would be better 
for him to just go away as he did before/ 7 

Dan shook his head slowly. "Ilya would never do that again, 
even if you asked him to," he said. "He has grown up in these few 
weeks, Sophie; he sees things differently now/ 7 

They were drinking the coffee when Ilya came dashing in, 
breathless. "Mr. Sebastian! I saw your horse and buggy. When did 
you come? You don't have to go back right away, do you? 77 

"Not for an hour or two, 77 Dan told him, laughing. "It's sum- 
mer now; we can drive back at night/ 7 

"We?" 

Dan nodded. "I thought maybe you'd want to go back with 
me," he said casually. "The last time I saw you, you said you 
were planning to come into town after the harvest. Remember? 
Well, I'm ready to try you out in the store if you want the job." 

"If I want the job!" Ilya drew a long breath. His face was glow- 
ing and his voice jubilant as he turned to Sophie. "Did you hear 
that, mother?" 

She nodded, smiling. It was impossible not to share his joy. 
"Yes, Ilya, and I hope . . ." She stopped suddenly. They all 
heard the rumble of wagon wheels as Nicolas drove up to the 
shed. 
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After a moment Ilya said, "I'll go out and help him unharness 
the team/' 

Oh 7 Ilya, be careful what you say! Sophie prayed to herself. 
Don't tell him now! She and Dan listened while they drank their 
coffee, but the only sounds that came from the shed were the 
clanking of the harness and the stamping and blowing of the 
horses. 

Presently Nicolas and Ilya came in. Nicolas, like everybody 
else, was overjoyed to see Dan Sebastian. "So you came out to 
see how we are doing, eh?" he boomed, a wide grin on his sun- 
burned face. "Well, we do fine. Tomorrow we begin plowing for 
the corn. Risley tells me it must be planted in hills, not in fur- 
rows like we plant the wheat. I have so much seed, I am going to 
plant two fields. I have not used nearly all my land." He turned 
to Ilya. "I think we'll plow the dew under, like we do for the 
wheat Risley says he never heard of that way, but it can do no 
harm." 

We again. So his father took it for granted he would stay and 
plow for the corn, and Dan Sebastian took it for granted he would 
go back to Plainfield with him. It was a tense moment, and no 
one said anything. Only Nicolas was not aware of the situation. 
"Can I have some of that coffee, Sophie?" he asked, flinging 
himself on a bench at the table. 

"Yes, Nicolas, of course." She jumped up and went to the 
stove to pour it for him. Her hand trembled as she lifted the big 
coffee pot "Some for you, too, Ilya?" she said. 

"Not now, mother," he answered. "Fll get Bernard and we'll 
unload the seed/' He went out quickly. 

But he did not go at once to find Bernard. He walked away 
from Gnadenau, out across the prairie to the west. Although the 
sun was still high and bright, the sky might have been black with 
storm and the long, springing grass through which he waded 
might have been brown and dead, for all he knew. He was aware 
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of nothing save the turmoil in his mind. It had not occurred to 
him he would be expected to stay and plant the corn. Why, his 
father had understood long ago he was going to Plainfield. Surely 
he had fulfilled his promise. Or had he really? Did he, somehow, 
owe his father time for those weeks he had spent in the town? 
And here was Dan Sebastian ready to take him back that very 
night, with a job waiting for him a job in a store. What if 
Nicolas was planning to plant an extra field? He and Bernard 
could handle it. But it will take more time, and the corn ought to 
be in right away, he thought. Still how could he wait any longer 
to start out on a life of his own? Dan Sebastian did not expect 
him to wait. Groaning with despair and indecision, he turned 
and strode back to the village, feeling that whatever he did was 
going to hurt somebody. 

He found Bernard already at home. Dan was standing up as if 
about to go, and Ilya could tell by the frustrated look on his 
father's face that Dan had told him what he was planning to do. 
His mother stood by the table, her stocky little figure erect, her 
chin held high. Into the silence Dan said, "Your father and 
mother know what you want to do, Ilya. They will not try to stop 
you. Get your things together; we ought to be starting." 

Ilya did not move. He stood looking from one to the other, 
clenching and unclenching his hands. His eyes rested longest on 
Dan Sebastian's eyes, and he saw in them not a look of persuasion 
but of challenge. Dan was trying him out; his whole future might 
rest on this decision. This time he could not fail the man whose 
friendship and approval he craved above that of any other. His 
eyes did not waver as he said, "You go along, Mr. Sebastian. I'll 
come when we have planted the corn." 



Part Two 
THE TOWN 
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"AUGUST six." Ilya was looking over John Lessing's shoulder at 
the ledger, watching John set down the store accounts. "That was 
the date we came here/' Ilya said. "It has been a whole year/' 

John looked up. "Golly! If it wasn't for your accent, Ilya, Fd 
think you were a native American, your English is so good." 

Ilya shook his head. "There is much yet to learn even things 
in this store I cannot name." 

"Well, nothing important." John laughed. "You're doing all 
right. By the time Owen gets back I'll have you so trained in he 
won't be able to part with you." 

"It is more likely he will part with me fast," Ilya said ruefully. 
"It is your idea, not his, to have me help while he goes to buy 
things for the store. I think he still does not like to have a for- 
eigner here." 

"Don't worry. It's summer now, and the railroad is bringing 
lots of new people to town. We'll have twice the trade we had in 
the winter, and we need extra help. Now watch how I do the 
bookkeeping. You may have to help out on this as well as on the 
selling." 

Ilya bent over the ledger, absorbed and attentive. There was no 
part of storekeeping which did not interest him now. Learning 
the names of hundreds of different articles and the prices attached 
to them was his daily lesson. He could show carpets and curtains 
and wire screening, dresses, groceries, rubber hot-water bottles 
with a confidence and a command of English he would have 
thought impossible two months before, when he came to Plain- 
field to work for Dan Sebastian. 
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In the few weeks at Dan's he had learned much besides a vast 
number of English words and sentences. He had learned how to 
meet people, to mingle with them and to know their interests. His 
friendliness, his natural talent for companionship, made people 
like him in spite of themselves. He did not need to acquire a per- 
sonality for selling goods across the counter; it was born in him. 
He knew Dan Sebastian did not really need him; there was one 
clerk in the store already. But Dan was giving him the chance to 
prove himself and Ilya was grateful. He was grateful, too, that Dan 
was letting him live in the room over his store without charging 
him anything for it. With only his food to pay for and small per- 
sonal expenses, he could save part of his wages every week. These 
savings he gave into Dan's care, for they were to be devoted to a 
special purpose, a purpose which he kept secret even from his 
friends. 

He was happy in his work and especially in his friendship with 
Dan Sebastian. Dan was so completely kind. He had said on the 
day Ilya arrived, "Look here, we're not formal in the west, Ilya. 
I'm older than you, I know, but if we are to be comrades let's 
try to bring our ages nearer together. Call me Dan, will you? 
It will help." 

One day when Ilya was searching in a drawer for a piece of 
bombazine dress goods, he came upon three woolen kerchiefs of 
the kind the Mennonite girls wore tied over their hair in winter. 
The discovery surprised him so much that he said to Dan, 'These 
are not American kerchiefs. How did they come here?" 

Dan laughed. "Oh, I bought those from one of the girls of your 
village. She said she needed some money and I thought the ker- 
chiefs were something the American women might buy; they 
wear this sort of thing around their necks. But it was too late in 
the season, I guess, so I put them away for next winter." 

Ilya had heard nothing beyond "one of the girls of your village." 
It must have been Aganetha Lozowick! That's where she had 
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gotten the money for her ticket on the train! No one had ever 
been able to find out. 

On a hot Friday in July, John had rushed into Dan's store, 
banging the screen door behind him. "Ilya! Where are you? Oh, 
good! Not busy. Listen to this! Owen's got to go away for a week 
or two. There are a lot of new things he wants to put into the 
store and he's going to Parsons, maybe to Kansas City to shop 
around for them. He's told me to get someone to help me out, 
and I want you if you'll come and if Mr. Sebastian will give you 
up. What about it?" 

Ilya was so overjoyed he had a hard time finding any English 
words to express himself. He just said, "Oh, yes, yes, yes!" over 
and over. His face was beaming as they went together to find Dan. 

"Of course I can let you go but only because I think it will 
be better for you there/' Dan said with his quick smile. "You 
should be with someone nearer your own age and I think you will 
like selling all sorts of things not just dry goods." 

So the next day after Owen had gone Ilya took his place behind 
the hardware counter in Lessing's store. It seemed to him that 
his most cherished dream had come true. 

In spite of his enthusiasm and John's eagerness to help him, 
the start was hard. His second day at the store happened to be 
Saturday, a day when the farmers and their families, as well as 
an unusual number of townspeople, came in to stock up. John's 
sister, Dora, and a girl from Maynard who was visiting her, were 
helping in the dress-goods section. Ilya was filling orders as fast 
as he could at the hardware counter when he looked up and saw 
Jake Burton in the crowd in front of it. He tried to ignore him 
by waiting on all the other customers first, but he was aware of 
Jake all the time, pressing his fat body against the counter, watch- 
ing with his little pig eyes every motion Ilya made, shrugging his 
shoulders and twisting his mouth in a sneer whenever Ilya hesi- 
tated even slightly over an order. Finally the moment came when 
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everyone had been taken care of, and Ilya stood facing Jake alone. 
Swallowing his repugnance, he asked politely, "What is it you 
want, Jake?" 

Jake took his time looking over the shelves, as if trying to make 
a selection, then shifted his eyes to the top shelf where extra and 
seldom-called-for articles were kept. He spied a large, narrow- 
necked stoneware bottle encased in wickerwork. It was the only 
one of its kind and had evidently been there a long time. Jake's 
eyes gleamed maliciously and came quickly back to Ilya. "Gimme 
a demijohn," he said. 

Demijohn? Ilya's mind groped for the meaning of a word he 
had never heard before. He turned to the shelves, examining 
them carefully. Demijohn. Demijohn. What in the world could 
that be? He had no idea. 

"Well, hustle up," Jake said, "I'm in a hurry." 
Ilya, his face reddening, looked Jake straight in the eyes. "I am 
sorry, Jake. I do not know demijohn. No one has ever asked for 
such a thing before. You will have to tell me what it is." 

Jake grinned. "Well! That's something," he said. "The cus- 
tomer asks for what he wants and you can't sell it to him because 
you don't know what it is! The Lessings must be stupid to put 
you behind a counter. They'll lose business." 

"They'd be glad to lose your business any time, Jake Burton!" 
Jake whirled at the sound of this new voice behind him and 
found himself facing the girl who had been helping Dora at the 
nearby dress-goods counter. She was tall, vivid, strong-looking, 
with a defiant tilt to her dark head and fire fairly flashing from 
her brown eyes. Transferring her gaze to the startled Ilya she said, 
"I heard him ask for a demijohn. It's that dusty old jug up there 
in the corner of the top shelf, and he doesn't want it any more 
than I do. He asked for it just to plague you and because he 
knew you had probably never heard of a demijohn. Well, make 
him buy it now that he's asked for it." 
Ilya brought the ladder and climbed up for the jug. He was 
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smiling to himself over the scared look on Jake's face when this 
amazing girl had said "make him buy it." As he came down the 
ladder Ilya looked at the price tag. He set the demijohn on the 
counter in front of Jake. 'The cost is five dollars/' he said. 

Jake's face took on a yellowish tinge. He had never had five 
dollars at one time in his life, and of course he didn't want the 
demijohn. He would have scuttled out if he hadn't been afraid 
the girl would actually collar him. 

"Well, pay for it and take it away/' she said scathingly. 

Jake did not move; he just looked miserably at the jug. Ilya 
said smoothly, "The customer asked for what he wanted, and 
thanks to you, Mees . . ." 

"Conway. Sue Conway." 

Ilya nodded. "Mees Conway he has what he wants. But if 
the customer has changed his mind he does not need to buy 
the the demijohn/' 

"He can't buy it. That's why he has changed his mind," said 
Sue bluntly. "Here comes John. Wait till he hears what you've 
been up to, Jake." 

Jake gave a terrified look at John, who was approaching from 
the back of the store, and fled, colliding at the door with Bernard 
Palevsky, coming in from the street. Another foreigner! How he 
hated them all! What right had they coming over here, taking up 
the land, taking over the town the way they were doing? Well, 
he'd get something on them sooner or later. He gave Bernard a 
baleful look and pushed past him out the door. 

Bernard looked around for Ilya, but when he saw him laughing 
and talking so easily with Sue and John he hung back. He did not 
feel at home with these American people the way Ilya did. When 
he tried to talk to them he could not even think of the English 
words he knew. So he waited until Ilya saw him, then beckoned. 

Ilya came to him at once. "Hello, Bernard!" he said. "Aren't 
you surprised to find me here?" 

Bernard laughed. "Yes. I went to Mr. Sebastian's first, and 
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he told me where you were. This is what you always wanted, isn't 
it to work in Lessing's store?" 

"Of course. And I'm going to make the most of it. Fll probably 
not be here for long only while John's brother is away. Owen 
Lessing doesn't like me, and when he comes back I expect I will 
go out the door/' Then, lest Bernard question him further, he 
said quietly, " What have you got in that bag? Is it the flour from 
our wheat?" 

"Oh, yes!" Bernard set the small bag down on a counter. 'It's 
for you. You said you would like to have some. What in the world 
are you going to do with it? You don't cook, do you?" 

"Me? Cook?" Ilya burst out laughing. "Anybody would choke 
to death on what I cooked. No, the flour- isn't for me. I want 
John Lessing to give it to his mother and ask her to make some 
bread with it some American bread." 

"Why should you give her flour?" Bernard asked, puzzled. 
"Doesn't she make American bread all the time?" 

"Oh, yes," Ilya said, "but this is the first she will make with 
hard-wheat flour. I think it will be the best bread she has ever 
tasted. I have an idea . . ." He stopped suddenly. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"I can't tell you. I can't tell anybody yet," Ilya answered. 

"All right, close-mouth. You're always full of ideas, aren't 
you? Just bursting to do something different." Bernard hated to 
have his curiosity thwarted. "Well, I'll be getting back now/ 7 he 
said. "Mother told me to ask you when you will be out to see 
us." 

"Sometime soon," Ilya said vaguely. 

When Bernard had gone he turned back to the counter where 
John and Sue were still standing. They were talking absorbedly 
and in such low tones that Ilya hesitated to join them. He saw 
Sue's flushed cheeks and John looking at her as if there were no 
one else in the store. So thaf s how it is! Ilya thought, and for no 
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reason at all Irina's image floated across his mind. He strolled 
over to the dress-goods counter where Dora Lessing was carrying 
on alone. 

Dora was sixteen, slim and pretty. She wore her light-brown 
hair in two thick braids crossed at the back and bound around 
her head. Her clear skin colored easily, and her hazel eyes were 
full of fun and laughter. Her interest in people was boundless and 
all-inclusive. No one in Plainfield was more friendly and better 
liked than Dora Lessing. "Hello, Ilya!" she said when she saw 
him coming. "Please give me some help here. Sue has deserted 
me completely. She is tall enough to reach those bolts of dress 
goods on the third shelf, but I am not." 

Ilya had not met many American girls, only those who came 
into Dan Sebastian's store to buy something. They were cus- 
tomers, and all he had to do was to find what they wanted and 
sell it to them. But if one of them met him on the street and 
talked to him in the easy, friendly way these westerners had, he 
grew hot all over and became so tongue-tied he could hardly 
utter a word. He didn't know how to carry on a conversation 
with them; anyway, they rattled on at such a pace. And when 
they said, "Don't you think so?" he always nodded his head 
whether he knew what they were talking about or not. With 
Dora Lessing he did not feel so shy, however. She was very much 
like John and always treated Ilya as if he were an American like 
themselves. It was not hard to talk to her. Now, as he lifted the 
bolt of cloth down for her, he said easily, "It looks as if I am not 
needed at the hardware. Perhaps I would do better at selling dress 
goods. I have been doing it at Dan's and I have learned the names 
of many cloths." 

"You're very quick, Ilya," Dora said, smiling at him. "John says 
that even the American boys who have worked here could not 
sell as well as you can." 

"That is kind of John," Ilya replied, "but I know I am not 
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such a great success. You saw how I did not know what it was 
Jake wanted. Your friend, Mees Conway, had to help me." 

Dora tossed her head scornfully. "Oh, that hateful Jake! He 
just did it to spite you. I'm glad Sue interfered. You'd better look 
out for Jake. He's stupid in lots of ways, but he can think up the 
meanest tilings to do/' 

"I am not afraid of him/ 7 Ilya laughed. "I already know of 
something mean he has done. But if there are any more strange 
things like demjohn about the store, I must learn their names/' 

Saturday was a long day. John sent Dora and Sue home at six 
o'clock; he and Ilya stayed for the evening customers. They were 
mostly farmers who had finished their buying earlier, but came 
in to lounge against the counters or around the cracker barrel, 
exchanging bits of gossip and news. Saturday night at the store 
was the social event of the week for them, and they looked for- 
ward to it after their solitary days in the fields. 

At nine o'clock John began to shut the windows and to clear 
the counters as a sign that closing time had come. The men 
straggled out. "All right, Ilya, let's put out the lamps," John said. 

But Ilya seemed to be busy behind one of the counters. "I have 
something for you, John," he said, and when John came over 
he handed him the small bag Bernard had brought in. "It is the 
flour from our hard wheat," he said. "Will you take it to your 
mother? It will make good bread." 

John's eyes lighted up. "Hard-wheat flourl Why, thanks, Ilya! 
Mother will be glad to try it." Then a sudden inspiration seized 
him. 'Say, why don't you come home with me and give it to her 
yourself? We've an extra bed now that Owen is away. Tomorrow 
is Sunday and the girls are there. We can have some fun." 

Ilya shook his head. "No. Thank you, John. I think I will 
not go." 

John eyed him keenly, and a mischievous grin spread across his 
face. "You're afraid of the girls that's it, isn't it?" he teased. 
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"Well, it's time you knew some nice American girls. This is your 
chance/' 

Ilya's face turned red. "Have I not enough American things 
to learn, without also girls?" 

"Oh, pooh!" John dismissed this statement as ridiculous. "You 
couldn't possibly be afraid of Dora and Sue." 

"I am not afraid of Dora, but . . ." 

"Oh! It's Sue Conway then. But why? She stood up for you 
today, didn't she?" 

"Yes," Ilya admitted, "but I thought what would happen if 
some day she stood up against me, like she did against Jake." 

Now it was John's face that turned red. "I admit she's really 
something when she lets fly at somebody," he said, "but she's a 
fine girl all the same." 

Ilya remembered how John had looked at Sue in the store that 
day. "Well," he said lamely, "I do not know how to talk to girls." 

"You can talk to Irina Baranova all right; I've seen you." 

"I have known Irina always." 

"They're all alike." 

But Ilya could not be persuaded to go out to the Lessing farm. 
He would go sometime, perhaps, when Sue Conway was not 
visiting there. Girls. John had said, "They're all alike." Ilya did 
not believe it. For instance, there was Irina . . . 



XXIV 



OWEN LESSING came back from his trip with half a earful of new 
merchandise. He had written to John to bring the wagon down 
and help him unload the boxes. 

"Who's looking after the store?" he asked as they started along 
the road. 

"Ilya Palevsky." 

Owen frowned. "Ilya? I thought he was working for Dan/ 7 
"Dan was willing for him to come; he didn't really need him." 
"Couldn't you find anybody else?" 

"I didn't try/' John said. "Ilya is the best clerk we ever had. 
You'll see. He works every minute." John knew that last state- 
ment would appeal to his brother, for if there was anything Owen 
couldn't stand it was a boy who loafed on the job; he had tried 
too many of them. 

"Ilya's a foreigner, and I ..." 

"Oh, what do you care," John interrupted, "so long as he can 
sell the stuff? And he can sure do that. Wait till you see his 
record." 

The moment they drew up at the back door of the store, Ilya 
came rushing out. "There are no customers now," he said. "I can 
help take things in." He smiled at Owen in a friendly way and 
Owen nodded curtly in return. He would watch this boy for a 
day or two till they got things straightened out, then tell him he 
wouldn't be needed, John's enthusiasm for these settlers was 
beyond his understanding. 

In no time at all the boxes and bundles were in the back room, 
arranged in an orderly manner. Owen grudgingly admitted to him- 
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self that Ilya knew how to work with speed and make himself 
useful without being told what to do. 

The "day or two" became three, then four, and Owen put off 
dismissing Ilya. He made excuses to himself. In the first place, 
there was an influx of new people since the Santa Fe had put on 
two more trains a day. Houses were going up fast between the 
town and the depot, and Lessing's store was really booming. In 
the second place, Ilya could speak and understand English much 
better than Owen had had any idea he could and, lastly, he was 
a good salesman. 

As the weeks of the summer passed and still Owen did not say, 
"You go now/' Ilya's feeling of insecurity lessened. He said to 
John, "Am I to stay here, or do you think Owen is trying to find 
someone to take my place?" 

"I know he isn't," John hold him exultingly. "You just sit tight, 
Ilya. Everything's going fine. Some day maybe you and I will go 
in business for ourselves. I'm not going to be Owen's slave much 
longer." 

Ilya's eyes opened wide in surprise. "What kind of business are 
you going to have, John?" 

John shrugged. "Don't know yet. Don't think I'll stay in 
Plainfield, though." 

Ilya looked at him for a moment, then said hesitantly, "John, 
I have an idea- 1 don't know how to carry it out but maybe it 
could be a business some day." 

It was after closing hours and the boys were alone in the store, 
setting things in order for the next day. 

John shoved a box of canned goods under the counter and 
looked up in surprise. "You've got an idea for a business, Ilya? 
Fine! What is it?" He took a handful of crackers out of the barrel 
and sat down on an upturned box, stretching out his long legs. 
"Don't take too long to tell it, though. I'm riding over to May- 
nard. Got to start soon." He began munching the crackers. 
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Ilya leaned down into the barrel and dipped up some of the 
crackers. "Do you like these, John?" 

"Oh, not much/ 7 John said. "They're something to eatall 
the supper I'm going to get tonight. What's your big idea?" 

"Well, it is about our hard wheat and about these crackers," 
Ilya said, dropping his handful back into the barrel. 

"The crackers?" 

"Yes. They are terrible, I think, even worse than the bread 
made from that eastern wheat." 

John chewed his crackers, concentrating on their flavor. "It's 
true, they don't taste like much of anything," he said. "I never 
thought about it. People must like them. Nearly everybody who 
comes in dips into the barrel." 

"It's as you said, they are something to eat!" Ilya exclaimed. 
"But why should they not be something good to eat? Now, if they 
could be made from the hard-wheat flour, like the bread your 
mother made, that you all thought was better than soft-wheat 
bread . . ." 

John stared at Ilya. "Hard-wheat crackers!" he said. "Crackers 
as good as that bread?" 

"Why not?" 

"Saa-ay!" John's alert mind was immediately full of possibilities 
created by Ilya's suggestion. "If they were really good, Owen 
could make people buy them instead of letting them cheat him 
all the time by helping themselves free of charge." 

Ilya nodded. "Yes. These are only fit to give away, but people 
would pay well for good hard-wheat crackers because they would 
want them. Customers buy what they want, John, as well as what 
they need. I have learned that since I have been in this store." 

John jumped up and began striding back and forth in his excite- 
ment. "Ilya, I think you have hit on the thing I want to do! You 
and I are going to do it together! We're going to make crackers!" 
He seized Ilya's arms and whirled him around. "Crackers! 
Crackers! Crackers!" 
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Ilya stopped him with one word. "How?" 

John ran his hands through his hair. "Oh, of course we'd have 
to find out how to make them, and where, and all that/' 

"Where do you get these crackers that taste like nothing?" 
Ilya asked. 

"Owen buys them from the Midland Cracker Company in 
Kansas City, They have a big factory there/ 7 He thought for a few 
minutes, then his eyes lighted up and he clapped Ilya on the 
shoulder. "I've got it! I'll go to the Midland and get a job and 
learn how the crackers are made. Then Fll start a little bakery 
where 111 make only hard-wheat crackers. If they turn out to be 
better than the old crackers, people will surely want them. As 
soon as I get the bakery going, you'll come and well run it to- 
gether! How's that for an idea?" 

Ilya looked at his friend in amazement. He simply could not 
follow John's rapid flights of fancy. "That is fine for an idea," 
he said slowly, "but do you have money to do all this? How 
would you get the bakery?" 

John came down to earth. "The money. That's the hitch, of 
course. I haven't any, and it will take years to earn enough," he 
said gloomily. 

"Do you know someone who would lend it, perhaps?" Ilya 
asked. 

"Now who would lend money to anybody my age, for a bakery 
to experiment with?" John slumped discouragedly. 

"Your brother Owen?" 

"Owen!" John shuddered. "He's the last person I'd ever ask. 
He's going to be furious when I tell him I'm going to work in 
Kansas City!" 

"Would you ask Dan Sebastian?" Ilya suggested. 

John shook his head. "I wouldn't have the nerve. Anyway, I 
don't think he has very much money." 

"We could tell him about it. Maybe he knows someone who 
would help." 
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At this John brightened. "Say, that's just what well do! Let's 
go tell him now!" 

Ilya grinned at him. "Why do you hurry? You have not gone 
to Kansas City yet, and we have no hard-wheat flour." 

"That's right/' John's exuberance deserted him. "I guess I'll 
need you to hold me back, Ilya." 

The boys were silent. Finally Ilya said, "It will be another 
winter and another spring before there is hard-wheat flour to sell." 

John nodded. "A year. And don't think I'm going to let the 
grass grow under my feet. By the time we get the flour I'll know 
how to make the crackers!" His eyes happened to fall on the big 
clock over the door. "Holy cow!" he exclaimed. "I ought to be 
halfway to Maynard! Sue will take my head off if I'm late." 

He dashed wildly out of the store and Ilya, watching him fling 
himself on his horse, thought, John is not afraid of a big idea, no 
matter how many difficulties it has in it, but he is very much 
afraid of what Sue will do to him if he is a few minutes late! 



xxv 



IT WAS the next evening before the boys had a chance to see Dan 
Sebastian. After the stores closed they sought him out in the little 
room where he lived and found him drinking his coffee. John 
opened the bag of crackers he had brought with him and held it 
out to Dan. "Have some of these with your coffee, Mr. Sebastian/' 

Dan peered into the bag, smiled, and shook his head. "No, 
thank you. The coffee is all right by itself. Fll pour some for you 
boys/' 

John dropped the bag on the table. "There! What did I tell 
you?" he said, turning to Ilya. "He doesn't like them any better 
than we do." And then, to Dan, "You'd just about as soon eat 
shingles, wouldn't you?" 

Dan laughed. "Well, to tell the truth, I might even prefer 
thembut these are easier to chew." 

"They're a mouthful of dough," John said disgustedly. Then he 
launched at once into his subject. "We came over to talk to you 
about an idea Ilya has had, Mr. Sebastian. I'd never have thought 
of it. He says crackers would be much better if they could be 
made of flour from this new winter wheat his people are growing. 
It makes such fine bread, why wouldn't it make fine crackers?" 

Dan's black eyebrows shot up and his face broke into a smile. 
"It would," he agreed instantly. "Many things are going to be 
made from hard-wheat flourin time." 

"In time? How much time? There will be a big crop next year, 
and . . /' 

Dan held up his hand. "And the farmers out here will buy the 
seed and start raising hard wheat," he said, "and then they will 
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have to persuade the millers and bakers in the East that by buying 
their hard wheat and mixing it with their eastern wheat, the 
strength and quality of their flour will be improved. Do you 
think this can be done in a year, or in two years? In five years, 
perhaps . . ." 

John flung out his hands. "Five years! Do you think Fm going 
to wait five years to start making hard-wheat crackers? Why, I've 
got it all planned out. Fm going to Kansas City, to the Midland 
Cracker factory, and learn how to make crackers. Then Fm going 
to start a bakery of my own and make only hard-wheat crackers. 
When people find out how good they are ... why, you can't 
tell me it will take five years . . ." He paused, breathless, then 
said, "The only thing is the money. I'll have to borrow it from 
people who believe in me enough to lend it to me. Of course, 
when Ilya and I really get the bakery going we can pay it back fast 
enough." 

"Oh, Ilya is in this with you, is he?" 

"Why, sure!" John said. "I told you the whole thing was his 
idea in the first place. Listen. This is what we are going to do." 

As John unfolded their plan, Dan Sebastian listened not only 
with his ears but also with his head and his heart. This was what 
he liked to seetwo boys starting out on a great adventure with 
nothing to aid them but their own imaginations, their courage, 
and their determination to make their dream a reality. Impractical 
and impatient they might be, but they were convinced of the 
basic soundness of their project. Somehow they would see it 
through. 

They talked far into the night. Although Ilya said little, he 
listened carefully to Dan and to John. It is lucky we have Dan to 
guide us, he thought John already sees himself as a great manu- 
facturer of hard-wheat crackers. Holding him back is like trying 
to get control of a horse that is running away. 

"I suppose the first thing to do is to work on the fanners who 
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sit around our cracker barrel, convince them they could have 
much better crackers/' John said. 

Dan smiled quizzically, "What will you do if they say they 
like these all right, that they are not interested in having better 
crackers or in selling their wheat to the millers in the East?" 

John sighed. "That's what will probably happen. There are a 
hundred things to think of and I guess there are just as many to 
stand in our way. But we're not going to be stopped by them, are 
we, Ilya? How do you think we ought to begin, Mr. Sebas- 
tian?" 

Ilya leaned forward eagerly. "Yes. How do we begin?" 

They hung on his answer. 

Dan looked at them thoughtfully. He had been watching John 
for a long time, noting his restlessness, sensing his ability, wonder- 
ing what would finally absorb his energy and enthusiasm. Per- 
haps this cracker scheme would be the thing. Well, let him try it. 
Let him try anything. 

"The beginning is most important," he said. "By all means 
don't begin by telling the farmers what you think of these 
crackers/' He indicated the bag on the table. "Begin by talking 
about the success of the hard wheat, the high gluten content of 
the flour that comes from it, the lighter bread it makes. Do you 
see? You lead up to the crackers gradually. Maybe one day you 
say, 1 wonder if this flour would make crackers more tasty, too/ 
Something like that." 

"I see," John agreed. "In the end I tell them what I am plan- 
ning to do." 

"There is still the difficulty about the money," Ilya said wor- 
riedly. 

"Yes, but just talking this over has given me an idea about 
that, too. It may not be any good. If the fanners don't want to 
sell their wheat in the East, but they do have some interest in my 
plan, perhaps some of them would be willing to club together 
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and stake me to my board and room in Kansas City while I'm 
trying to prove my claim about the crackers/' 

"That is a possibility/' Dan said. "But I didn't want to sug- 
gest it. I wanted you to think it out for yourself. If you find the 
farmers aren't interested, if they bring up too many objections, 
you and Ilya come and talk things over with me again. After all, 
it will be another year before you have even enough hard-wheat 
flour for your experiment." 

Another year. That was what Ilya had said. But, after all, a 
year would not be too long for all they had to do. As they rose to 
go, John said, "Thanks for letting us talk about it, Mr. Sebastian, 
and for not thinking we're crazy. All we want to know is that 
you're behind us. You are, aren't you?" 

"One hundred per cent!" Dan answered. 



XXVI 



ANOTHER WINTER. Another spring. And yet another summer. 
Months of snow. Weeks of mud. Days and days of burning heat 
and wind and dust. And then it was October. 

John and Ilya stood on the platform of the Plainfield depot, 
waiting for the morning train. They couldn't think of anything 
to say to each other and both kept their eyes on the track to the 
south. They were relieved when the station agent came out of 
the baggage room lugging a large, rope-bound bundle. He dumped 
it on the platform, pushed his official cap to the back of his head, 
and came over to the boys. He had said nothing when he sold 
John his ticket, but now he seemed conversationally inclined. 

"So Plainfield can't hold you no longer, eh, John?" he said, 
and his words had a bite to them. "The town's been hearin' for 
so long 'bout you goin' up to K.C. to run the cracker factories 
out of business, we're kinda sick of it. Be right glad to see you go/' 

"Well, glad isn't the word for what I am," John retorted. "You 
don't get things very straight, do you, Mr. Hardacre? Didn't any- 
body tell you I'm out to double the production of the cracker 
factories eventually not to run them out of business?" 

"Some new kind of cracker you've thought up, huh?" Mr. 
Hardacre laughed. "Hope I live long enough to eat one of 'em." 

"You won't have to live too long, at that, and you'll laugh out 
of the other side of your mouth." 

Ilya said, "Here comes the train." 

They watched it roaring toward them in a spray of smoke and 
cinders. The boys looked at each other. "Don't worry about any- 
thing," John said. "You know how to get along with Owen by 
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this time. He likes you better than he will admit. In fact, he's 
not going to like losing you when I send for you." 

"That will be a long time yet." ' 

"Maybe it will be sooner than you think/' John picked up his 
big brown leather valise as the train, with a final screech of wheels 
and brakes, came to a stop. John climbed aboard and stood on 
the platform. "Good-bye, Ilya." 

"Good-bye, John. I hope you have all good luck." 

The station agent threw his bundle into the baggage car and 
peered down the road. "Guess there ain't no one else goin' out 
today/' he said to the conductor, who gave the signal, and the 
train jerked forward. 

Ilya watched it till it was out of sight. He knew he did not have 
to hurry back to the store. It was nearly twelve o'clock, his dinner 
hour, and Owen had given him this little extra time to see John 
off. He walked across the tracks and sat on the step of the ware- 
house. The warm October sunlight poured down upon him, and 
the sweet, dusty fragrance of goldenrod and prairie asters came to 
him on the west wind. The past year had been so confusing, and 
now its climax had come. It was a big thing John had done 
putting across the idea of making hard-wheat crackers* Or was 
it Dan Sebastian who had, in the end, really put it across? They 
worked so hard, Ilya thought, and I could do nothing to help. 
No one would listen to me because I am a foreigner, even though 
the idea of the crackers was mine in the first place. He began to 
sort out in his mind the highlights of the year. One accomplish- 
ment, at least, he could honestly count to his credit, although it 
had had nothing to do with the crackers. 

THERE had been the day last November when Karl Harner had 
come into the store and Ilya had overheard him say to Owen, "I 
guess the only way I can raise some money is to go after those 
settlers who bought all my plows and things and haven't paid me 
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yet. I vill drive out to Gnadenau on Sunday and see what I 
can do/' 

Ilya could not keep his mind on business that day. Sunday was 
only two days away; how could he prepare his family for Karl's 
coming? If Bernard came in tomorrow for the supplies he could 
tell him, but Bernard did not always come. Well, he would write 
a note and send it out by someone else. That night he went to 
see Dan Sebastian and asked him for the little hoard of his sav- 
ings Dan had been keeping for him. It was all in silver, so the next 
day Ilya went to the bank and had the amount changed into bills 
that would make only a small package. 

Toward noon on Saturday he began watching for the two 
wagons that usually came in from Gnadenau. There were fewer 
young people in them now, for a good many of the boys had gone 
away to find work as they had planned to do. But there were still 
plenty of girls. So far, Aganetha Lozowick was the only one who 
had taken flight. Younger children came in now, and the older 
men. 

Ilya watched them hitching their horses to the rail in front of 
the store. No, Bernard had not come. But there was Irina Bara- 
nova! Ilya's heart gave a leap. He had not seen her for a long 
time. As soon as she came in he rushed to wait on her. Owen's 
eye was on him to see that he did not waste time talking to one 
of his own countrymen, so his social conversation had to be 
sandwiched in with his strictly business talk. "How many potatoes 
does your father want, Irina? (And what is going on out in Gnade- 
nau these days? ) You will need some more coal oil for the lamps, 
won't you? (Irina, will you give this little package to my mother, 
and tell her to use it as I have written in the note?)" He thrust 
the small envelope into her hand under one of the bundles. 

"Oh, Ilya, you are so fun-nee!" Her blue eyes danced and her 
white teeth sparkled when she smiled. 

Ilya tried to keep her in the store as long as possible, but at 
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last her errands were done, and he had to wait on so many other 
people. He carried her parcels out to the wagon and packed them 
in. "Maybe you'll think of something else you need before you 
go back/' he said. "And if you can manage to give the package to 
my mother when my father is not in the room, I should like 
that/' 

"Oh! A secret present, is it?" 

"Yes, very secret/' Ilya said. "Put it in your pocket and see that 
you don't lose it." 

"I'll be careful," she promised. "Ilya, when are you coming out 
to Gnadenau? The new schoolhouse has been put up. No sod 
bricks this time; it is all of boards, very strong. It cannot blow 
down on our heads. Mr. Richert is so happy in it." 

"Ill come before winter begins," Ilya said. "I will come on 
a Sunday. It is my only free day." 

The next morning he watched Karl Harner set off in a buggy 
which Jake Burton brought up from the livery stable. I wish I 
had asked him to take me along, Ilya thought. I should have 
managed the affair myself. Something will be sure to go wrong. 
Irina will forget to give mother the money, or mother will not 
be able to persuade father to take it, or Karl will not think it is 
enough to begin paying for the plow. Should he hire a horse and 
ride out to Gnadenau and then perhaps have a scene with his 
father that would spoil everything? Notoo great a risk. He spent 
the day in restlessness and suspense. 

On Monday morning Karl came into the store early, before 
any other customers had arrived, and paid his bill. As he slapped 
his money down on the counter in front of Owen, his big voice 
boomed across the room. Ilya could not help hearing. "Veil, 
Owen, here is your money. Now I do not owe you anything, ya? 
I had gude luck yesterday. Some of the people in Gnadenau 
found they could pay me at least a little." Karl was in a jovial 
mood; things had gone the way he planned. He probably told 
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them -he'd take their land if they didn't pay him, Ilya thought. 
Then he saw Karl coming over to him. 

"Gude morning, Ilya!" Karl greeted him as if he was his best 
friend. "I had a visit with your family yesterday most unusual 
visit/' 

Ilya looked nervously toward the door, hoping no one would 
come in. Much as he wanted to hear what happened at home 
and it appeared that Karl was about to tell him he did not want 
anyone else to hear it. 

Karl boomed on, "I thought your father would be ready to 
make some payment on his plow, and when he said he could not 
yet spare the money, what do you think happened? Your mother 
brought out quite a handful of it! You should see your father's 
face, he was so surprised. 'Where did you get that money, 
Sophie?' he said. Ilya sent it to me to use as I like/ your mother 
tells him. 'So now you vill take it, Nicolas, and begin to pay Karl 
for the plow/ Then your father begins shouting and charging 
around like a buffalo and saying he would not use your money/' 
Karl threw back his head and laughed at the remembrance. "But 
your mother was very quiet. She just gave me the money and 
said, If Ilya wants to help us, why should he not?' " Karl clapped 
Ilya on the shoulder. "Ya, it is a gude thing for a boy to help his 
father. Now, if sometime you should want to make another pay- 
ment . . /' 

But Ilya did not let him finish. "My father will pay you the 
rest of the money," he said, looking Karl in the eyes. "You have 
something on the plow. It will be only fair to wait for the rest of 
it till he gets the money from his wheat." 

"That vill be next summer," Karl said. His eyes narrowed, and 
he was no longer smiling. "I hope I am not forced to take away 
his new plow or anything else," he said. 

"If you do, he can still fix his old one." Ilya's eyes never left 
Karl's face. He saw it stiffen and the color drain out of it. 
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"His-old one?" 

"Yes. It has been found/' 

Karl's mouth hung open; he did not say a word. He stared at 
Ilya for a moment, then turned and made for the door. Now he 
will be after Jake Burton, Ilya thought, and by noon the old plow 
will not be in the loft. 

But he did not care. He had found out what he wanted to 
know; Karl had given himself away. 

ILYA got up from the step of the warehouse, and walked slowly 
toward the town. It was not going to be easy to take John's place 
in Owen Lessing's store. 



XXVII 



THE TRAIN rocked and clanked across the prairie, going eastward 
through Kansas. Dried buffalo grass and bunch grass and great 
patches of purple autumn flowers streamed past the window of 
the coach where John Lessing sat on the soot-covered, red-plush 
seat, looking out through the veils of black smoke that blew 
back from the engine. But John saw nothing of the outward scene. 
The events of the weeks and months between the night he and 
Ilya had told Dan Sebastian of their big idea and this brilliant 
day in mid-October paraded across his mind and claimed his 
whole attention. 

THERE were the discouraging weeks when his first efforts to per- 
suade the cracker-barrel circle of farmers that flour made from 
hard wheat would make better crackers had met only opposition 
and unbelief. Nothing the matter with these, they said, and Owen 
was angry at him for causing people to notice their tastelessness. 
John tried to be tactful, but somehow the story spread that John 
Lessing said the crackers his brother sold were no good because 
they were made of soft-wheat flour. John stood all this, not argu- 
ing, letting Owen have his say, but noting with secret satisfaction 
that the crackers taken from the barrel were nibbled consciously, 
thoughtfully, as if their actual taste was making an impression for 
the first time. Sometimes the crackers were surreptitiously 
dropped back into the barrel, and fewer were sold. 

One day a farmer named Brownell came to the hardware 
counter where John was weighing nails. Looking around to make 
sure no one was near, he leaned across the scales and said in a low 
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voice, "Say, John, I dunno but what you're right about those 
crackers." 

John's hand trembled slightly on the weight he was adjusting. 
It was the first intimation he had had that anyone besides Ilya 
and Dan Sebastian was on his side. 

"I'm goin' to talk to Harvey and Sterling/' Mr. Brownell went 
on. ''They're the big say-so among the farmers around here. We 
know hard wheat's goin' to make good flour if we get any. Maybe 
it was just an accident that Crimean wheat lived through last 
winter, you know." 

"All I want is a chance to prove my claim," John told him. 
"I want to make some of these crackers myself, but first I've got 
to learn how. If I could get a group of people to stake me to six 
months in Kansas City, I could do it." 

Brownell rubbed his chin thoughtfully, and turned away. That 
night, when John reported what he had said, Dan Sebastian was 
very much excited. "That is the first good sign," he said. "It is a 
step forward. Say nothing for a few weeks, John. Let Brownell do 
his work. When the time comes right, I'll do what I can to help. 
I have a plan." 

But the weeks dragged by and John heard nothing. Many a 
night he lay awake trying to imagine what Dan Sebastian's plan 
could be. 

That winter was worse than the previous one had been, and 
with the coming of spring the Mennonite farmers once more 
worried and watched their fields. But it was no accident that the 
hard red wheat had lived the year before. Again it came up strong 
and green, and there was a big crop. The winter wheat was estab- 
lished now. All the farmers around were buying the seed. There 
was even some flour to sell. 

One Saturday afternoon in late September Dan Sebastian came 
into Lessing's store. When John and Ilya saw him they called 
out to him, but he only waved and did not stop to speak. Instead 
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he cornered Mr. Brownell, and after a few words with him went 
hurriedly out. 

The usual group of loungers encircled the stove although it had 
no fire in it. Farmers Harvey and Sterling were among them. 
Mr. Brownell spoke to several of the men, and they all went out 
together. 

"Did you see Brownell rounding up the men?" John said to 
Ilya. 

"Yes. Perhaps they are going over to Dan's. Do you sup- 
pose . . ." 

His question was cut off by Sue Conway, who came bouncing 
up to the counter. The red ribbon tied around her black hair 
matched the color in her cheeks. Her eyes sparkled and, as usual, 
she seemed bursting with vitality. "I hope you two aren't plotting 
anything for tonight," she said. "You're coining to my barn dance 
in Maynard, you know. You promised." She eyed John as if she 
thought he might try to get out of it. Then, turning to Ilya, "Of 
course you're invited, too, Ilya." 

He colored. Sue always overwhelmed him. "It would be fine 
to come to your barn dance, Sue," he said, "but I am not much 
good at a party. I do not know these American steps," 

"Oh, poof! Don't let that bother you." Sue dismissed the dif- 
ficulty with a wave of her hand. "You can learn dance steps in no 
time. And you can show us how to do some of your native dances. 
Sure you're coming." Riding roughshod over possible protest, as 
she always did when she wanted things settled her way, Sue 
dashed off to finish her errands. 

Although it was Saturday night and the stores in Plainfield 
were all open until ten o'clock or later, on this particular night 
Dan Sebastian locked the door of his little shop at six and went 
over to Lessing's to tell John and Ilya to come to him at their 
supper hour. "Come around to my back door," he said. 

When the boys arrived, full of eagerness and curiosity, they 
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found him stirring a panful of chopped meat and peppers on 
the stove. "How would you like to have supper with me?" he 
asked. "We must do something to celebrate/' 

"Celebrate what?" John asked, puzzled. 

Dan's eyes twinkled. "I was not going to tell you until later 
but I can't keep it a secret." He went to the bookshelf and took 
from the top of it a small basket woven of red and green and 
yellow reeds. This he placed on the table beside which John was 
standing. Both boys' eyes bulged as they looked at it. The basket 
was full of money; bills and silver were piled to the brim. 

Half guessing, but still unbelieving, John looked up at his 
friend; the question he dared not frame was in his eyes. 

Dan Sebastian smiled at him and nodded. "Now you can go to 
Kansas City and bake your crackers/' he said. 

There was a complete, amazed silence for a moment. John 
brushed his hand across his forehead as if trying to clear his 
mind. "Gosh, Mr. Sebastian! Wh where . . . How did you . . /' 

Dan Sebastian put his hand on the boy's shoulder, and smiled. 
"My plan has worked, John. I talked to the farmers about your 
scheme as I said I would. Then I started a pool with some money 
I have saved for this purpose. Brownell came in first; Harvey and 
Sterling followed. That was all the others needed to convince 
them that your project was a sound one. They were willing to 
give you a chance to gamble on you to the extent of a hundred 
and fifty dollars. Will that be enough, do you think, to try out 
your big idea?" 

"A a hundred and fifty dollars!" John gripped the edge of the 
table and leaned across it toward Dan. "Enough?" he said, his 
voice unsteady. "I'll make it enough! But how am I going to 
thank you?" 

"By doing what you set out to do. I'm glad the fanners came 
through; it shows they believe in you. Maybe you've bitten off 
more than you can chew, but that's all right. Go ahead and chew 
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it! It's up to you now." Dan Sebastian's eyes flashed as he flung 
this challenge at John. 

"Ill make the grade. Don't worry/ 7 John answered. 

They sat down to supper, so excited they hardly knew what 
they were eating. 

Although they would much rather have spent the evening with 
Dan, making plans for the immediate future, John and Ilya went 
to Sue's barn dance as they had promised. They were late, aiiu. 
found the party in full swing when they appeared in the wide 
doorway of the big barn. Gay-colored paper lanterns hung from 
the rafters; piles of golden pumpkins decorated the comers, and 
bunches of drying corn were fastened to the walls. Three Negroes 
with banjo, guitar, and fiddle were playing for the dancing and 
tapping out the rhythm with their big flat feet. 

Sue saw the boys at once, and waved gaily to them over the 
shoulder of her partner. As soon as the dance was finished she 
ran across to them. "Where in the world have you been? I 
thought you had given me the slip/' she said. Then, looking from 
one to the other, 'What's happened?" 

"What makes you think anything has happened?" John was 
too full of his good news to hide it. His eyes were shining, his 
cheeks flushed, and a broad smile never left his face. 

"You and Ilya are both grinning your heads off. YouVe had 
some news. Tell me!" she said impatiently, 

"If you're so keen, maybe you can figure it out yourself," John 
shot back at her. He was in high spirits, and teasing Sue was 
always fun. 

She had to be content with that, and in the hope of eliciting 
more information from him later in the evening she devoted her- 
self to seeing that the boys had a good time. So that Ilya might 
not feel shy with girls he did not know, Sue danced with him for 
a while and was surprised to find that he knew the waltz and the 
schottische. Before the evening was over, he had learned the 
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Virginia reel. In return he showed some of his native folk dances 
to a curious group of the young Americans eager to try any- 
thing new. 

John knew that Sue would not give him any peace until he 
told her what had happened at Dan Sebastian's. He kept her 
waiting until the last dance. When the fiddle led the tune of 
"Home Sweet Home/' and the dancers were drifting over the 
floor in the dim light. Sue became suddenly sweet. 'Tell me, 
John, please/' she said, raising her lovely dark eyes to his. "I 
know something nice has happened to you. It's about the crackers, 
isn't it?" 

"Of course 111 tell you, Sue/' he said in a low voice. They kept 
on waltzing. "This is my last dance, not just for tonight, but for 
a long time. Fm going to Kansas City in a few days to have my 
try at baking hard-wheat crackers. The farmers and Mr. Sebastian 
are putting up the money. Mr. Sebastian gave it to me tonight/' 

Somehow, the announcement left him quite breathless. They 
were near the door, and Sue said, "Come outside and tell me 
about it" 

They went out into the moonlit night A pale mist hung over 
the fields where the corn stood in shocks. A red maple leaf from 
the tree by the barn door floated slowly down through the still air. 
When John had finished his story Sue clenched her hands and 
said vehemently, "Oh, don't I wish I were a man! I'd go along 
with you! You'll have all the adventure. Fve always wanted to 
live in Kansas City, but I'll probably be stuck out here on the 
prairie for the rest of my life. You're lucky and I'm awfully glad." 

John was silent. He wanted to say, You're going to live in 
Kansas City some day; I've never thought of anything else. But 
he could not say that yet. He had no money. His dream of the 
success of the crackers was still unrealized; it might be a long time 
coming true. So he only said with a grin, "You'll not be stuck on 
the prairie or anywhere else you don't want to be. I'll bank on 
that." 
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Then the others came streaming out of the barn to climb into 
the two big hay wagons waiting to take them home, and in the 
babble of good nights John had just time to whisper hurriedly to 
Sue, "I'll see you before I go/' 

He had to key himself up to telling Owen the next day, know- 
ing that it would be neither so easy nor so delightful as telling 
Sue. He knew that Owen had never believed the farmers would 
really back his wild scheme. So far Owen had just laughed it off 
as if it were a childish idea not worth anyone's serious consider- 
ation. 

John made the announcement casually when they were opening 
up the store for the day. Owen, who was pulling sacks of potatoes 
from under the counter, straightened up and stared at him. A 
slow, angry red spread over his broad face. "You're crazy!" he said 
in a hard, choked voice. "I can't believe you put this over on men 
like Brownell and Harvey. They wouldn't hand out good money 
to a boy who wants to bake some newfangled kind of cracker. 
It doesn't make sense." 

'They didn't hand it out to me- they handed it to Mr. Sebas- 
tian," John said, realizing instantly that he should have put it 
some other way. ' 

Owen seized on his ill-chosen words. "Sebastian! I might have 
known that he was back of this! And how much of the hundred 
and fifty do you have to give him for putting the deal through 
for you?" 

John was furious. He clenched his hands. "That's a lie!" he 
shouted at Owen. "You know Mr. Sebastian as well as I do. You 
know he would never try to get money out of anybody. He's 
helping me because he believes in what I am trying to do. I expect 
to pay back every cent of this money, even if it takes years to 
do it. You could help me if you wanted to. You could be with me 
instead of against me then I'd get somewhere!" 

"Help you!" Owen said scathingly. "What in the world for? 
There's nothing the matter with the crackers I sell and always 
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have sold. Trade's fallen off since you began setting people against 
them. Now you're leaving me high and dry here in the store 
while you go off on this wild-goose chase to Kansas City. What 
am I supposed to think of that?" 

"I'm not leaving you high and dry/' John told him. "Ilya can 
fill my place perfectly until I need him and he has earned money 
enough to come. Then you can take on David. It's time he was 
learning the business." 

David was the youngest of Mr. Lessing's five sons. He was 
fourteen years old and had often helped in the store after school. 

"Well, you have got everything arranged, haven't you?" Things 
were moving a little too fast for Owen. "Anybody would think 
you owned this place. Suppose I don't want Ilya to go on work- 
ing for me. These foreigners will get the upper hand of us if we 
don't watch out. Looks to me like Ilya has the upper hand of 
you already/' 

"That's ridiculous!" John said. "Ilya has been working here 
for a year now. You have kept him on because he has done so well, 
and you know it As for the foreigners, you must see how they 
have stepped up the trade here in the store. You've spoken of it. 
And does it occur to you that these people from the Crimea have 
brought us the only kind of winter wheat that will grow success- 
fully here? In a few years our farmers will be getting rich on it. 
I shouldn't wonder if some day it will make Kansas famousl" 

Owen snorted. "I guess Kansas can get famous enough without 
them." 

"But not without their wheat," John retorted. 

Owen leaned against the counter for a minute, regarding John. 
Then his eyes narrowed and he said, "Well, now, maybe it will 
do you good to go to Kansas City with your wildcat idea and run 
up against men who are a lot smarter than you are. They can skin 
you in no time. You haven't had any business experience and you 
never made a cracker in your life. Your hundred and fifty dollars 
will go out the window plenty fast, Fin telling you." 
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"You can't stop me with that kind of talk!" John said fiercely. 
Owen shrugged. "I've had my say. I guess it's up to you." 
Mr. Sebastian's words again. "I can handle it," John said more 
confidently than he felt. 

IT'S UP to you. It's up to you. The clickety-clack of the wheels on 
the rails of the Santa Fe ground out this refrain over and over. 
The nearer John drew to the beginning of his task, the larger 
loomed its difficulties and uncertainties. A big idea maybe that 
was all it was. Perhaps there would be no job for him at the Mid- 
land factory, and he would not even learn how to bake crackers. 
Stopped at his first step; beaten in the first round. It was more 
than possible. Panic swept over him. There was a trembling, sick 
feeling in his stomach. If only the train would not go so fast! 
He was getting there too quickly. 

He tried to tear his thoughts away from the problems ahead 
and to take more notice of the journey itself. Cottonwood Falls 
EmporiaOttawa Olathe- why, he was passing through all the 
big towns between Plainfield and Kansas City! To lean from 
the window, or to get off the train and walk on the depot plat- 
forms of these towns that had been only names to him before, 
gave him the first thrill of his trip. He saw the bustling people, 
the new buildings that lined the wide streets. These were busy 
towns, growing towns keeping abreast of the times. They will 
be selling my crackers there some day, John thought. The invol- 
untary conviction brought back his courage. That was all he had 
his conviction and his courage and the money in his pocket that 
meant the faith of the men at home. Well, that was all he 
would need. 

Now the train had left Olathe and was rumbling over the 
last miles to Kansas City. John peered through the dim window 
into the gathering twilight and saw, with the thrill of discovering 
a new country, that the prairie had already been left behind. The 
flat land changed to hills before his eyes. Ravines and bluffs and 
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small rivers cut the landscape into a new picture. Over the rough, 
scrub-clad hills John saw the evening star, large and bright. It 
seemed a good omen a rising star. Perhaps his star would never 
be as bright, but he hoped it would keep on rising until it found 
its place in the sky. 

The conductor came through the car, lighting the hanging oil 
lamps. They swayed with the lurching of the train, throwing great 
arcs of light over the ornate ceiling, the plush seats, and the tired 
passengers to whom the rising star and the lighting of the lamps 
meant only that the end of the wearisome journey across Kansas 
was near. 

John pressed his face against the window and saw the dim 
shapes of farmhouses, nearer together here. Suddenly, lights in 
the distance seemed to come rushing toward the train, which 
was now running through the bottom lands along the Kaw River, 
now crossing the bridge. When the train slackened its speed 
people began collecting their bundles, wraps, and baggage. In a 
daze John took his valise down from the rack overhead. His heart 
was beating wildly. How could his fellow passengers stretch and 
yawn and look so bored? Was no one but himself on the brink 
of a great adventure? As the train slowed to a stop under the long 
shed of the depot, John made his way to the front of the line 
of people standing in the aisle. He wanted to be the first to get 
off. The moment for which he had waited so long had come at 
last. He was in Kansas City! 



Part Three 
THE CITY 



XXVIH 



JOHN STEPPED down onto the dimly lighted platform of the Union 
Station into a confusion of clanging bells, tooting whistles, shout- 
ing brakemen, and people streaming into the waiting room. He 
followed them out to Union Avenue, which was such a tangle of 
horses, drays, carts, and big, lumbering omnibuses that he thought 
he could never cross it. But by skillful dodging he managed it at 
last and stood on the sidewalk looking for a place in which to 
spend the night. 

All the buildings were dingy and dreary-looking. On one of the 
gloomiest was the sign: BOONE HOUSE. ROOMS 25 AND 50 CENTS. 
He went in and engaged a room. It was grimy with soot from 
the trains; the bed was hard and lumpy. John didn't close his 
eyes all night. Besides the noise in the street and the railroad 
yards, which went on hour after hour, the other occupants of the 
Boone House came in after midnight, shouting, singing and quar- 
reling, pounding on the doors. He locked his door and sat on the 
bed listening to it all, thinking so this is Kansas City! 

He dozed off just after daylight, and when he woke up again 
everything was in full swing just as it had been the night before. 
And with something added. Everywhere iii the room, in the 
street, in the restaurant where he had his breakfast, the air 
was filled with a strong, peculiar, disagreeable odor which was 
entirely new to him. He thought it was awful, and he wondered 
why nobody else seemed to notice it or to speak about it. Finally 
he asked the man at the counter what it was. 

"It's the packin* houses/' he said. "You must 'ave just come. 
Well, boy, you're right down among the Kansas City stockyards, 
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and what you smell is killed and unkilled cattle. If you're goin' 
to stay around here you'll smell it plenty. May be you'll even get 
to like it." 

Like it! Never! John thought. 

In the morning light he could look up and see the city perched 
on the high reddish-clay bluffs about half a mile back from the 
river. All the flat land down around the depot and the stockyards 
was called the bottoms. John couldn't wait to get up on those 
bluffs, so he boarded an omnibus with the sign COATES HOUSE 
on it. It bumped and lurched up a steep street cut right through 
the cliffs and finally landed on top, in the city proper. 

"How do I get to the Midland cracker factory?" he asked the 
bus driver. 

The driver pointed with his whip. "You take one o' them horse- 
cars that's just cornin' along, and go down to Market Square 
You'll land right in front of the factory." 

"Is there any place down there where I can stay?" John asked. 

The driver scratched his chin thoughtfully. "There's a couple 
of old hotels kinda rough joints/' he said, "and there's Mrs. 
Higgins' boardin' house. She's your best bet if she can take you." 

John hopped on the horsecar, hoping he didn't look as if this 
was his first ride, trying to keep his excitement bottled up inside 
him as the car jogged along among the red-brick business build- 
ings, past the Opera House and the new waterworks, and at last 
into Market Square. Here, around the huge market place, with 
stalls outside as well as in, warehouses and factories crowded 
against each other. Factories for cigars, soap, carriages, harnesses, 
furniture, bricks, crackers. There it was THE MIDLAND CRACKER 
COMPANY. John lost no time in climbing the steps. The name 
was repeated on a plate beside the door, and underneath it 
/. C. Haines, Manager. 

Once inside the building, John stood uncertainly in the big, 
empty hall. He must see Mr. Haines, but where was that person 
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to be found? A pleasant smell of baking crackers pervaded the 
factory and from overhead came the sound of tramping feet. 
Suddenly a bell was tapped sharply in a room at the end of the 
hall. Now something will happen; someone will come, John 
thought. But no one appeared. In a minute the bell was pounded 
violently several times. Still no one answered the summons. John 
began to move toward the open door* He had taken only a few 
steps when he heard a chair grate across the floor, and instantly a 
tall, angry-looking man stood in the doorway. 

"Sam!" he shouted; then, seeing John, "Who the devil are 
you?" 

If this was the manager, John thought he could not have chosen 
a more ill-timed moment to come and ask for a job. "My name 
is John Lessing," he began, and then he had an inspiration. "Can 
I find this Sarn for you, sir?" 

"If you do Til only wring his neck," the irate man replied. 
"What do you want?" 

"Fm looking for Mr. Haines," John said. 

"I'm Haines." 

"I came to see if there is a job open here/' 

Mr. Haines' eyes bored through him, sizing him up. "Well, 
come in," he said. He flung himself into his swivel chair and 
looked at John intently. "What' s your experience?" he asked. 

"Fve not had any experience in making crackers only in 
selling them," John answered. 

"Selling them? Where?" 

"My brother and I have a store in Plainfield, Kansas. We have 
always used Midland crackers." 

"None better." Mr, Haines' voice exuded pride. "What did 
you say your name is?" 

"John Lessing." 

"Well, John Lessing, why do you want to make crackers in- 
stead of sell them?" 
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John was not prepared for this question, nor was Mr. Haines 
prepared for his answer. He hesitated only slightly, then said, 
"Because I expect to own a bakery some day, and I'd like to know 
how things are made." 

Mr. Haines stared at him. "Are you a young man of means 
that you talk of owning a bakery?" 

"No, sir. I just want to learn the business from the ground up/' 

"I see/' Mr. Haines said. "Then why don't you go to a bakery 
to learn it? Bakeries make mostly bread, not crackers/' 

Here was another hurdle. John took it easily. "I know," he 
said, "but Fve got some new ideas. I'd like to have a chance to 
try them out." 

Mr. Haines laughed. "New ideas, eh? That's the way business 
grows." He drummed on the desk with his long fingers. John 
held his breath. Suddenly Mr. Haines made up his mind. "Fll 
take a chance on you," he said. "You'll find the baking business 
has got plenty of angles. It's not a thing that can be learned 
overnight, even if you're smart. You can start in tomorrow morn- 
ingfrom the ground up. I believe that's what you said." 

"Yes, sir, from the ground up! And thank you." John went out, 
fairly dizzy with joy, leaving Mr. Haines pounding his bell again 
and yelling for Sam. 



XXIX 



THE FIRST thing John found out was that Mr. Haines meant 
"from the ground up" literally. He was put to work in the 
basement of the factory, packing crackers into barrels for ship- 
ment. 

"I'm going at this from the wrong end/' he said resentfully to 
the boy who worked with him. "I came here to find out how to 
bake crackers, not just to look at the ones that are already done. 
Fve seen these all my life/' 

"Well, I guess you'll wait a while before you find yourself 
turnin' into one of Haines' prize bakers," the boy answered. **We 
all start here." 

"How long do we stay in this hole?" John asked. "What do you 
have to do to get out of it?" 

"You have to make a record on packin' barrels," his companion 
told him. "They're counted every day. The faster we pack, the 
sooner we get upstairs." 

"Well, if that's all there is to it, I won't be down here long," 
John said. "Come on! We'll turn out more barrels in a day than 
anyone ever has before!" 

From that moment he worked as if his lowly job were the 
most important one the factory had to offer. At the end of two 
weeks he was sent upstairs. Now I'll begin to learn something, he 
thought. But his impatience must be curbed again, for he was 
only an errand boy. He carried bags of flour, trays of dough, trays 
of crackers, fuel for the stoves, barrels and boxes for packing. 
After a few days it occurred to him that this was the best kind 
of work he could have, for at one time or another he was in 
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every department of the factory. He could observe everything, see 
just how the crackers were made. 

It seemed to John that Mr. Haines was constantly popping up 
where he was. Once, when he was in the "baking room watching 
the expert bakers slide trays of crackers into the big ovens and 
leaning over to read the temperature at which they were baked, 
Mr. Haines' gruff voice made him jump. 

"What are you doing here, Lessing?" 

"I'm I'm learning how crackers are baked," John said boldly. 

Haines looked at him oddly, then said, 'There's plenty of time 
for that. Get on with whatever you're supposed to be doing/' 

With every week that passed, John's impatience to try out the 
hard-wheat flour was growing. He knew how to mix the dough, 
and he had learned the high, quick temperature at which the 
crackers should be baked. He had even found out where he could 
buy some of the hard-wheat flour. But he lacked the most im- 
portant thing of all a place to try out the baking. And then fate 
played into his hands. 

One evening when he came into his boarding house just before 
supper he found his landlady, Mrs. Higgins, standing in the front 
hall confronted by a big-boned, red-faced woman with her hat on 
and a valise in her hand. "You can't go, Nora, just when the 
boarders are coming in for supper/ 1 Mrs. Higgins was saying. 

"But it's going I am just the same, and you've no right to stop 
me!" The furious Nora pushed past Mrs. Higgins, opened the 
door, and went out. 

Seeing John there, Mrs. Higgins unburdened her troubles, 
"Oh, Mr. Lessing/' he said, "Nora's leaving just because I told 
her to mash the lumps out of the potatoes and serve them hot. 
She's that easily angered. Always got a chip on her shoulder. And 
here's the supper only half cooked, and ten boarders about ready 
to eat it! I declare I don't know what I'm going to do." 

Mrs. Higgins was a nice woman. John hardly ever saw her 
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except when he went to pay her his rent. The meals she served 
were only fair, but he took things as they came and didn't think 
much about how the boarding house was run. Now he felt sorry 
for her, and said impulsively, "Is there anything I can do to help?" 

She looked startled at the unexpected offer, then she snapped 
it up. "I should say there is!" she said. "If you can give me a 
hand in the kitchen we'll have supper on the table almost on 
time. That ungrateful Nora!" 

"Maybe it's a good thing she left, if you can get someone 
better/' John said as they made their way to the kitchen. 

There everything was in confusion. A huge wood-burning range 
was roaring furiously with all the drafts open. John had never 
seen such a big stove nor felt such heat. Mrs. Higgins slammed 
the drafts shut and took a burned roast out of the oven. It was 
when the blast of heat from the oven struck John that he had a 
lightning flash of inspiration. It came to him so suddenly that 
he stopped where he was, with a large dish of boiled potatoes in 
his hands, and stood staring into the empty black cavern in the 
stove. For him that open oven was full of crackers! 

That night, after he had helped Mrs. Higgins with the dinner 
and with washing the dishes, he told her about his crackers. He 
told her he was all ready now to try making some out of the hard- 
wheat flour, but had no place in which to bake them, and he 
asked her if he might use her oven some night when she was 
through with the kitchen. She was in the mood to do him a favor, 
so she said, "Yes, go ahead any time you want to." That simple 
"go ahead" was all he needed. 

In Mrs. Higgins' kitchen he took his first step alone and his 
first batch of crackers burned to a crisp. After that, he found out 
how to manage the oven and he applied all the knowledge he 
had picked up in the factory. Mrs. Higgins watched his experi- 
ments with the most intense interest. For several nights he made 
crackers from combinations of the hard- and soft-wheat flour, 
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using less and less of the soft wheat. And finally one night he 
made them entirely from hard-wheat flour. Never did he mix and 
bake with such care. When they were done to a toasty brown, 
he and Mrs. Higgins each solemnly took one and bit into it. The 
crackers were rich and crisp and of such a delicious flavor that 
John wondered if it wasn't just by accident they had turned out 
that way. He baked another batch right away. His face was red 
with excitement and the heat in the kitchen, and perspiration 
was streaming from him as he took the pan from the oven. The 
crackers looked just right. Now for the test. He took one, not 
even waiting for it to cool, and tasted it. It was just as good 
as the first ones had been! 

Mrs. Higgins was as delighted as he was. "You sure are a 
smart young man, Mr. Lessing. Now what are you going to do 
with all these crackers? 7 ' She indicated the full pans on the table. 
"You and I going to eat them all?" 

John was perched on the edge of the table, a cracker in each 
hand. He waved one airily. "Shame on you, Mrs. Higgins! At this 
point we launch them on the public. Tomorrow night you will 
serve them to your boarders with their soup! But you are not to 
say where they came from. See? Some day these people will come 
and buy them from me." 

So the next night at supper there was a big pkte of John's 
crackers on the table, and the boarders, who usually ate from 
habit either with complete indifference or complaints, began to 
pay attention to them. 

"What good crackers!" 

"Mrs. Higgins, what kind of crackers are these?" 

"Where did you get them, Mrs. Higgins?" 

"I never ate crackers like these before." 

John sat and listened, his heart hammering. 

Mrs. Higgins was saying, "It's a secret. You can't get them any 
place but here," 
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For three more nights John baked hard-wheat crackers, and 
the boarders ate them ravenously. He had the hang of it now, he 
was sure, and he felt that he couldn't fail. 

One night Mrs. Higgins said, "I took some of your crackers 
over to Fillebrown's bakery today, Mr. Lessing. It's where I do 
my trading. I've known Ed Fillebrown for years, and though he 
doesn't sell crackers, I thought it wouldn't do any harm to intro- 
duce him to yours. You ought to make a start on getting them 
known even before you have your own place. Then you've got 
some ready-made customers to begin on." 

"That's a good idea. I never would have thought of it. What 
did Mr. Fillebrown think of the crackers?" 

"He thought they were grand, and if you'll make up a few 
batches he's willing to try to sell them for you, for a third of the 
profits." 

Make up a few batches! Would he? He'd cook all night if 
necessary. Here was the very chance he had been hoping for, and 
hadn't been smart enough to see some medium through which 
he could make his crackers known. 

Mr. Fillebrown was a tall, thin, long-faced man who took life 
seriously. He was as good as his word and sold John's crackers in 
his bakery for a week. At first people didn't buy them, just 
because they were indifferent to crackers in general, but after a 
few days Mrs. Fillebrown, who did the selling, began pushing 
them. She put a tray of them out on the counter with the sign 
TAKE ONE. Every customer who came in helped himself. After 
that, selling them was easy and Mr. Fillebrown saw that he had 
a good thing. 

Then came the day when John told him he couldn't bake 
enough crackers in Mrs. Higgins' oven to supply his demand. And 
he couldn't go on working all day for Midland and half the night 
for Mr. Fillebrown. 

Mr. Fillebrown said, "Well, John, you believe in these crackers 
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and they seem to be selling. Pll hire you to bake them for 

me." 

At first thought, that seemed the solution to John's biggest 
problem to make the crackers known and popular. But he didn't 
wholly trust his judgment on the decision. He was so anxious to 
start in for himself that he didn't want to be tied to Mr. Fille- 
brown. He felt that Fillebrown might somehow get his cracker 
business away from him. How he wished Dan Sebastian were 
there to advise him! 

He delayed for two or three days before giving Mr. Fillebrown 
his answer, then suddenly made his own decision and accepted 
the offer. The next day he went to see Mr. Haines. 

Mr. Haines sat at his big, littered desk and John stood up, 
trying for a confidence he didn't feel. But he had decided to lay 
all his cards on the table and tell him everything, especially about 
the money for his enterprise and why he had taken a job at the 
factory knowing it would be for only a short time. 

When he finished talking, Haines said, "Now why didn't you 
tell me all this when you applied for the job?" 

John felt guilty, as if he had been keeping a secret he had no 
right to keep. "Perhaps I ought to have told you," he said, "but it 
was all so uncertain, I had no proof until I actually baked the 
crackers that my idea about the hard-wheat flour was any good. 
I had to prove it to myself first." 

"And all the time you were working for me, using the knowl- 
edge you were getting here." 

"That's right," John answered. "This factory was my school, 
and my experiments with the kind of flour I believed would make 
good crackers were first-hand knowledge. I don't see anything 
wrong in that, sir." 

He had expected an outburst of anger, but Mr. Haines merely 
stared at him for a minute, then asked grumpily, "What's your 
next move? How do you plan to go on?" 
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"As I told you before, I want to have my own bakery/' John 
answered at once. "Mr. Fillebrown can't spare much of his oven 
space for crackers. If I could have a little place where I could 
bake and sell nothing else well, I'd like to try myself out." 

"You would have to have some help/' 

"I have a friend in Plainfield who will go in with me, and I 
have the small capital I told you about. We can make a start." 

Mr. Haines shrugged. "This hard-wheat flour is a new thing. 
The baking companies are not taking it up. We'll stick by what 
we know. I can see you will never be satisfied until you have your 
fling with it." He began pushing the papers around on his desk 
and John took that as a sign he was through with him, so he said 
good-bye and went out. 

For the present there was nothing to do but to go on mak- 
ing crackers for Mr. Fillebrown, saving his money and looking 
around for a place to rent when the time came. Then he would 
send for Ilya! What a thrill it would have been if Ilya could have 
been with him during these past weeks and could have shared 
the suspense and excitement of his experiment! John felt that 
now the time had come to let Dan Sebastian and Ilya know of 
his success. 

That night he wrote two letters. One was to Dan and Ilya, 
telling them everything that had happened to him since he came 
to Kansas City, and promising to send them a box of his crackers 
to be sampled by all the farmers who had loaned him their money. 
The other letter was to Sue Conway. To her he wrote only of his 
final success in making the crackers, of his present position with 
Mr. Fillebrown, and of his hope of starting his own bakery soon. 
He knew what would seem most important in her eyes. 



XXX 



IT WAS late in the spring before John's dream of his bakery came 
true. He spent all his spare time scouting around the business 
section of the city, looking for a place with a stove in the back 
room and a counter in the front, where the rent would be low 
enough for him to afford it. By living on his meager wages, 
which left very little over after he had paid Mrs. Higgins, he had 
been able to save the entire amount the farmers had loaned him. 
His search was rewarded one day when he saw two Chinese carry- 
ing their tubs and irons and ironing boards out of a small laundry 
at the lower end of Broadway. He watched them loading their 
equipment into a wagon, then asked, "You moving out?" 

One of the Chinese nodded. "Thisee place too little. We get 
nicee big place on topside/' He pointed to the high section of the 
city up Tenth Street known as Quality Hill. "Lotta beesiness up 
there. Peoples pleny rich/' 

John didn't care where they were going. At the sight of the 
empty laundry he had only one thought. "Is this for rent?" he 
asked. 

The man bobbed his head, his long pigtail swinging. "Man 
come put up sign next day," he said. "You wanta makee laundry 
this place?" 

"No, I want to make a bakery here," John told him. "Is there 
a good stove?" 

"Stove, him fine," the Chinaman said. "You go take lookee." 

John dashed into the building. One look around told him his 
search was ended if he could meet the rent. There were two 
rooms, the larger one at the back, where the washing and ironing 
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had been done, and the small one in front, with shelves and a 
counter. "This is it!" John said excitedly to himself. "This must 
be it!" Now to see the owner before he had a chance to put up a 
"For Rent" sign. The Chinese gave him the man's name and 
John literally ran to his office. The rent was within his means, 
for a few months anyway. By that time, he hoped, his little 
bakery would be a going concern and could carry itself. 

When he told Mr. Fillebrown of his discovery, his employer 
said, "Well, now, John, Fm right glad for you. I'll miss you here, 
but I know this is what youVe been working toward and I aim to 
help you. I've got a couple of trays and mixing pans I don't use 
now. You might as well have 'em to make a start. I hope you'll 
need more. If the customers don't come in too fast for a while, 
Fll still take your crackers to sell here." 

"That's kind of you, Mr. Fillebrown," John said. "Gives me a 
feeling I've got someone to lean on. It's going to be hard at first. 
I know how to make crackers, but maybe IT1 not be so good at 
building up trade." 

"The crackers will do that for you, once people get a taste of 
them/' 

John spent Sunday lettering a sign to hang where a board with 
the word "Laundry" had been. He destroyed one after another 
and finally made one that suited him. Holding it off at arm's 
length, he regarded it with pride. It read: 

JOHN LESSING 

BAKERY 
HARD-WHEAT CRACKERS 

ON THAT same Sunday Ilya Palevsky was riding across the prairie 
to Gnadenau. He had not been home since December, and in the 
winter bleakness the village had looked to him unutterably dreary 
and uncompromising. It did not look as if it belonged there, did 
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not fit into the landscape as Plainfield did. There was a harsh- 
ness about Gnadenau which Ilya had forgotten in his weeks 
away. I could never live here again, he thought. 

But now the prairie was beautiful with springtime, and he rode 
through flower-starred grass, knowing that soon he would see the 
ripening wheat. He had something to tell his countrymen today 
and something to show them, for John had written another letter 
and had sent another box of crackers. These were for the farmers 
of Gnadenau, John had said, and he wanted Ilya to try to per- 
suade them to sell their hard wheat to the millers in the East, to 
be mixed with the soft-wheat flour. This is just the beginning, 
he had written. When they see how it improves the flavor of 
everything that is made with it, they will very soon want only 
hard-wheat flour. 

John always made everything sound so easy, Ilya thought. He 
himself knew how difficult it would be, probably impossible, to 
convince even his own father that John knew what he was talking 
about. But he told the story of John's success with the hard-wheat 
crackers as best he could. His father and mother and Bernard 
tasted them and said they were very good, but nothing to get 
excited about. They had always used hard-wheat flour and were 
accustomed to the flavor it produced. 

"Why should we ship our wheat to the eastern mills?" Nicolas 
asked. "We grow our wheat and sell it where we want to." 

Ilya did not answer the question directly. Instead, he said, 
"Father, would you be willing to ask Igor Osipov and Alexander 
Baranova to come in and talk this over? 7 ' 

"Yes, Nicolas, do/' Sophie said. "It is only fair, and the 
future of our wheat is so important. It is all we have for our 
living." 

"They will think the same as I dothat they do not want to 
be told what to do with their wheat/' Nicolas said stubbornly, 
"but if it will satisfy you to hear them say it, let them come/' 
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"Go and get them, Bernard/' Sophie spoke quickly, before 
Nicolas could change his mind. 

When the men came, Ilya read them John's letter. He could 
see that they were impressed by John's description of the cracker 
factory and by the large amount of flour that must be used there 
alone. Then he said, as he had to his father, "Now if you would 
combine with these American farmers and ship your wheat to the 
eastern mills, in a short time the hard-wheat flour will be used all 
over this country." 

When he had finished, Igor Osipov said, "Look here, Ilya, what 
you say may be true for all we know, and no doubt you mean well, 
giving us all this advice. But after all, you are only a boy." 

He paused, and Ilya was filled with rage at his patronizing tone. 

Osipov went on, "You are as new to this country as we are. We 
do not yet know fully the American ways. The farmers in Kansas 
can see that our wheat is successful. They are buying the seed. 
But they're still foreigners to us, as we are to them. We cannot 
'combine/ as you say. I think like your father does; we cannot be 
told where to sell our wheat." 

"And about these crackers," Baranova said. "Just what is it 
John Lessing is trying to do?" 

Ilya sighed, but he answered patiently, "He is trying to make 
your hard wheat better known and to give people better crackers." 

"Well, when he has done it, that will be time enough to say 
what we shall do with our wheat," Nicolas said with finality. 

"Yes, when he has done it, we shall see," Osipov agreed. 

Ilya knew his effort had failed. How he would hate to tell John! 
His fallen spirits would have been considerably raised had he 
known that at that moment John was writing for him to come to 
Kansas City as soon as he possibly could. But he did not know, so 
he said good-bye to his family as casually as he had on his previous 
visits, and none of them had the slightest idea that five long years 
were to pass before they saw one another again. 
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THE YEAR was now 1881, and spring lay once again over the 
Kansas prairie. The intense, clear sunlight of the late afternoon 
in April was a sheet of gold across the long, green, flower-filled 
grass. 

When the five-o'clock train on the branch line from Plainfield 
stopped on the northern edge of Gnadenau, a young man in his 
early twenties was the only person to get off. The train lurched 
away, and Ilya Palevsky stood looking about him hardly able to 
believe that this was the same village he had left five years before. 
The town toward which he walked was no longer a single street 
drawn like a black line on the bare prairie with an assortment of 
queer little houses set close together down one side. But first Ilya 
noticed the trees trees everywhere, in lines, in groups, alone, 
maples budding against the sky, poplars waving in the April 
breeze, fruit trees in bloom in the orchards, lanes and alleys of 
trees running from one house to another. The houses themselves, 
new to Ilya, were so hidden behind mulberry hedges as to be 
hardly visible. The yards were like immense bouquets with their 
beds of flowers and flowering trees. The old Gnadenau had van- 
ished from the prairie as if it had never been. 

The people in these houses must be the newcomers his mother 
had written about. Ilya's own family and the old neighbors, the 
Osipovs, the Baranovas, the Lozowicks, and others, who had bit- 
terly resented the coming of the railroad to Gnadenau because 
they thought it would be sure to bring non-Mennonite settlers 
among them, had moved to farms several miles out from the 
town. Ilya did not even know in which direction to start out to 
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find his father's farm. He went into the general store to ask. "I 
am Ilya Palevsky," he said to the storekeeper. "I have been away 
for a long time. My father has a farm . . ." 

He stopped at the sight of the storekeeper's face, which was 
filled with amazement and, could it be with recognition? The 
man was a stranger to Ilya, an American, part of the new town. 
He leaned across the counter. "Ilya Palevsky! he exclaimed. 
"You are the young man who went to Kansas City! Well, how 
are you and Lessing doing up there?" 

Ilya grinned. "You can answer that perhaps better than I can. 
You sell our crackers made from your wheat/' He was trying to 
think who this man was who seemed to know all about him and 
John. 

The storekeeper laughed. "Then you're doing all right. There 
are no better crackers made. We've all heard about you. My name 
is Holcombe. I hope you're going to stay around for a while. Like 
to get acquainted." 

"I'm not here for long, only for a few days. It is my first vaca- 
tion in five years." He could see that Mr. Holcombe would keep 
him talking, so he asked quickly, "How far is it out to my father's 
place?" 

"It's near seven miles. You'd better go to the livery stable and 
get a rig. No, wait a minute I saw the Baranovas in town today. 
They pass your place; if they've room, they'd be glad to take you 
out. You stick around here; some of them are sure to come in 
before they go back." 

"I'll go and look for them," Ilya said. "I want to see the town. 
It's all so changed since I lived here." 

"The grist mill is still going," Mr. Holcombe told him, "and 
we've got a sorghum mill now. Don't miss that. And a lot of new 
stores. Come in again. Come in again." He clapped Ilya jovially 
on the back. 

Ilya went first in search of the Baranovas. Would Irina be with 
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them? He had thought of her all the way on the train and of how 
good it would be to see her again. But when he found Mrs. 
Baranova in the dry-goods store, she was alone. 

"Mrs. Baranova! Do you remember me?" 

She glanced up from the piece of material she was holding in 
her hand. "Ilya Palevsky! Why, Ilya, when did you come?" 

"Just BOW, and I feel like a stranger in this strange place/' 

"But of course! We are used to the new town now, and to new 
people, but we do not live here. We have a farm ten miles out on 
the prairie/' 

"Yes, I know/' Ilya said, "and I was going to ask if you would 
have room to take me home on your way/' 

"There is plenty room/' Mrs. Baranova said cordially. "And it 
is time Alexander was ready now/' 

They went out of the store and found Mr. Baranova packing 
the wagon with the weekly supplies. Then the greetings were 
made all over again, and they climbed into the wagon, 

Mrs. Baranova said, "Your father and mother they know you 
are coming, Ilya? Have you come home to stay?" 

"No," he said, "just for a short visit, and I want to surprise my 
family. Let me off at the beginning of their land, please, and 111 
walk the rest of the way." 

"A long enough walk you will have, then," said Alexander 
Baranova. He shot a curious, half-disapproving look at Ilya. He 
could not wholly like this young man who had cut himself off so 
completely from his own people to become an American business- 
man. He had a grudging sort of respect for Ilya's accomplish- 
ment, but he did not let him know it. He only said, "Nicolas 
Palevsky has one of the biggest farms here nowhundreds of 
acres. I'll put you down by the field nearest the house. That will 
be a walk of less than a mile, and the wheat is so high they can- 
not see you coming." 

"Our farm is three miles beyond your father's," Mrs. Baranova 
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informed him. "You must come and see us, Ilya. You just follow 
the long f urrow." 

"The long furrow?" Ilya asked, puzzled. 

Alexander answered him. "That is something new we have 
here now that our farms are so far apart We plow a furrow from 
one farm to another, and even from one settlement to another, to 
guide the traveler. Some of our furrows are more than twenty 
miles long/ 7 

"A furrow twenty miles long!" 

"It is nothing to plow in this rich earth; not a root or a stone 
to be turned in all the way/' 

"How are Oscar and Irina and the little girls?" Ilya asked, 
hoping for some mention of Irina especially. But Mrs. Baranova's 
answer was completely unsatisfying/' 

"All is fine," she said. "You come see/' 

They rode in silence for a while, and presently Alexander 
pulled the horses to a stop. "Here is your father's field," he said. 

Ilya thanked them, climhed over the wheel and lifted his valise 
to the ground. When they had gone on, he stood for a moment 
looking after them. He had made a discovery. In spite of the fact 
that they now spoke English, the older generation had not 
changed. Mrs. Baranova still wore a kerchief over her head, a 
long, heavy woolen dress and a black apron with a band of bright- 
colored embroidery across the bottom. She still looked the for- 
eigner that she was. Ilya wondered how he would find things at 
home. 

His mother was the first one he saw when he came in sight of 
the big red farmhouse set in the midst of this ocean of waving 
wheat. She was crossing the yard at the back of the house, carry- 
ing a pan of scraps to the chickens, and she did not see the tall 
young man who came down the walk between the mulberry 
hedges. He rounded the corner of the house and crossed the grass, 
wondering if it would startle her too much if he suddenly called 
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out in Russian, "Matushka!" But as she lifted the latch on the 
gate to the chicken yard, she glanced up and saw him. For a 
moment she stood staring, then dropped the pan and ran toward 
him with outstretched arms. 

"Ilya! Ilya!" 

"Matushka!" He took her in his arms and kissed her again and 
again. There was such a lump in his throat he could say nothing 
more; he had not known he would be so glad to see her. 

The tears were streaming down Sophie's face. "Oh, Ilya, it is 
so good you are home again!" Then she said, "Tour father and 
Bernard are in the west field. They will come in soon now. What 
a surprise they are going to have!" 

He was amazed at how much her English had improved, 
although he could see that the th was still difficult for her, and 
when she was excited and talked fast she put a d in its place. 
They went into the farmhouse kitchen. 

It was much longer than five years since he had seen a room 
like this one. This was the kitchen of his childhood, the kitchen 
of Karassan. There was the huge brick oven-stove, just as he 
remembered it, only larger now that the family was in a larger 
house. This one was seven feet high, seven feet long, and two 
feet wide. It heated the whole house even in the coldest season of 
the year and did the cooking for twenty-four hours, all from the 
burning of four good armfuls of straw. Ilya wondered how many 
houses in Gnadenau still had such a stove. In the kitchen also was 
the large copper tea table lined with tin and holding wooden 
bowls curiously painted and gilded. From the little cupboard on 
the wall a shining store of brass and silver tableware gleamed 
richly. 

Sophie could only stand and look at her son, joy in her eyes. 
"Come/' she said, "you must see the new house and everything 
on the farm/' She led him through a maze of small rooms and 
passages. There were few chairs but some wooden settees painted 
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red and green, and the beds were divided lengthwise so that they 
could be folded over during the day and used as couches. In one 
of the rooms was a huge, carved chest studded with brass-headed 
bolts and a brass lock-plate scoured to perfect brightness. Oppo- 
site it was the clock he remembered, with its long, hanging 
weights of brass, the disk on its pendulum as big as a buckwheat 
cake. There were no newspapers or magazines, no books in sight, 
such as Ilya was accustomed to seeing in the houses in Kansas 
City; here there was only the black-covered German Lutheran 
Bible and several Mennonite hymnbooks bound in leather. There 
were few concessions to American ways, but one, Ilya noticed, 
was that the barn was no longer under the same roof with the 
family. It was a separate building, much larger than the house, 
with the lower part for the stock and the big granaries overhead. 

'This is fine," Ilya said, "but not at all like an American 
house/' He smiled at his mother. "This whole place was father's 
idea, wasn't it? Did you want a house like the ones in Plainfield?" 

Sophie laughed. "It is good to have my own things again. Our 
first house was so small I had to keep them packed away. And 
besides, they wouldn't fit in an American house. You should see 
what some people in Gnadenau have now, Ilya pianos, and even 
little organs they pump with their feet. And they ride in buggies 
now instead of in the big, heavy farm wagons we still use for 
everything." 

"Yes, I can see that there have been great changes among the 
foreign settlers here," Ilya said. "Even father can't hang onto the 
old ways forever. I notice he is already farming like an American. 
He must have plenty of the new machinery to have fields like 
those." Ilya looked out at the wheat rolling in green-gold waves 
as far as he could see. 

When they came back into the kitchen, Sophie began prepar- 
ing supper, and Ilya could hear his father's voice out in the barn 
where he and Bernard were putting up the horses. 
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"Shall I go out there?" he asked his mother. 

"No/' she said, with a twinkle in her eyes. "Wait until they 
come in. I want to see your father's face when he finds you here." 

Nicolas came tramping into the shadowy kitchen out of the 
bright sunlight and at first did not see Ilya standing, silent, at the 
side of the room where his father would come to hang up his coat. 

It had been a good day in the fields, and Nicolas was in a happy 
mood. The wheat was well ahead for this time of year; the 
dreaded prairie fires were unlikely while the grass was still so 
green. Barring unpredictable calamities, there would be an early 
harvest. Nicolas went toward the stove, rubbing his hands to- 
gether and sniffing hungrily. "Something smells very good, Sophie. 
Are you making borsch today?" 

She lifted her shining eyes to his and smiled radiantly. "Yes, 
and it is nearly ready." 

Nicolas wondered why she should seem so excited over a kettle 
of borsch such as she had made hundreds of times. He turned to 
hang up his coat and saw Ilya. Nicolas stood staring in unbelief. 

"Hello, father." It did not occur to Ilya to use the Russian 
word, as he had with Sophie. 

"Why Ilya!" Nicolas said slowly. He embraced his son and 
kissed him an old Mennonite custom which Ilya had almost 
forgotten. Then Nicolas said with a new warmth in his voice, 
"Welcome home, my son. I hoped you would come back to us, 
back to the life you were born to." 

Surely he does not believe I have come to stay, Ilya thought. 
I must tell him at once. "Father, I ..." At that moment Bernard 
came in. 

Bernard as a young man had fulfilled the promise of the boy. 
His heavy face, burned by the prairie sun and wind to the color 
and texture of leather, was stolid and unimaginative. He was big- 
boned, with big, capable hands red and roughened by the farm 
work, the square-tipped fingers calloused. He knew the land, and 
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would always be a successful farmer, conservative, hide-bound, 
not aggressive like Nicolas, but placing security above all else. 
When he saw Ilya a look of surprise changed his usual matter-of- 
fact expression. "Well, well so youVe come back!" 

They embraced and Ilya said, "It's good to see you, Bernard/' 
He looked around the group. "I can't believe that it's five years 
since I was here, but when I see how everything has changed, it 
seems much longer." 

Bernard clapped him on the shoulder. "You've come at the 
right time," he said. "We'll need you to help harvest in another 
month or so." 

"To help harvest!" Ilya looked from Bernard to his father. 
"But surely you don't think I have come to stay!" 

"Of course," said Nicolas. "Why not?" 

"Because I'm in business in Kansas City with John Lessing. 
You know that." 

"I thought it would not last the making of crackers. I thought 
you would come back to the farm, where you belong." Nicolas' 
face took on the hard expression Ilya knew so well. He would 
never understand, nor Bernard either. 

"I came back because I wanted to see you all," Ilya said. "I 
can stay a few days, and of course Fll help you all I can while I'm 
here. But let's have some good times together and catch up on 
the last five years." 

In the moment of awkward silence that followed, Nicolas 
threw out his hands helplessly; Bernard shrugged. Then Sophie 
said quickly, "We take what Ilya has said, and no more talk about 
it. Now come to supper." 

They gathered around the table. The spicy fragrance of the 
hot borsch filled the kitchen. As Sophie ladled it out and set the 
steaming bowls before the hungry men, the whole atmosphere 
lightened and mellowed. Ilya took the conversation into his own 
hands and resolved to say nothing about himself unless he was 
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asked. He wanted to make his father and Bernard talk, so he 
praised the new farm and asked as many questions as he could. 
He saw that his mother wanted to break in and hear something 
new, but he shook his head at her. Nicolas was pleased at Ilya's 
interest in everything, and Bernard wondered how Ilya could 
seem so enthusiastic about the farm and yet not want to stay on 
it. It was when Ilya touched on the changes that had come to 
Gnadenau that his father's face clouded. 

"I know nothing of the people who live in the town," he said, 
scowling as if he wanted to push them out of his thoughts as well 
as out of his life. "I don't know if they think themselves Russians 
or Americans. I can't keep up with these new ways; I don't 
want to. It spoiled everything when they built that railroad to 
Gnadenau." 

Ilya was quick to take him up. "But you have adopted some of 
the new ways, too, father. Your new barn and all those outbuild- 
ingsyou have built them in the American way. And look at all 
your new farm machinery the latest American models. I saw the 
self -binding reaper out there/ 7 

"That much is true/' said Nicolas slowly. "That much I have 
had to do to hold my own." 

"Well, that is progress, that is prosperity/' 

Nicolas shook his head. "Progress. Prosperity. That is all these 
Americans think of." 

"And why not?" Ilya said. "The Americans have been through 
a war and many years of hard times. Now these hard times are 
over and a new era has begun the era of big business/' 

"Big business." Nicolas spoke the words in a bewildered way 
as if their meaning puzzled him. Business was a thing he knew 
nothing about. It seemed some kind of monster out to devour 
everything in its path. He could hardly believe that a son of his 
was to spend his life in that strange new world called business. 

Later, after the dishes were washed and Bernard and his father 
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had come in from bedding down the horses and cows, the family 
sat out under the trees in the soft, warm April twilight. The air 
was filled with scents of spring fresh earth, new grass, flowering 
trees, and from the fields the sweetness of the growing wheat. 

"Now Ilya is to tell us about himself," Sophie said eagerly. 
"He has heard about everything here, and has not said a word 
about how he has fared for five years." She flashed a look at 
Nicolas, and he knew it was a reproof for his apparent lack of 
interest in his son, but he said nothing. He was not good at asking 
questions. Let Sophie get the boy started talking about himself if 
she wanted to. 

Sophie turned to Ilya. "There is so much we do not know," 
she said. "Your letters have told us something about Kansas City; 
but we want to know more. What of the people who live there? 
Are they like the people of Plainfield? How have you lived, Ilya? 
What have you done? You say John is married now to that girl 
from Maynard Sue Conway, was it? Where do they live? Are 
they happy?" 

Laughing, Ilya put his hands over his ears. "Oh, mother, stop! 
Such a list of questions! I can't remember now what the first one 
was, so 111 answer the last one, about John and Sue. Yes, they 
were married three years ago, and now they have a little boy. 
They have a nice house, too, in a part of Kansas City that is 
growing very fast. John is doing well; he will be a rich man some 
day, and Sue has her heart set on building a big house on what is 
called Quality Hill. It is, a great bluff overlooking the bottom 
lands and the river. You can even see for many miles out into 
Kansas from there." 

"Riches. Great houses," Nicolas grunted. 

"What I want to tell you most of all is about the crackers," 
Ilya said. "Those crackers concern you and your wheat. I want to 
tell you what John is doing and what I do to help him." 

For nearly an hour Ilya talked, making the story as brief and 
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interesting as he could, trying not to use too many words that his 
family would not understand, trying to make them realize how 
important the farmer was to the success of the country as well as 
to the cracker business. Nicolas listened stolidly, Bernard as if he 
were not interested. But Sophie hung on every word, picturing 
in her mind the little bakery that John had started, with more 
and more customers coming in all the time, so that after the first 
year it moved to larger quarters and John hired more helpers. 

"We really had a small cracker factory of our own," Ilya said. 
"And all the time we knew Mr. Haines was watching us. He was 
beginning really to believe that hard-wheat flour was the best for 
baking. Two years ago John was offered the position of being a 
commission salesman for this flour, to the factories not only in 
Kansas City but farther east. So he has been traveling a great 
deal, and I have been going on with the bakery. Some day, when 
John has money enough, he is going to buy out the Midland 
Cracker Company. He is full of plans/' 

"Plans. Plans. Why doesn't he let well enough alone?" Nicolas 
yawned and got up from the bench. "We have heard enough for 
tonight/' he said shortly. "It is past the time to go to bed/' 

Ilya had forgotten the early hours that were kept at the farm. 
He knew his mother would have had him talking until midnight, 
but she said no word as they went into the house. "I'll tell you 
more tomorrow, when father and Bernard have gone to the 
fields/' he whispered to her. And then it occurred to him that 
perhaps his father would expect him to get up at dawn and go 
with him. He made up his mind that he would. 

"What are you planting in the west field now, father?" he 
asked. 

"We are planting corn/' answered Nicolas. 

"I'd like to help." 

With a look of surprise Nicolas' eyes traveled slowly over 
Ilya's untanned face, his smooth, uncalloused hands, his city 
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clothes. "You don't look as if you could/' he said bluntly, but 
with a hint of amusement in his voice. 

Ilya laughed. "I suppose not, but just give me some of Ber- 
nard's work clothes; you'll see what I can do." 

"Bernard had better call you, then; you're not used to getting 
up so early," Sophie said. She came to him and put her hands on 
his shoulders. "Oh, Ilya, it's so good to have you home again." 



xxxn 



IN A few moments the farmhouse was dark and still. Ilya lay in 
his narrow bed, wide awake, wondering how anyone could go to 
sleep so early. It was only eight o'clock. In Kansas City horses and 
carriages would be clattering through the lighted streets. People 
would be going to the theater or to visit one another. He thought 
of the railroads that ran out of Kansas City now, like the spokes 
from the center of a huge wheel trains to the east coast, to the 
Mississippi valley,, to the Mexican border, to California and the 
Northwest. The sprawling, ugly hill town on the bluffs of five 
years ago was no more the same than was the Gnadenau he had 
come back to today. 

It seemed to Ilya he had only just fallen asleep when he 
was roused by Bernard. He stretched and sat up, rubbing his 
eyes. 

Bernard said, "Did you mean what you said last night? Do you 
really want to go out to the field?" 

"Of course!" Ilya jumped up. "Give me some clothes to work 
in." 

Bernard threw him some heavy trousers and a cotton shirt. 
American clothes now, Ilya thought. 

"They will be too big for you," Bernard said. 

"Ill make them do." 

In the kitchen there was a lamp on the table, and as Sophie 
placed the bowls of potato soup and the plates of bread before 
the men, Ilya remembered just this hour on the morning of his 
eighteenth birthday, when he had summoned the courage to tell 
his father he was not going to be a farmer. 

194 
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The pale white light of daybreak had come by the time they 
reached the west field where the plowed black Kansas earth lay 
ready for the planting. Before the sun was above the wheat fields 
to the east, Nicolas and Bernard were so far ahead of Ilya that he 
saw it was no use trying to keep up with them. Fm really no help 
to them at all, he thought, but at least they know that I was 
willing. 

When they sat at dinner, Nicolas said, "You do not need to go 
out to the field again, Ilya. You're not used to that kind of work, 
and if you're not going on with it, a few days would do no more 
than blister your hands." 

Ilya laughed. "You're right, father. I'm no good at it. I'll do all 
the chores in the barn and the house while I'm here. They don't 
require any special knowledge. Besides, I want to go around and 
talk to some of the farmers. I want to see what the boys and girls 
I used to know are doing." 

Nicolas was silent, and after he and Bernard had gone back to 
the field, Sophie said, "There have been great changes in the 
families we know, Ilya. Your father will not even talk about them. 
Both the Osipov boys went to work on the railroad, so there is 
only hired help on their farm now. And Ivan Lozowick is work- 
ing in St. Louis." 

Ilya got up from the table. "Pm going over to the Baranovas' 
this afternoon," he said. "I'd like to walk the long furrow I have 
just heard about." 

"It is shorter than the road," Sophie told him, "and the Baran- 
ovas have a nice place. Oscar is still at home, and Irina. Such a 
pretty girl is Irina. All the young men want to marry her." She 
glanced at him keenly. 

Ilya laughed and went out. 

The long furrow ran along the edge of the fields, sometimes 
almost touching the road before the road wound away again in 
curves and twists and over creeks. The furrow ran straight. It was 
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wide and shallow, and in dry weather it was packed down hard 
enough for easy walking. 

Ilya could see the Baranova farmhouse when he was still a long 
way from it. It was painted dark red, like his father's, with the 
huge barn and many outbuildings grouped around it. Everything 
was in order and well kept up. Alexander Baranova was one of the 
most prosperous of the Mennonite farmers, but he had chosen to 
keep his family as well as his fields away from the town. Though 
he bought more freely than Nicolas Palevsky did of the manufac- 
tured goods that were coming in ever greater quantities to the 
farmers, he had no intention of moving his household to Gnade- 
nau and filling his rooms with American carpets, furniture, pianos, 
and all the things that so much appealed to his children. But he 
worshiped Irina, and he could not deny her the pretty American 
clothes she so fancied. 

When Ilya came into the yard he saw no one. He went around 
to the back door and looked in. The big kitchen was empty. Fie 
saw that there was an American cookstove, but the rest of the 
furnishings were as foreign as those in his own home. He walked 
around among the various outbuildings. There was someone 
moving about in the dairy. He peered into the dim, cool room 
and saw Irina lifting a large block of butter from the chum. 

"Hello!" 

She looked up, her face glowing from the churning. "Ilya! 
How are you?'' She came toward him. "Mother said you were 
home. I wondered how soon you would come to see us/' 

"I couldn't wait to try the long furrow," Ilya said, looking into 
her eyes. It seemed to him that they were a deeper blue than he 
remembered. It disturbed him to think of those young men his 
mother had mentioned. 

Irina let the butter down into a tub of cool water and covered 
it. "Now we can talk/' she said. 

They sat dowji on the steps of the dairy, which was shaded by 
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a cottonwood tree. Irina clasped her hands around her knees and 
said, "Tell me about the city/' 

"Well, there's our bakery . . ." 

"No, not about the bakery," she interrupted. "I want to know 
about the people, what their houses are like, what they do. Have 
you met many American girls?" 

Ilya put his hands to his head. "You're as bad as my mother!" 
he said. "I haven't even had time to answer all her questions yet." 

"Well, you can tell me first, then." 

Sitting there in the great, bright stillness of the wide prairie he 
told her about the noisy, hospitable, growing city, about the man- 
sions with their stately columns, bay windows, and tower rooms, 
on the bluffs overlooking the river. "I don't know what these 
houses are like inside," he told her. "John Lessing's wife says she 
will live in one of them some day." 

"Tell me about John Lessing's wife." 

Ilya hesitated. He hardly knew what to tell Irina about Sue 
Lessing. She still had the amazing vitality that swept everything 
before it. But a change had come over her. She wasn't as friendly 
to foreigners as she had been when she lived in Maynard. Ilya 
had often felt a coolness in her manner when he went with John 
to their home. He had the feeling that Sue only tolerated him 
because he and John were in business together. 

Now he said to Irina, "Sue is very capable. She has just refur- 
nished their house on Woodland Avenue. It is fine. I have been 
there many times." 

"And have you met some pretty girls there?" 

Ilya looked straight into her exciting blue eyes. "I have met 
none as pretty as you." No, not even Dora Lessing, who was at 
John's a great deal, and whom Ilya thought the prettiest Ameri- 
can girl he had seen, could hold a candle to Irina. 

She flushed, and said, "Do you think I'll ever go to the city, 
Ilya?" 
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4 Why not?" 

"But-how?" 

"There are plenty of ways/' he answered. He thought for a 
moment, then said, "Would your father let you go to the city 
and work in the cracker factory?" 

Irina looked at him in surprise. "WhyI don't know. I hadn't 
thought of that/' 

"You might think of it/' Ilya said. "Maybe John could arrange 
it for you. Mr. Haines is employing some girls now/' 

"Foreign girls?" 

Ilya hesitated. "Well not yet. But he will. More and more 
foreigners are coming to the city looking for work. They are fine 
workers, too. Soon all businesses will be taking them on." 

They heard someone coming and Irina glanced nervously 
toward the house. "Don't say anything about it now/' she said 
hurriedly. "Here comes mother." 

Mrs. Baranova came across the yard, smiling her greeting. "I 
thought I heard talking out here," she said, "Come in, Ilya, and 
have some coffee and fresh coffeecake." 

"I'd better start home," Ilya said. 'The sun is getting low." 

"Stay until Alexander and Oscar come," Mrs. Baranova urged. 
"They will want to see you." 

Ilya did not need much urging. It was very pleasant to be drink- 
ing coffee and eating cake with Irina. Before long the men came 
in, and Ilya had a chance once more to praise the new farms and 
to tell Alexander how popular the hard wheat was becoming and 
how important were the farmers who grew this wheat. 

"You hear that, Oscar?" Alexander Baranova said, turning to 
his son. "Oscar wants to work in a factory and let the plow take 
care of itself," he said to Ilya, "but I think my one son should 
stay on the farm." 

A look of understanding flashed between Oscar and Ilya. Ilya 
said, "But not everyone likes farming. Look at the Osipovs; both 
of those boys went to the city to work." 
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"And I call that a disgrace!" Alexander said hotly. "How are 
we to keep on growing more and more wheat if all our strong 
young men leave us? Is it a question whether they like farming? 
They are needed here. Are the cities going to swallow up the 
farms?" He thrust his black-bearded face toward Ilya and drew 
his heavy brows together in a frown. 

"That will never happen/ 7 Ilya said. "Too much of the pros- 
perity of the cities is dependent on the farmer. Our cracker busi- 
ness, for instance, is entirely dependent on hard wheat." 

Alexander leaned back and said defiantly, "There you are! You 
hear what a city man says, Oscar. I say let the young men stay on 
the farms." 

Ilya saw that this was no time to plead a cause either for Oscar 
or Irina. As he rose to go, two pretty little dark-haired girls came 
running in from out-of-doors. They were much younger than 
Irina; Ilya remembered them vaguely as the Baranova babies. 

"Here are Dasha and Anya," Mrs. Baranova said. "They are big 
girls now, eh, Ilya?" 

"I hope my girls don't get crazy ideas like that Lozowick girl 
who went off to work in Parsons," Alexander said. "Anyway, they 
better not." 

"Well, I'm going home now," Ilya said before Alexander 
could get worked up again, and though he looked only at Irina, 
he said, "Of course I'll see you all again." 

He had much to think about as he walked back. The wind 
which had sprung up blew free and strong down the long furrow, 
bending the tall wheat and shifting its hues like water. Prairie 
chickens rose with a whir before him, and now and then a long- 
billed plover peeped out at him from the grass beside the furrow. 
Alexander was partly right, he thought; too many young people 
must not go away from the farms. But, after all, Oscar and Irina 
should be allowed to choose what they wanted to do. That was 
the American way. He could not help thinking how exciting it 
would be to have Irina in the city. He pictured her in the factory, 
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carrying trays of crackers from one room to another, how all eyes 
would follow her. I should have to look out for her, he thought- 
and how pleasant that would be! It is a pity I cannot have her in 
our bakery. 

Every day during his visit Ilya walked the long furrow to see 
Irina Baranova. All he told her about Kansas City made her the 
more determined to go there. 

"But I don't yet see how it is to be managed, with your father 
feeling as he does. It is plain he does not want you to go to work/ 7 
Ilya said. 

Irina tossed her head. "Oh, I'll think of a way: you wait and 
see! I have an uncle in Kansas City Uncle Banef my mother's 
brother. Maybe I could go there to visit him some time." 

"That is a fine idea!" Ilya said enthusiastically. "What kind of 
work does your uncle do?" 

"He makes clothes a tail-or he is called." 

"Well, Fll find out where he lives, and go to see him. Together 
maybe we can plan something." 

Irina laughed. "We wait and see," she said again. "I am not 
discouraged." 

LATE IN the afternoon on the day before his return to Kansas 
City, Ilya stood with his father on a rise that overlooked the vast 
acres of Nicolas Palevsky's land. The sky was heavy with low, 
dark masses of storm clouds. Against it the big red barn and the 
yellow-green fields and Nicolas' tall, rugged figure stood out like 
a painted picture. Far off there was the long rolling dram of thun- 
der. Ilya noted the look of pride on his father's face as he gazed 
upon his ripening wheat. It was a moment not to be lost. 

Ilya said, "I can see now, father, what the growing of wheat 
means to you. You are not doing it just to make money. It is a 
matter of pride to you to grow perfect wheat." 

His father nodded. It was evident that Ilya's praise pleased 
him. 
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"That's how John Lessing and I feel about the making of 
crackers. It is a matter of pride to us to make the best crackers on 
the market/' 

Nicolas stroked his bearded face thoughtfully. "I see how that 
is so," he said slowly, with a new note of understanding in his 
voice. 

"And I am glad that now I can make so many crackers in our 
little bakery that we can send some to Gnadenau to be sold in 
Mr. Holcombe's store. We do not send them any place else. John 
knows I want especially to prove to all you farmers here that my 
prophecy about your winter wheat is true." 

"You have proved it." 

Ilya knew this was high praise from his father. "Our bakery 
will be a success/ 7 he went on. "It will not be long till we have to 
move to a bigger place where we can fill more orders. John has a 
natural head for business. He always knows just what to do, and 
everything plays into his hands." 

"Then he is lucky. Everything does not always play into one's 
hands/' Nicolas said. "I know how to grow good wheat, but last 
year I have bad luck. The dust storm spoil nearly half my crop. 
And three year ago there were locusts again. That was bad for 
some, but gude for me. Do you know something, Ilya? They did 
not eat the hard wheat! They jump right over it! And the chinch 
bugs do not eat hard wheat, and this red rust they talk about does 
not touch it." 

"I know/' Ilya said. "Our wheat is already famous for many 
things/' 

In a few moments big drops of rain began to fall. The father 
and son went back to the house, nearer in understanding than 
they had ever been before. 

That night, looking at his mother, thinking of her eager inter- 
est in all that concerned his life in the city, he had an idea, born 
of Irina's suggestion. "Mother," he said, "how would you like to 
come to Kansas City for a visit some time?" 
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Sophie gasped, startled beyond belief by such a question. "Ilya! 
You joke with me?" 

"No, of course not 7 mother. Why shouldn't you come?" 

"Oh well I could not leave your father and I would be 
frightened coming to a big city." 

"Father and Bernard would get along all right; they can take 
care of each other/' Ilya said, "and you wouldn't be frightened if 
someone came with you Irina Baranova, maybe." 

Sophie looked at him, and a broad smile spread over her round 
face. "I think that would be fine!" she said. "But, we see what 
your father says." 

IT WAS six o'clock in the morning when he stood with his valise 
beside him, waiting for Bernard to drive him to Gnadenau for the 
early train. Sophie and Nicolas had come out into the yard to say 
good-bye. The wagon came rattling up from the barn; Ilya 
climbed in. 

"Well, I guess I'm off," he said, "and I'll not let it be five 
years before I see you all again. Remember, mother, what I told 
you." 

Sophie nodded. There was a lump in her throat; words would 
not come. 

Ilya looked into his father's eyes and found no hardness there. 
He knew they were both remembering that hour on the rise, 
before the storm. 

Bernard lifted the reins and the wagon started forward. Ilya 
waved to the two standing there. In a few moments they were 
out of sight. At the top of the first slope he turned and looked 
back. Across the wide fields he could see the stretch of the long 
furrow that led to Irina Baranova's house. 
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ALL THROUGH the long, hot summer Sophie thought of the prom- 
ised visit to Kansas City. Whenever a letter came from Ilya she 
opened it with her heart fluttering in anticipation. But it was not 
until September that the invitation came. With his long letter 
Ilya sent a money order for what the trip would cost. I am send- 
ing enough for two tickets, he had written, because I want you to 
bring Irina Baranova with you. I am depending on you to per- 
suade her father to let her come. Even in the midst of her elation 
Sophie gasped in dismay and the pages shook in her hand. Was 
it not enough to persuade Nicolas that it was right for her to go 
on this journey, without having to plead for Irina? She was terri- 
fied at the thought of facing Alexander Baranova when she knew 
so well how he felt about young people going off to the cities. 
But here in her hand was the money for the tickets. That made 
the trip seem so real and so near; and it was something she 
wanted more than she had ever wanted anything. Sophie sighed. 
She would have to figure out how all this persuading was to be 
done. 

In the end it was like a hill that looks so steep from a distance 
but flattens out when you come to it. Thinking of it afterward, 
Sophie marveled that Nicolas had not objected so very much to 
her going. But then, Nicolas seemed changed since Ilya had been 
there in the spring. 

Driven now by her determination not to fail Ilya, Sophie set 
out to see Alexander Baranova. When she read him Ilya's letter 
in the presence of his wife and daughter, and he had grasped the 
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full import of it, he thundered a violent "No!" and refused to 
discuss it at all. Sophie shrugged as if the matter were of no im- 
portance and talked of other things. 

But if Alexander thought the question was settled and that 
he was the undisputed master of the destinies of his household, 
he had not counted on the united efforts of three determined 
women to wear down his resistance. Sophie came every few days 
and always managed to bring the conversation around to the 
practical advantage which a trip to the city might offer. 

"It is from the city that we learn about the newest farm ma- 
chinery and how to improve our wheat/' she said once in Alex- 
ander's presence. "I think I can help Nicolas by going there and 
learning something/' 

Mrs. Baranova said, "But while you are there, Ilya will be at 
his work. It will be lonely for you/' 

"Yes," replied Sophie, "that was why Ilya wanted Irina to 
come with me. We would be company for each other/' 

At that, Alexander's wrath exploded. "What? Two women 
from the country going about the city alone? I wonder you can 
suggest such a thing, Sophie Palevsky!" 

"But we would not be alone, Alexander. Mrs. Lessing is there. 
She would be very kind, I am sure." 

"And have you forgotten, Alexander, that I have a brother in 
Kansas City?" put in Mrs. Baranova. "Surely, with Irina's own 
uncle to look after her . . ." 

"Your brother Banef has a business, hasn't he?" interrupted 
Alexander. "Would he be expected to leave his work in order to 
run around with his niece? Doesn't he have to work all day just as 
much as Ilya and John Lessing?" 

"Yes, Banef has a tailoring business, as he had in the old 
country, but he would take time to see that no harm came to 
Irina and Sophie. Doubtless he has friends who have free time," 
said his wife. 
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"But Banef is not married. He has no home where they could 
go. No, they cannot depend on Banef; that is settled." 

During all this discussion Irina said nothing. She sat gazing 
dreamily out the window. Alexander thought there was a sad 
droop to her mouth and it worried him. He could not bear that 
his beloved Irina should be sad. It was true he had not thought 
about his wife's brother being in Kansas City. Perhaps as long 
as Irina was going to be with Sophie and it was only for a visit- 
and with Uncle Banef in the offing . . . 

At the end of three weeks of tactful perseverance on the part 
of the older women, and with Irina growing more listless and 
pensive every day, Alexander suddenly grew tired of it all. He said 
to his daughter, "Do you really want so much to go on this visit 
to the city?" 

Irina clasped her hands; she lifted her velvet eyes to her father's 
face and he saw that they were swimming with tears. "Oh, yes!" 
she whispered. 

And because he could deny her nothing on which she had 
really set her heart, he said gruffly, "Wellgo then, and get it 
over." 

So here they were on a fine October day, actually on the train, 
rushing at what seemed to them terrific speed through towns of 
new frame buildings, groves of oak and maple and cottonwood 
trees brilliant in scarlet and gold. They spoke to each other 
excitedly in their own tongue, calling attention to this and that. 
They were so completely absorbed in the scenes both inside and 
outside the train they did not even notice that their fellow 
passengers were regarding them with curiosity and amusement. 

Irina, her golden beauty set off by the dark-blue traveling dress 
and hat she wore, was enough to draw all eyes in her direction. 
But the eyes lingered on Sophie, too. The contrast between the 
two women was striking indeed, for Sophie still wore the dress of 
her native country a heavy, dark skirt, and a tight matching 
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bodice buttoned up to the neck. She had to wear the old bonnet, 
too, that she had worn from Karassan. Secretly, Sophie longed to 
dress like the American women she had seen, but what would 
Nicolas say? 

As the bright October afternoon waned and the train drew 
near the bridge over the river, Sophie forgot everything about 
herself. To her the river was the dividing line between her old 
life and, for a few weeks at least, the exciting new life of which 
she had so long dreamed. Here on the other side of the river were 
no endless miles of wheat and corn, no endless round of farm 
duties. She leaned across Irina and peered through the window, 
looking up at the high bluffs where the lights of the city gleamed 
in the early dusk. Now they were across the river and the train 
was running slowly through the flat land that Ilya had called the 
"bottoms." A purple, smoky haze hung over them, filling them 
with mystery. In a few minutes more the train slowed to a stop 
under the long shed of the Union Depot. 

Irina's eyes were shining and her face was radiant as she took 
her new valise from the rack overhead and stepped into the aisle, 
but Sophie was pale and her mouth tense. From the seat beside 
her she lifted the brown-cloth bundle which held her few clothes 
and followed Irina slowly down the aisle, down the steep little 
steps to the station platform. A shiver ran over her. Now that the 
moment she had so looked forward to had come she was fright- 
ened, filled with misgivings. Suppose Ilya were not there to meet 
them something might easily have happened to keep him away. 
They would not know where to go or what to do. Or if he were 
there, suppose they could not find him. How did people ever find 
each other in this seething mass of human beings, men pushing 
hand trucks loaded with trunks and small baggage of every de- 
scription, cabmen and bus drivers yelling about this hotel and 
that, the shrieking of train whistles and the clanging of bells? 
Sophie's heart was beating wildly and she was more confused 
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than she had ever been in her life. Her eyes felt clouded; she 
could not distinguish one face from another in this floating 
crowd. Darkness had fallen now, and under the yellow gaslights 
of the train shed everything looked unreal, grotesque. 

"We must go inside/' Irina was saying. "See, everyone is going 
through that door over there/' 

They followed the crowd into the big waiting room which 
smelled of stale food and dust and train smoke. Here people were 
rushing about, trainmen were calling the times of departing 
trains, babies were crying. 

Sophie and Irina stood in the middle of the room, gazing 
anxiously around them. "What shall we do?" Irina said. 

"We will stand right here until Ilya comes," Sophie answered, 
putting her bundle down on the floor beside her. "He said he 
would be here. We will just wait." 

She had hardly spoken when he came striding through the 
door from the street. "There he is!" Sophie cried. 

Though Ilya's first greeting was for his mother as he put his 
arms around her and kissed her, his eyes were on Irina, and he 
could think of nothing to say to her as he turned and grasped 
both her hands. 

"Hallo, Ilya!" she said, her eyes dancing. "You see, I did get 
here. I said I would!" 

"Yes. I'm so glad." 

They went out of the station and got into an open carriage 
which Ilya had hired to take them to the boarding house where 
they were to stay. As they drove down Union Avenue, Sophie 
and Irina were entranced with everything the gaslights, the 
cobblestones, even the tall, sooty buildings. 

Irina chatted gaily to Ilya all the way, but Sophie was silent 
as she leaned forward in the carriage, trying to see as much as 
possible. Now they were beginning the climb up the long, dark 
hill to the city. Rock walls rose sheer on either side of the rough 
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road that had been cut through the bluffs. The carriage jolted in 
and out of holes and swayed in deep ruts, then pulled over the 
top of the incline onto a street that was badly paved and dimly 
lighted. 

"You're in the real Kansas City now, mother/' Ilya told her. 

Sophie clasped her hands tightly together. She felt as if she 
were facing a new world. 



XXXIV 



MRS. GOODNOW'S boarding house was nearly a mile from the 
center of the city. It was a large, oblong brick structure with a 
narrow porch across the front and a flight of wooden steps going 
down its steep terrace to the street. There was a horsecar line a 
block away. Ilya had boarded there for a while, but had found it 
too far from the bakery. Mrs. Goodnow, however, had taken a 
fancy to him and had made no objection when he asked her for 
a room for his mother and Irina. Some people she knew wouldn't 
have taken in foreigners, were suspicious of them for no reason 
in the world. But she had nothing against them and was ready 
with a warm welcome when Ilya and his guests arrived. It is true 
she was a little startled at the sight of Sophie in her foreign dress 
and bonnet, but Irina's beauty fairly took her breath away. If 
Ilya Palevsky wanted to keep this girl for himself, as she strongly 
suspected, he had better not introduce her to too many of the 
young men of Kansas City. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the afternoon Ilya hired a 
surrey and took his mother and Irina for a drive around the city. 
Down Eleventh Street, which was called Petticoat Lane, whera 
Bullene's Dry Goods Store was the biggest shop they had evet 
seen, out Independence Avenue where were some of the finest 
houses in the city, and back onto Quality Hill. Here they walked 
to the very edge of the high bluff and looked out across the rail- 
road tracks and factories and warehouses on the bottom lands to 
the dusty plains in the distance. 

Sophie's eyes lingered on that distance where Nicolas was 
but Irina turned away and let her eyes travel once more among 
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the magnificent houses on Quality Hill, with their cupolas and 
towers and fancy porticoes. The door of one of them opened. 
A young man and a girl with rosy cheeks and bouncing brown 
curls ran down the steps and got into a waiting carriage. They did 
not even glance at the little group standing on the bluff beside 
the hired surrey. 

"Ilya, I must live in this wonderful city!" Irina said, impul- 
sively catching at his sleeve. 

He laughed down at her. "Of course you must/' 

Sophie looked at them in alarm. "Oh, no, Irina! What would 
your father say?" 

"Don't worry, mother," Ilya said. "She has been here less than 
one day. At the end of two weeks maybe she will be anxious to go 
home. But if she wants to stay in the city well, why should 
she not?" 

Sophie had no answer for that On the way back she was silent 
and preoccupied, and when they were again driving through 
Petticoat Lane, she said suddenly, "I am going to have an 
American dress." 

Ilya and Irina on the front seat both turned, and their faces 
brightened so quickly that Sophie laughed. "You are glad!" she 
said. "I shame you in my Russian clothes." 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Palevsky!" Irina assured her. "I can't imagine 
... I am so used to seeing you just as you are." 

"Well, all the same, I am going to have an American dress to 
wear while I am in this city." 

"Mother is right. She should have the dress while she is here, 
and I am going to buy it for her and a hat, or bonnet, or what- 
ever it is called, to go with it." 

"You will like it so well you will never go back to the other/' 
Irina said. 

Sophie did not answer her. She suddenly had a vision of Nico- 
las looking at her in an American dress. 

"And we will go tomorrow morning to buy the goods/' Irina 
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went on enthusiastically. 'We will go to that big store called 
what was it, Ilya?" 

"Bullene's." 

"What a funny name'/' 

"Why do you not go to your Uncle Banef?" Ilya asked. "He 
makes dresses, and he can tell you everything you want to know 
about it." 

"Of course! Uncle Banef!" Irina exclaimed. "I had forgot 
about him/' 

"We'll stop and see him now," Ilya said. "His place is not far 
from here. And you can meet some of the Russian women who 
live on the same street/ 7 

"Oh, no! We want to meet Americans! That's why we came. 
Now, Ilya, don't push us off on just the kind of people we see all 
the time in Gnadenau." 

"Of course not," he assured her. "You'll meet plenty of Amer- 
icans. Wait till you see our bakery and all the people who come 
there. And then there's Dora Lessing. She knows you are here, 
and she is making plans." In a minute he added, "You and Dora 
will be great friends." 

"You see her often, don't you?" 

"Oh, yes, quite often. We go to a play sometimes, and out to 
John's, and to concerts, of course. Dora is studying music and is 
teaching, besides." 

"She must be very clever," said Irina. 

Ilya grinned at her. "You don't need to be jealous of Dora," 
he said, and turned the horse into the narrow street where Uncle 
Banef lived. 

Banef Zelenko had come from the Crimea four years before, 
when his sister had written from Gnadenau begging him to come 
there. But farming and the plodding, drudging life of the fron- 
tier were not for Banef. He was an expert tailor by trade, and 
because his fingers guided a needle more easily than they could 
have guided a plow he got no farther than Kansas City on his 
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way to Gnadenau. Besides, he liked the vigor and briskness of 
the fast-growing city. He liked the people with their breezy 
friendliness, and in their zeal for the good things of life he saw 
an immediate need for his tailoring trade. Wealth was pouring 
in from cattle and grain and real estate. Along with all else that 
wealth meant, it meant well-dressed people. Surely there ought 
to be a secure future for a skillful tailor. 

Uncle Banef s little shop was dark when Ilya drew the horse 
to a stop before the door, but a light gleamed dimly in a room 
upstairs. Ilya's knock brought Banef down. 

"Ilya! Come in!" he cried cordially, and peered curiously at 
the two women behind him. 

"I have brought my mother and your niece, Irina Baranova," 
said Ilya, turning to them. 

"Do you remember me, Uncle Banef?" Irina, her eyes spar- 
kling, came into the shop. The others followed. 

"Irina Baranova!" Uncle Banef embraced her, and kissed her 
on both cheeks. "But what are you doing here? I must make a 
light; I cannot half see you." He lighted a lamp and set it on a 
table covered with the cuttings of cloth and half-finished gar- 
ments. "And Mrs. Palevsky, I make you welcome, also." Then 
he turned to Irina again. "Little Irina! Can it be? No. This beau- 
tiful young woman is not the child I said good-bye to in Karassan 
. . . how long ago was it you came? . . . seven years?" 

"Yes, seven years, Uncle Banef." 

He laughed. "Well, come upstairs, all of you. There is no 
place in the shop where you can sit down." 

They climbed the dark, steep stairs to the small sitting room 
which Banef had made cheerful with red curtains and one or two 
embroidered wall hangings he had brought from the Crimea. An 
old samovar on a small table in the corner gleamed dully in the 
lamplight. 

"Whywhy, this is like a room in Karassan!" Sophie said, 
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gazing around her. 'In the city I did not think to see things from 
the old country." 

Banef laughed, "Well, you see, I brought none of my own 
family to the city with me, so I wanted to bring my own things. 
I have found in America nothing so rich as my old samovar and 
the red and gold and blue in those pieces of cloth on the wall. 
Up here I can feel at home." His large white teeth gleamed in a 
broad smile. "When I am downstairs I am in America!" He 
turned to Irina. "And now tell me, how is my sister, and how are 
you all, away out on the farm?" 

Irina told him that they were well and had sent greetings. To 
Banef the life on the prairie farm was so unfamiliar and remote 
he could think of nothing more to ask about it. 

"Uncle Banef, we want to ask you something," Irina said, her 
eyes twinkling. "Mrs. Palevsky wants to have a dress such as the 
women of America wear. Wewe thought you would know 
where we can go to buy cloth." 

Banef looked at Sophie in her Russian dress and bonnet. She 
looked like a bit of home to him, and she fitted so perfectly into 
his room just as she was. But all the foreign women wanted 
American dresses now. So he said, rubbing his big hands together, 
"Ah, Mrs. Palevsky, you have come to the right one to find out 
about dress goods. Let us go down into the shop and see." Taking 
up the lamp, he lighted the way down the dark stairs. 

The three stood bewildered in the confusion of the little room 
where Banef did his work. Boxes overflowing with trimmings of 
braid and fringe and jet stood among bolts of cloth, pieces of 
velvet and fur. Sophie wondered how Mr. Zelenko could find 
anything, or how he could even know what he had, with things 
in such disorder. But Banef was not in the least confused. He 
knew where even the smallest scrap of material was to be found. 
Pulling out the bottom drawer of a huge dresser that stood 
against the back wall of the room, he took out some folded pieces 
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of cloth. "These are left-over pieces/' he said, piling them on the 
table. "Some are several yards from the ends of bolts. Some are 
pieces cut off for a dress or cloak, and not used because the lady 
has changed her mind/' 

"That is hard on you, isn't it letting the customer change her 
mind after the dress has been cut?" Ilya said. 

Banef shrugged and spread his hands. "It is not good business, 
you are thinking. But well, one must do many things when one 
is building up a trade/ 7 

He looked at Sophie, picked up a length of cloth and held it 
against her shoulder. "Brown becomes you/' he said. "This is 
broadcloth. See how firm and glossy it is. It is warm, too, a nice 
woolen clothand very elegant/ 7 

Sophie ran her hand over the satiny smooth material such 
cloth as she had never seen in all her life. "Yes/' she said, "it is 
beautiful, but it is too what was the word? elegant for me. I 
could not wear it every day; I feel as if everyone will be looking 
at me." 

Banef was quick with another suggestion. "Well, here is some 
bombazine/ 7 he said, pulling a large piece from the bottom of the 
heap. "There is plenty for a dress. It's cotton worsted, just as 
warm as broadcloth, and such a rich dark green that color will 
be right for you, too/' 

Irina draped the cloth around Sophie's neck. "Why, it is lovely 
on you, Mrs. Palevsky even better than the brown isn't it, 
Uncle Banef?" 

He nodded. "Sure, sure. It brings out color in her cheeks/' 

Sophie, embarrassed at their close scrutiny of her, had even 
more color in her cheeks. She fingered the bombazine and lifted 
it to feel its weight. "I like it. It is good cloth for a dress/' she 
said. "Does it cost much?" 

Uncle Banef shook his head and made a careless gesture with 
his hand. "No, not too much. These pieces are not much use to 
me. I must sell them for what they will bring." 
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"Then we will have this one/' Ilya said quickly. "This dress is 
to be my present for my mother." 

Banef put it aside. "Come tomorrow/' he said, "and I will cut 
it and fit it for you/' 

"Oh!" Sophie's hand flew to her cheek in surprise. "That I did 
not expect." 

Banef laughed. "If you have never had an American dress, how 
were you going to make one?" 

"I thought perhaps Irina and I together . . ." 

"Irina is in the city to have a good time, not to make dresses/' 
he said. "Besides, if this bombazine is to go out from my shop 
it must be just right. You can sew it, but I shall cut the right 
style and fit it to you." 

"You are so kind," said Sophie. "I thank you." 

"Oh, it is nothing. It is I who thank you for taking that bom- 
bazine off my hands!" 

On the drive back to the boarding house Sophie was silent. 
Several troubling things flashed into her mind the looks she had 
caught on the faces of some of the boarders at Mrs. Goodnow's 
that morning at breakfast, Uncle Banef s eagerness to make her 
new dress right away, tomorrow, his insistence that he cut it and 
fit it for her. It is important only that one should not look like a 
foreigner here, she thought, and the first cloud on her visit 
entered her heart. 

Ilya and Irina, bubbling with youth and laughter, did not 
notice. When he helped her out of the surrey, Ilya said, "Well, 
how do you like the city so far, Matushka?" 

"It is different from what I thought," Sophie said slowly. "It 
it frightens me. It is it isso strange." 

Ilya laughed. "You have seen only a part of it, and on Sunday 
when the city is quiet and empty. Tomorrow you will see how it 
works." 

Before the hour which Sophie had spent in Uncle Banef 's shop 
she had been eager, hardly able to wait to see the city in all its 
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fascinating activity, to go behind the closed doors of those big 
shops, to see the people who would be going back and forth along 
those empty sidewalks. But something had happened to change 
her ideas. She had become self-conscious. Perhaps it would be 
best not to go about much until she had her new dress. 

ALTHOUGH Sophie Palevsky thought that no more daring and 
exciting experience could come to her, a Mennonite woman, than 
the acquisition of an American dress, she was destined not to be 
wearing it at what was to be the most daring, exciting, and con- 
spicuous moment of her life. 

On Monday morning she and Irina, with some trepidation, 
got on the horsecar and rode down to the center of the city. Ilya 
had told them how to get to the street where Uncle Banef lived, 
and when they appeared there before nine o'clock his heavy eye- 
brows shot up in surprise. 

"I did not expect you so early!" he said, laughing. "Most of the 
ladies I work for think they cannot get here before noon. But 
come in, come in! We might as well get started on the dress. I 
have customers coming later." 

He studied Sophie for a few minutes, then pulled a fashion 
book from under a pile of dress goods on a chair, and riffled 
through it. Finally he chose a style for the new dress. 

"Oh!" Sophie was breathless. "Will it really look that way? 
But I do not like it." She made little squeezing motions with her 
hands. "I do not like those those "bunches." She regarded the 
pleats and drapes and puffed-out back with distaste. She knew 
she would not feel comfortable in such a dress. 

"But side draping is in style," insisted Banef. "We cannot 
leave that off and have a dress you will want to wear every place." 
Then he saw Sophie's determined look, and compromised. 
"Well, we can perhaps leave off the bunchesin the back, and 
make a broad pleat in its place. Would that please you? And the 
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basque can be quite plain a row of buttons down the front and 
no ruffle. But just a touch of lace in the top of the collar, please, 
Mrs. Palevsky. You do not want it to be too plain/' 

She would not say yes, but only, "We will see how it looks 
when it is done/' 

She watched Banef in great excitement while he made the 
pattern and cut the lovely green-bombazine cloth. Her first 
American dress! Then came the fitting, with Banef s clever 
fingers pinning and trimming, folding and basting. He stood off 
with a long "A a ah!" at the effect he had produced, and 
Irina exclaimed in delight as the soft folds fell into place, making 
Sophie somehow look taller and slimmer. When the basque was 
pinned, Banef fastened a piece of black silk braid around the 
high, tight collar; then, poking into a drawer, he produced a short 
length of lace the color of old ivory and tucked it into the top 
of the collar. 

'Ton see! It is rich like the green of the cloth," he said. "It 
makes the dress. Let me use it, Mrs. Palevsky, but the collar will 
also have braid, and when you do not want to wear the lace you 
can take it out." 

Sophie stood looking at herself in the long mirror, hardly able 
to believe that the flushed, shining-eyed person she saw reflected 
was Sophie Palevsky, the prairie woman of Gnadenau. The soft, 
rich color of the cloth brought out the warm tones of her skin. 
It did something to her; she felt changed inside as well as outside. 

"It is not me," she said softly. 

Irina gathered up the material for the new dress, and said, 
"We will take this with us, Uncle Banef, and sew it together 
tonight." 

But Banef took it from her hands. "No, I am going to sew it 
for you, myself. It must be done on the sewing machine to look 
just right" 

"Oh! Did you hear that, Mrs. Palevsky?" Irina called. 
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"Yes, that is fine!" Sophie came out of the dressing room, tying 
her old bonnet under her chin. 

"Come tomorrow," said Banef . "We try it on again. But, wait! 
Here is a piece of the goods to take with you/' He glanced at 
Sophie's bonnet. "Mrs. Palevsky will want to match the color for 
her hat." 

"Now we go see Ilya's bakery," Sophie said as they set forth. 

"No, not now. He told us to come in the afternoon," Irina 
reminded her. "We will look in some of the stores this morning. 
Ilya said there is a place for eating at Bullene's. Then we will go 
to the bakery. It is really John Lessing's bakery, isn't it?" 

"Oh, yes," Sophie said, "but I think of it as Ilya's, too. He is 
there more than John is." 

"I should like to know what John's wife is like. Do you think 
we shall meet her?" 

Sophie, remembering Ilya's reticence when he had spoken of 
Sue Lessing, answered uncertainly, "I do not know." 
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ALTHOUGH ILYA had said nothing about it to his mother, he had 
been having a hard time at the little bakery on Broadway. At first 
John was away for only half a week at a time, but with the grow- 
ing demand for hard-wheat flour and with his spectacular record 
as a salesman, he was sent farther and farther afield, and some- 
times weeks would pass before he could spend even part of a day 
at the shop. The customers saw only Ilya,, and until the day 
Frank Curtis appeared in the bakery it never occurred to Ilya 
that anyone cared who made the crackers or sold them. But to 
Frank Curtis the fact that a foreigner was at the head of any 
flourishing business enterprise was a burning issue. 

Mr. Curtis owned part interest in a shoe-manufacturing plant, 
and when the manager began hiring Greek, Dutch, and Italian 
workers, Mr. Curtis protested but was overruled by his partner. 
Then he made a round of the city and was alarmed at what he 
found out. The chef at the Coates House was a Frenchman. 
Many of the barber shops were run by Italians, the grocery stores 
by Greeks and Armenians. He had heard that Lessing's bakery 
was in charge of a young Russian. One day he went down there. 
Looking in, he saw five or six customers and Ilya busy waiting on 
them. Frank Curtis stayed outside, and as the customers came 
out he said something to each of them. They all looked startled. 
Two of the men frowned and glanced back into the shop. The 
women shook their heads indignantly and marched on. 

Then Frank Curtis went into the bakery, leaned on the coun- 
ter, and said insolently to Ilya, "John Lessing owns this place, 
don't he?" 
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"Why yes/' Ilya answered in surprise. 

"Why don't he run it, then?" 

"He's on the road, selling flour/' 

"Who are you?" 

Ilya was puzzled and angry. Who was this strange man and 
what right had he to ask these prying questions? If there was one 
thing Ilya had learned since coming to the city, it was that in 
America free speech was free, apparently, only for Americans. 
So, with what control and courtesy he could muster, he said, 
"I'm John Lessing's partner in the business. Did you want to buy 
some crackers, sir?" 

Frank Curtis laughed scornfully. "No, I don't want any of 
your crackers/' 

More customers were coming in now, but Frank Curtis did 
not bother to lower his voice. Blocking the counter with his big 
frame, he said, "A partner of Lessing's, are you? I hope he knows 
what he's doing, turning his business over to one of you for- 
eigners/' 

"He knows what he is doing/' 

Frank Curtis narrowed his eyes. "You're not an American 
citizen, are you?" 

"Not yet, but I'm going to be one." 

"And as soon as you get your naturalization papers, you are 
planning to just about run the country that's it, isn't it?" said 
Curtis in a hard voice. "Well, get this straight. We don't like the 
way you immigrants are forcing yourselves into our American 
business. See? We can do something about it, too." He leaned 
toward Ilya as if he were threatening him. Then, giving him an 
ugly look, he went out. 

Ilya wiped the perspiration from his forehead with a hand 
that shook slightly. Customers who had come in had heard 
the whole conversation. They looked curiously at Curtis and 
at Ilya. 
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"Who's that?" one of the men asked Ilya after Curtis had 
gone out. 

"I don't know." 

"Sounded like he was trying to run you out of business/' 

Ilya shrugged. "This is John Lessing's business. He should talk 
to him." 

It was not Ilya's first encounter with someone who objected to 
foreigners. The man was a bully, that was plain. He reminded 
Ilya of Jake Burton, whom he had not thought of for years, the 
bully who had tried to make his first days in Plainfield as difficult 
as possible. Well, bullies seldom did more than threaten. 

Frank Curtis, however, evidently did some talking around, for 
in the next few weeks Ilya lost several of his customers. He told 
John about the episode. 

John frowned. "So Frank Curtis has been heckling you, has 
he? He's a troublemaker, and this obsession of his about the for- 
eigners trying to make places for themselves over here is absurd. 
He'll be caught in his own trap some day. You know where I 
stand, Ilya; I don't need to tell you. And don't let the loss of a 
few customers worry you a bit. They will come back. In another 
year I hope I'll be able to make my proposition to the Midland 
Company. Then we'll give up the bakery, and I'll want you for 
my contact man with the farmers who grow the best wheat for 
the crackers. So far, those are the foreign farmers. That's where 
you will fit in. But until then it is important that we keep the 
bakery going. You're making good, Ilya; don't worry about any- 
thingand don't let Curtis put anything over on you." 

It was three weeks since John had said that. Trade had fallen 
off seriously, and it was evident to Ilya that Frank Curtis was 
putting something over on him. He did not want to bother John 
again, but there would have to be an explanation of the loss of 
business when they went over the books at the end of the month. 
So he had said nothing about his difficulties, but they had lain 
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heavily on him when he had gone to meet his mother and Irina. 
Sunday he did not see John at all, and on Monday morning John 
had started off on one of his trips. 

Ilya had told his mother and Irina to come to the bakery about 
three o'clock. By that time the heaviest business of the day would 
be over, and he would be free to show them the kitchen with the 
big new stove which John had recently bought and to explain to 
them the whole process of baking the crackers. He had a baker 
and his son working for him now. 

At half-past two he had sold the last pound of crackers on the 
counter and was waiting impatiently for the fresh supply to be 
sent in from the kitchen. He wanted the trays full and everything 
in businesslike order when his mother came. After a few minutes 
two customers came in and, seeing the empty counter, glanced at 
each other significantly. Ilya ? s face wore a puzzled frown. 

'There are plenty of crackers/' he said, ''just freshly baked. 
I don't understand why they have not been sent in. I will go and 
see." He pushed open the door which led to the kitchen and 
stopped short on the threshold. There was no one in the room. 
There were no crackers in the big baking trays on the table. There 
was no heat coming from the stove. He strode across the floor and 
flung open the door of the oven. The great cavern was empty. He 
lifted one of the lids. A single, smouldering stick of wood lay on 
the bottom of the grate. 

What had happened? Where were George and his son? They 
had baked the morning supply of crackers as usual; no sign of 
trouble. Suddenly he remembered the two women waiting in the 
shop. He rushed back there. 

"I'm so sorry/' he said. "Something has happened that I do 
not understand. My bakers have gone gone without saying any- 
thing to me." He threw out his hands. "There are no crackers, no 
crackers at all; the kitchen is quite empty." 
One of the women looked frightened. The other drew herself 
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up and said suspiciously, "Well! It looks as if there's something 
queer going on around here. You're a foreigner, aren't you?" 

"Yes," said Ilya, "but what's that got to do with it? IVe been 
selling crackers here for several years now. You all know me/' 

The second woman spoke up. "Where's the man who owns 
this bakery? You got it away from him, didn't you? At least, 
that's what people are saying." 

Ilya ran his hand through his hair; his face was red with anger. 
"Of course I didn't get it away from him! What people are say- 
ing such a tiling?" 

The first woman went to the door and looked out. "Maybe 
those are the ones," she said, turning to Ilya and jerking her head 
in the direction of the street. 

Wonderingly, Ilya followed her to the door. He saw a group of 
men walking in the street toward the bakery. They were carrying 
above their heads long sticks to which were fastened oblong 
pieces of cardboard with words in large printing on them. The 
men marched back and forth in front of the shop. Ilya and the 
two women went out and read what was printed on the cards: 

DON'T BUY AT THIS BAKERY. THIS STORE IS RUN BY A RUSSIAN. DRIVE 
THE FOREIGNERS OUT OF OUR BUSINESS. 

Ilya stood staring at the men who were now grouped in front of 
the bakery, shouting, 

"Come on away from there!" 

"If that's an American bakery, let an American run it!" 
"Yeah, you go back to Russia and sell crackers!" 
The scene was unreal, fantastic. Ilya could not believe that he 
was the cause of it. This was Frank Curtis' doing, of course. Ilya 
looked up and down the street, but did not see him. He saw some- 
thing, however, that disturbed him more than the sight of Frank 
would have done. On the fringes of the crowd that was rapidly 
collecting behind the placard bearers, Ilya saw his mother and 
Irina advancing toward the bakery. 
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As they had never been there before and did not know exactly 
where the bakery was, they did not connect this disturbance in 
the street with Ilya not until Irina saw what was written on the 
placards. Then she stopped and clutched Sophie's arm. 

'Why why, Mrs. Palevsky can you read what those signs 
say?" 

Sophie shook her head. "No. You know I do not read the 
English very well. What are they about?" 

"Oh! Oh! I think something terrible is happening at the 
bakery. The signs are about Ilya. They say: 'This store is run by a 
Russian. Drive the foreigners out of our business/ " 

Sophie jerked her arm free from Irina's grasp. "What will they 
do to Ilya? He is in danger!" she cried in alarm and began making 
her way determinedly through the crowd, Irina following close 
behind her. 

This sudden appearance of a little woman in the dress of a 
foreigner and a tall, beautiful girl took the people by surprise. 
They fell back wonderingly as Sophie pushed her way through. 
She was panting when she reached the door of the bakery where 
Ilya was standing. 

"Ilya! What are dese people doing?" In her excitement she 
forgot how careful she had to be not to say dey and dese. 

He put his hand on her shoulder. "I really don't know, mother. 
It is all a surprise to me. I wish you had not come just now. It 
seems that these people do not want me to sell crackers in John's 
bakery because I am a Russian. As if it mattered who I am!" 

"Come on, Palevsky!" someone shouted. "We're taking over. 
Don't hide behind a couple of women!" 

Ilya recognized the voice of George, his baker, but before he 
could answer, Sophie whirled, facing this mob of Americans of 
whom she was mortally afraid. Ilya tried to draw her into the 
shop. "Please, mother, don't say anything; you'll only make them 
angry. Let me talk to them." 
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Sophie shook him off. She was panting, clenching and un- 
clenching her hands nervously, struggling to remember words. 
She looked so furious that one of the placard bearers said, "Look 
out, boys! She's fire and brimstone!" 

She had never made a speech in her life but now her voice, 
usually soft, rang out with surprising vigor. "Has dis young man, 
my son, not de right to live here just because it is from anodder 
country he comes? Has he not de right to work here same as you 
work? He takes not'ing from you. He only gives. He only . . ." 
She was trembling now; her words were getting all mixed up; her 
courage and her English failed. 

Ilya put his arm around her shoulders, and stood facing the 
milling assemblage. "I do not know what it is you want to do," 
he said, "or why you should want to do anything to John Les- 
sing's bakery. This is an American bakery, but it sells crackers 
made from the wheat which was brought here and grown by the 
farmers from Russia. Can you stop the growing of thousands and 
thousands of acres of wheat? Can you stop the American farmers 
from buying the seed of this Russian wheat and growing better 
grain than they have ever grown? Can you stop the mills and the 
factories from using this wheat to make the food by which you 
all live? I have been in this country for eight years and I know its 
laws. I know the rights of people who live here the right to speak 
as they please, the right to be secure, the right to live in peace. 
This bakery is owned by an American. He has the right to put 
anyone he chooses in charge of his business. If you come into this 
American bakery and try to do any harm, the American law can 
stop you." 

Turning to his mother and Irina, he said, "Come inside now. 
Nothing is going to happen." He led them into the shop and 
shut the door. No one tried to follow him. 

Peering through the front window, Ilya saw that the men who 
were carrying the signs were now moving about uncertainly. 
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They still held up their poles, but they were no longer shouting. 
Curtis is doubtless paying them well, thought Ilya; they don't 
dare stop. 

Irina came and stood beside him. "What are they doing now?" 

'They don't know what to do," he answered. "Things didn't 
turn out the way they planned. I guess they are looking for their 
leader." 

"Oh, Ilya, it was wonderful the way you talked to them!" 

He laughed, embarrassed. Then he put his arm around Sophie. 
"It was my mother who was wonderful," he said. 

Sophie looked up at him. "I wish I could have been wearing 
my American dress," she said mournfully. 

"It was much better the way you are," Ilya comforted her. 
"They would not have taken you seriously if you had looked like 
an American. You were speaking for the foreigners, you know." 

"I was speaking for you." 

He kissed her tenderly. 

"It's over, anyway," Irina said. "Now show us the bakery." 

But Ilya knew the trouble was probably not over. If Frank 
Curtis had dared let himself be seen with his men, he would not 
have allowed them to be frightened off with a few words about 
American laws. Ilya knew he would try something else. 

"Why, Ilya, this this can't be your bakery," Irina was saying. 

Ilya had completely forgotten the state the shop was in- 
empty counters, empty trays, a fireless stove in the kitchen; hardly 
the place he had planned to show his mother and Irina with such 
pride. He saw them standing there bewildered. 

"Whereare the crackers?" asked Sophie. 

Ilya ran his hand through his thick hair and laughed ruefully. 
"I don't wonder you ask, mother, after all my talk about our 
bakery. Well, you see, the baker simply went away today without 
saying a word and without baking any crackers. He was with the 
crowd out there. I still don't know what turned him against me." 

Sophie was aghast. "But your customers will come to the 
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shop and will find no crackers!" She pushed open the door into 
the kitchen and took a quick look around. "Build up the fire, 
Ilya! Show me how to make the mixture. We must have crackers 
for your business/' She seized the baker's apron from the chair 
where it had been thrown by the hastily departing George. She 
pulled open the flour bin and dipped some flour out into a bowl. 
Then she smiled at Ilya. "Now I am ready. Irina can scrub the 
trays/' 

What an amazing person his mother was, Ilya thought, as he 
piled kindling into the stove. Always ready for any emergency, 
sweeping away all obstacles as if they were nothing. 

"We'll not be likely to have any customers today," he said. 
"The signs will have done their work even if the men who carried 
them were afraid to go on with the plan/' 

"You know what was the plan?" Sophie asked. 

"I can guess," said Ilya. "They would have broken into the 
bakery and smashed up the counters and everything else just to 
show they could put us out of business for a time, at least." 

"But what would John Lessing say?" Irina asked. "It is his 
bakery, not yours." 

"He would say that it was my place not to let this happen." 

"You did not let it happen; you had nothing to do with it!" 
Irina's eyes were dark with indignation. 

"What good is so much talk?" Sophie said. "Customers or not, 
we make crackers. Now, Ilya, what do I do with this flour?" 

She bustled about happily. For the first time in three days she 
felt at home in the city. She was in a kitchen. She was making 
something from flour which, for all she knew, might have been 
ground from her own wheat. For the moment she had even for- 
gotten her new dress. 

"Don't work too hard, mother," Ilya said. "This was to be 
your holiday." 

Sophie laughed. "You know what your father is always say- 
ing, Ilya to work gives one the right to live." 
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AT TWO o'clock in the morning Patrolman McNeil of the Kansas 
City Police force was walking his beat down Broadway. As he 
passed Lessing's bakery near the corner of Fifth Street he gave it 
more than a casual glance. So that's where all the excitement in 
the afternoon had been. He had heard about it at the Station. 
The police hadn't been called out, though. Someone told him 
that it just took a few words from a fiery little Russian woman 
and her son who ran the bakery to make the crowd melt away 
like a snowball on a hot stove. He wondered what they had said. 
McNeil knew Ilya Palevsky and liked him. And surely there were 
no better crackers made than those that came out of Lessing's. 
These foreigners were all right smart in business good for the 
country. Fm one of 'em myself, thought McNeil. 

As he rounded the corner onto Fifth Street, he saw in the 
darkness a shadowy figure walking rapidly along a quarter of a 
block away. Now where did he spring from? thought McNeil. 
He must have come out of that alley back of the Broadway 
Street stores. Queer time of night for anybody to be coming from 
there. As the man had disappeared, McNeil turned into the alley 
and made his way slowly among heaps of ashes and rubbish. The 
murky windows that faced the alley were all dark but, hello, here 
was an open door! McNeil stopped and listened. There was not 
a sound. He stepped through the doorway into the complete 
blackness of a room, drew some matches from his pocket and 
lighted one. In the moment before the flickering flame went out, 
he saw a still figure lying across the threshold between two rooms. 

Patrolman McNeil drew his breath in sharply. Some funny 
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business here, all right. Lighting another match, he looked 
around for a lamp, knowing there were no gaslights in these 
small stores. The room was in complete confusiona huge table 
overturned in the middle of the floor, a shattered lamp, pieces of 
chairs, and -McNeil's eyes opened wide he seemed to be wad- 
ing in a sea of broken crackers! The match went out. "Maybe 
there's a lamp in the front roomif it ain't wrecked, too," mut- 
tered McNeil. 

Lighting another match, he stepped carefully over the body in 
the doorway and went into the front room of the shop. It had not 
been disturbed and there was a lamp on the shelf. McNeil lighted 
it and in its dim glow he bent over the figure lying face down on 
the floor. "Sure, if s the Russian boy!" he said. Turning him over 
carefully, he saw blood running out of a gash in Ilya's forehead. 
McNeil looked around for something with which to staunch it, 
and somewhere in the upheaval of the room he found a baker's 
apron. Tearing off a strip, he tied it around Ilya's head. Then he 
drew out his flask and forced some whiskey between the boy's 
lips. In a few minutes Ilya opened his eyes, but quickly shut them 
again with a groan. 

"Take it easy now, boy, take it easy," McNeil said. "You've got 
a nasty cut, but you're far from bein' dead. Rest a bit, then maybe 
you can tell me who did this knifin'." He gave him a few more 
drops from the flask. 

Ilya moved his head from side to side and muttered something 
which McNeil had to bend over him to hear. "Sure, sure," he 
said soothingly, patting Ilya on the shoulder, "you've a right to 
live. I don't know how you happened to be here this time o' 
night, but if you hadn't been, the whole place would have been 
busted up. I looked in your front room and nothin's been 
touched. You put up some fight, I guess." 

Ilya was coming to himself now. After a few minutes he mur- 
mured, "Got away." 
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"Who got away?" 

Ilya put his hand to his head. "Don't know." 

''Maybe you'll remember after awhile/' McNeil said. "I'll get 
a doctor now and we'll take you home/' He blew out the lamp. 
"Better not leave a light. Somebody you don't want to see might 
come in and ask questions." He laughed as if he had made a good 
joke, and went out. 

Sharp pains shot through Ilya's head; he couldn't think clearly 
about anything that had happened. The minutes that passed 
seemed like hours. He was half asleep, half awake. The right to 
live. The right to live. The words he had heard his mother say 
that afternoon beat through the darkness. 
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"MRS. PALEVSKY, there's a policeman to see you." For the first 
time Mrs. Goodnow's voice was formal rather than friendly, and 
her accent on the word "policeman" was expressive of the fright 
that had seized her when the officer had appeared at her door 
and asked for her foreign boarder. 

"A policeman? Why does one come here?" Sophie was too 
much puzzled to be alarmed. 

"We will go and find out what he wants," Irina said. 

Patrolman McNeil was waiting in the parlor. His broad smile 
and the kind eyes in his ruddy Irish face reassured them. He said 
at once, "Now don't get scared, ladies. There was a little fracas at 
Lessing's bakery about two o'clock this mornin', and the Russian 
boy, brave lad that he was, got a bit of a cut on the head." 

Sophie's hand flew to her cheek and she drew her breath in 
a sharp gasp. 

"Oh, he'll be good as new in a few days, ma'am. You don't 
need to worry. If he hadn't been there the whole place would of 
been busted to bits, but the scoundrel who knifed him only got 
as far as the kitchen." 

Sophie was not listening to the details. She was trembling all 
over. "Where is my son?" she demanded. 

"He's at the house where he boards," McNeil told her. "Doc- 
tor fixed up his head." 

"Come, Irina, we will go see." Up in their room Sophie burst 
into tears. "Oh, the terrible things that happen in this city! I did 
not know it would be like this. Now someone has tried to kill 
Ilya. Maybe yet he will die!" 
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Irina sat down beside her and took her shaking hand. "Don't 
be afraid, Mrs. Palevsky," she said tenderly. "Nothing will 
happen to Ilya. He is so strong. Let's go and see how he 
is/ 7 

The ride on the horsecar to the part of the city where Ilya 
lived seemed endless. 

He was lying on his bed, his bandaged head aching frightfully. 
Whenever he opened his eyes the world swain dizzily around 
him. "I wasn't going to tell you about this until I had to/' he 
said. "Didn't want it to spoil your good time, but McNeil said 
someone ought to be told and John is away. You might as well 
know what happened." He closed his eyes for a minute, then 
went on, "I went back to the bakery to see if everything was all 
right, just in case those men who went away in the afternoon 
tried something else. They did at least, one of them did. He 
broke a window and got in. We fought in the dark. I had no 
weapon, but he had a knife. I guess I was lucky it didn't go all 
the way through me," He sighed and lay back on his pillow. 
Then he said gloomily, "Now the bakery will have to be closed 
today. That's just what they wanted. They'll think they have run 
me out of business." 

Sophie stood up. "The bakery must not be closed," she said, 
folding her lips together determinedly. "I go there now to make 
crackers just like you showed me yesterday." 

"But, mother, you can't! The kitchen is in ruins. The table is 
broken, the chairs are broken, the . . ." 

"Is the stove broken?" 

Ilya grinned in spite of his perturbation. "Whoever wrecked 
the place could hardly break up a cast-iron stove." 

"And the flour is there?" Sophie asked. 

"I suppose so. I doubt if it was found in the dark." 

"Then I make the crackers. Irina will do as she pleases today/' 
Sophie began putting on her cloak. 
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"If you are going to make crackers, Mrs. Palevsky, I am going 
to sell them/' Irina said spiritedly. "Good-bye, Ilya. Take care of 
yourself." 

He raised himself on his elbow. "Ill be at the bakery by noon/' 
he said grimly. "This isn't the way I planned your visit. Anyway, 
tonight well have a good time. Dora and I are going to take you 
to a celebration, something very special though now 111 have to 
go with my head tied up." He tried to laugh. 

"Oh, I know about tonight/* Irina said. "Something called an 
arc light is to be lighted for the first time, and great crowds of 
people will come to see it." 

"Who told you?" Ilya forgot his pain for a moment. 

Irina flushed. "A man at our boarding house. His name is 
Joseph Wood. He writes things for the newspaper, all the excit- 
ing things that happen. Last night he took me to the theater, and 
tonight . . ." 

"He did?" Ilya sat up suddenly, reeling with giddiness. "I 
should have been there last night to take you out." 

"Lie down, Ilya," Sophie said soothingly. "You were at the 
right place last night. Now we go." 

They hurried out. Ilya groaned and held his splitting head. 

He was better, though still dizzy, when he reached the bakery 
at one o'clock, worrying about the difficulties his mother and 
Irina must have encountered. He knew his mother would man- 
age somehow to bake the crackers, but Irina had never sold any- 
thing in her life. How would she cope with the weighing ma- 
chine, with making change? Well, perhaps after what had hap- 
pened yesterday there would be no customers. 

He entered the shop to the sound of laughter. There were 
seven or eight people there. The trays were full of crackers, and 
behind the counter was Irina Irina and a young man whom Ilya 
had never seen before. They were bent over the money box; the 
young man was sorting out the change and Irina was evidently 
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making a game of her greenness at the job. When Ilya came in 
they looked up. 

"Oh, here he is!" Irina cried. "Now you will believe me when I 
tell you someone tried to kill him. This is Joseph Wood, Ilya. 
You know I told you . . ." 

"Yes, I remember." 

Joseph Wood said, "Well, I'm glad to know you, Palevsky. 
I'm a reporter on The Star wrote up the story of what hap- 
pened here yesterday for tonight's paper." He glanced at the 
bandage on Ilya's head. "Evidently I didn't get the whole story. 
Gee! It would be a scoop for me if I could get your report on it!" 

"I do not want a story in the paper," Ilya told him bluntly. 
His face was hard and his mouth set in a determined line. 

Joseph Wood came out from behind the counter. "Now look 
here, Palevsky," he said anxiously, "you can't keep a thing like 
this out of the paper. The policeman who was on the job has 
probably reported it already. But just in case he hasn't, you 
might let me have it. Naturally I'm sorry you got cut up, but you 
must admit a thing like this makes a perfect ending to the failure 
of this gang to run you out of business yesterday. W. R. Nelson 
will just eat it up. He's all on the side of the foreigners, you 
know." 

Ilya did know. The name of William Rockhill Nelson, who 
owned The Evening Star, was already famous. His immense 
energy, his endless campaign for the improvement of his city, his 
championship of the rights of the individual man, no matter of 
what nationality, had made him both friends and enemies. Ilya 
had seen him many times, a monumental man with a big ruddy 
face, square shoulders, and short legs. His newspaper was power- 
ful all up and down the Missouri River. 

Joseph Wood was waiting for Ilya's answer. "Your story is 
bound to come out, anyway. You'd better tell it the way you 
want it," he urged Ilya. 
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Ilya knew that was true. "I shall have to think about it," he 
said. Then, turning to the eager reporter, "Come back after a 
while, when I am not so busy." 

"Sure. Thanks, Palevsky. See you later/' He took himself off, 
jubilant. This would be his first scoop.* He must make sure of it. 

Ilya and Irina went out into the kitchen where Sophie was still 
baking crackers. The women had cleaned up as best they could, 
piling the broken furniture in the corner, sweeping up the debris 
on the floor. 

"You have made enough crackers/' Ilya said firmly to his 
mother. "You must go to Banef s now and get your new dress 
and then buy the new hat. Banef has probably let all his other 
work go to finish your dress so you can have it right away. I want 
to see you in it tonight/' 

But Sophie did not look joyful, as he had thought she would. 
She looked troubled, as if she was trying to get up the courage to 
tell him something. Finally she said, "Ilya, I I do not know what 
you will think of course you will have to pay the money I must 
have what you call it? -lost my head . . ." 

"Mother! What are you trying to say?" Both Ilya and Irina 
were looking at her in astonishment. 

Sophie lifted distressed eyes to Ilya's face. "I cannot wear the 
dress Banef Zelenko is making for me," she said. 

"But-mother, why not?" 

"Because I am a Mennonite woman. No Mennonite woman 
would wear such a dress all braids and buttons and lace in the 
collar. All night I was awake thinking it was wrong to want that 
dress." 

Irina tried to reason with her. "But, Mrs. Palevsky, that was 
not wrong. Most of the Mennonite women at home have Ameri- 
can dresses now/' 

Sophie nodded disconsolately. "Yes, but not such a one as 
your uncle is making. I guess I wanted you not to be ashamed of 
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me while I am in the city. What what would your father think 
of me in that dress, Ilya?" 

He saw how deeply troubled she was. Putting his arm around 
her shoulders, he said, "Look now, mother, I should not be 
tshamed of you in anything you wanted to wear. Father has 
never been in the city, so he has no idea how the women here 
dress. But if you have changed your mind, we can tell Banef . . ." 

"What can we tell Banef?" Sophie interrupted. "He has been 
so kind to make the dress quickly for me. He will be angry when 
I say I do not want it. It will not fit anybody else. I think I have 
to take it even if I never wear it." 

"I'll go and talk to him," Irina offered. "Ill tell him how you 
feeL Maybe he has not finished it and can yet do something to 
make it what you would like. Anyway, you need not see him 
at all." 

Sophie squared her shoulders, her small figure erect. "No! I 
will not have you explain my changes of mind. I go to your 
uncle myself. I tell him . . . well, when I am there I think what 
to tell him." She tied her bonnet firmly under her chin and put 
on her cloak. 

When they reached the place and went in, Sophie's heart was 
thumping so hard that she felt it in her throat. The only person 
in the shop was a stout, foreign-looking woman who was sweep- 
ing the floor. 

"Mr. Zelenko he go away little while," she said. "You 
Mrs. Palevsky? Dress all ready." She pointed to a box on the 
table. 

"Oh!" So it was too late. She would have to take it after all. 
Sophie picked up the box so hesitantly that the woman looked 
puzzled. "You want to try on? Mr. Zelenko say it fit all right." 

"She can try it on in our room," Irina said. "If something needs 
to be changed, I can do it. I make my own . . ." She stopped, 
struck suddenly by such a brilliant idea that her eyes were danc- 
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ing. "Do you think I can take some thread the same color as the 
dress? I might need it and Fm sure Uncle Banef wouldn't mind." 
The woman nodded. "That all right, I guess/' 
Irina selected the two spools, and she and Sophie went out. 
"Hurry now!" she said to Sophie. "We will buy a hat a very 
plain hat then we will go to our room. I am going to make you 
a Mennonite dress." 
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THAT NIGHT Ilya waited in the hall at Mrs. Goodnow's for his 
mother and Irina to come down. He thought it was too bad 
Sophie could not bring herself to wear the new dress over which 
she had appeared so happy the day before. But, then, if she felt 
more comfortable in her old things ... At the sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs he looked up, and for the moment he hardly 
knew her. She was wearing the new green dress, but it was not 
the dress as she had taken it out of the box a few hours before. 
Not an inch of braid ornamented the basque; the high, tight 
collar was devoid of lace. The silver-colored buttons that held 
the basque together had been covered with dark green cloth, and 
the side drapes that Banef had so eagerly insisted upon had been 
removed and set into the skirt to give it more fullness. It was the 
plainest dress imaginable, but it had style. The richness of its 
color and its perfect fit transformed Sophie completely. Although 
her face was flushed with shyness and self-consciousness, excite- 
ment had brought a sparkle to her eyes and a timid smile to her 
lips. The simple, round black hat with only a band of black rib- 
bon encircling the crown was becoming. 

Ilya beamed at her. "Mother! How fine you look!" 
She shook her head. "I do not know what Banef would say if 
he saw this dress. Irina has made it all over. It is plain enough 
now, but still it is not a Mennonite dress. I do not feel like a 
Mennonite in it. There is something . . ." She shook her head 
again. 

Ilya laughed. "Well, it is not necessary for you to feel like a 
Mennonite while you are here. If the dress pleases you and you 
can wear it that way, why not enjoy it?" 
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"Ilya, how is your head? Is the pain gone?" 

"It's much better/' he assured her. ''See, I have a plaster now 
instead of the bandage. Ill forget all about it when I'm having 
a good time tonight." As he helped his mother into her old black 
cloak he thought, I should have bought her a new one to go with 
the other things. 

Then he looked up and saw Irina laughing down at him from 
the landing on the stairs, and all concern for what his mother 
wore vanished from his mind. Irina, too, had bought a new hat- 
dark blue with a crown of flat red-velvet poppies. Under the brim,, 
which was turned up on one side, tiny bows of red-velvet ribbon 
were clustered against her bright hair. Ilya was speechless; he 
just stood gazing at the picture she made as she came down the 
stairs. 

"Hallo, Ilya. How does your head feel?" she said. Then, before 
he could answer, she transferred her attention to something 
beyond him. Ilya turned, and saw Joseph Wood standing in the 
doorway of the sitting room, beaming at Irina as if there was no 
one else in sight. 

"Good evening," he said pleasantly, and looked uncertainly 
at the others. 

The color in Irina's cheeks matched the poppies on her hat. As 
she reached the bottom of the stairs she turned to Ilya and said 
in some confusion, "Oh, Ilya, Mr. Joe asked me to go with him 
tonight, but I did not say yes. I did not know what you would 
want us to do. I thought . . ." 

There was an awkward pause, and Joseph Wood said, "That's 
all right, Irina. Just excuse me." 

"Oh, come along, Wood," Ilya said more cordially than he 
felt. "We'll all go together." 

Mr. Wood saw no way of refusing gracefully so he said hesi- 
tantly, "Well all right if you really don't mind." 

"Where is Dora?" It was Sophie who asked the question. 

"We are going to stop for her at the Academy of Music," Ilya 
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said. "We can easily walk from there to Main Street to see the 
arc light/' 

At this, Mr. Wood's look brightened. If there was to be an- 
other girl in the party, he might yet manage to spend the evening 
with the beautiful Irina. 

They went out into the clear, sharp October night. There was 
the tang of autumn and a faint, acrid smell of smoke in the light 
wind that blew from the west. In twenty minutes they were 
in the center of the city. They went up the broad steps of the 
Academy of Music. Gaslight shone from its many windows, and 
when they entered the hall the music of someone practicing up- 
stairs drifted down to them. 

Dora Lessing saw them at once and came quickly out of the 
small reception room where she had been waiting. She was a 
sparkling little person, all vivacity and bright coloring, with 
smiling lips and eyes, her hair drawn up into a cascade of tiny 
curls under a small brown hat. The escaping tendrils made a soft 
cloud on her forehead and neck. She wore a simple brown-wool 
dress with a narrow cream-lace collar and gold buttons down 
the front. 

"Oh, there you are!" She went quickly to Sophie. "Mrs. Palev- 
sky, do you remember me?" As she stood under the gas jet in the 
hall, the reflection of its yellow flame danced in the bright but- 
tons on her dress and turned her light-chestnut hair to ruddy gold. 

"I remember you, yes/' Sophie said. "You are pretty, like when 
I see you in Plainfield more pretty even/' 

Dora laughed, "And this is Irina Baranova, isn't it?" She held 
out her hand to Irina. "Ilya has told me all about you." 

Under the conventional greeting the two girls were regarding 
each other keenly and critically. Both were thinking, This is the 
girl Ilya likes so much. Then it occurred to Ilya to introduce 
Joseph Wood, and as soon as he had done so he quickly took 
his place beside Irina. "We ought to start right away," he said. 
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Joseph was left to bring up the rear with Dora. He didn't mind 
being paired off with pretty Dora Lessing, but he just hadn't 
planned it that way, and seeing Irina snatched from him before 
he could do a thing about it made him boil inside. 

They joined the crowd streaming into Main Street from miles 
around to witness the miracle of making light "by the pulling of 
a lever/' as they thought. No one understood it very well; some- 
thing about "terminals and charcoal sticks." 

The event was to take place in front of the G. Y. Smith and 
Company dry-goods store, where generators for the current had 
been placed. Suspended on a projecting arm from the top of a 
pole in the street, a great globe of opaque glass hung like a 
gigantic bubble. What was inside that bubble the charcoal 
sticks, perhaps? Silence fell upon the crowd as the hour of half- 
past eight approached and when the old gas lamps up and down 
the street were turned out, they knew the moment had come. 
Suddenly, within that lifeless globe there was a hiss and sputter, a 
spark which split and drew apart into two glowing terminals 
between which there sprang a luminous, crescent-shaped arc of 
intense white light. There was a gasp from the breathless, watch- 
ing crowd, and then a thundering cheer as the light grew and 
bloomed like a great silvery flower above their heads. 

Sophie Palevsky clapped her hand to her mouth to hold back 
a cry. What was happening was beyond belief. It was wonderful 
and it was terrible, this thing that was made by men, this sudden 
daylight showing clearly the faces of a thousand people in the 
darkness of night! She was aware that people around her were 
talking. Ilya was asking her, "Well, how did you like that, 
mother?" and Irina was saying. "That will be something to tell 
them when we go back to the farm." 

"You are not going back to the farm I hope." It was Joseph 
Wood who spoke. He had managed things so that he was stand- 
ing beside her. 
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Sophie listened intently for Irina's answer. 

"Why I I suppose I must go/ 7 Irina spread her hands in a 
futile gesture. "I should like to live in the city, but how I do 
not know." 

"I'll tell you how/' Joe leaned toward her. "Get something to 
do here, some kind of work, or go to school, or teach some- 
thing. There are dozens of ways. You must stay here, Irina! I can't 
live without you!" 

The others laughed at the impetuous Joe, but Sophie stared at 
him, horrified. This young man had known Irina for only two days 
and he was telling her he could not live without her! I must watch 
him, Sophie thought, and I certainly must talk to Irina. Then 
something else caught her attention and she said to Ilya, "Does 
this new light make smoke?" 

He laughed. "Why, no, of course not. But there is smoke in 
the air, isn't there?" 

A veil of smoke was, in fact, drifting across the arc light, and 
it was several minutes before anyone realized that it did not come 
from the light itself. The men on the platform sensed it first 
and began to come down even before the mayor could begin 
his speech. 

"It's a fire!" Joseph Wood cried. "Gee! I've got to get this! 
Excuse me if I leave you." He dashed off, everything forgotten 
save the fact that his report of the fire must be the first to reach 
The Star. 

"A fire! A fire!" 

The words leaped like flame itself through the crowd, and 
people ran in all directions through the ever-thickening, smoke- 
filled air. Before the street in front of the light was cleared there 
was a clanging of bells and the shriek of a steam whistle as the fire 
engine came roaring around the corner. 

To Sophie, crowded against the others on the edge of the nar- 
row sidewalk, the fire engine was the most terrifying thing she 
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had ever seen. Three monstrous horses, two white and one black, 
hitched abreast, came galloping toward her like horses in a night 
mare. And no less fearful was the wagon which they drew. It 
was painted bright red, and out of the confusing mass of ladders 
and hose and axes with which it was piled rose a tall metal tank 
a stove Sophie thought it must bewith a chimney which poured 
out a dense cloud of the blackest smoke she had ever seen. 
She clutched Ilya's arm. "What is it?" Her voice shook with 
fear. 

"It's a fire engine, mother. It will go to the fire and pump water 
on the blaze. The city is pretty proud of that engine. We're 
going to have more of them soon/' 

Now people were saying that the fire was in the west bottoms 
one of the big grain elevators burning. Following the engine, 
the crowd, on foot or in any sort of conveyance, was streaming 
toward the bottoms or to the west bluffs. 

Dora and Irina were very much excited. "How can we go see 
this fire, Ilya?" Irina asked, and before he could answer, Dora 
said, "Let's all go up to my room at the Academy. We can see it 
from there without getting into the crowd." 

But Sophie stood stock still on the sidewalk. "I cannot go!" 
she cried. "I do not want to see grain burning." Grain wheat- 
was burning Nicolas' wheat perhaps, to which he and others 
like him gave the labor of all their days. She had seen wheat fields 
burning, hundreds of acres devoured by prairie fires too powerful 
for any man's control, but it had never occurred to her that wheat 
once harvested and stored in these great buildings called elevators 
would not be safe. 

"Take me back to Mrs. Goodnow's, Ilya/' she said. Her voice 
was heavy with sadness. 

Ilya looked at her pityingly. "I know how you feel, mother. 
The wheat has been your life. You can't get away from it even 
here, can you? And I thought coming to the city was going to be 
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a great adventure for you. The girls can go on up to Dora's. I'll 
take you home." 

The girls set off, and Ilya and his mother stood on the corner 
waiting for the horsecar. Across the street the new arc light 
gleamed in lonely splendor through the smoky air. There were 
few to watch it now. 

Finally Sophie said slowly, "I guess I am not a city woman 
after all, Ilya, not even in my new dress. Too many things happen 
all at once hereso many people I do not know the dreadful 
fire horses the burning grain even the big new light. Yesterday, 
those men trying to spoil your business, and last night in the dark- 
ness someone striking you with a knife. It is not good." 

When they were back at the boarding house, Sophie said, 
"Now you go find the others, Ilya. Go watch the big fire." 

Ilya took hold of her hands. "Listen, mother, I don't like to 
see wheat burning any more than you do. Countless bushels will 
be lost tonight, and that means countless pounds of flour. You 
don't go to a fire because you want to see something destroyed. 
You go to see if it can be saved, or if you can help, and you go 
for the excitement and because everybody else is going." 

She sighed. "I know. I have already all the excitement I need. 
Now go/' She gave him a little push. 

When he had left her she went slowly up the stairs to her 
room. Slowly she took off the new green dress and put on the 
old brown one. Now she felt more like herself. She drew aside 
the curtain at the west window and looked for only a moment at 
the red glow in the sky, which marked the place where precious 
wheat was burning. Her hand was trembling as she let the cur- 
tain fall. 



< XXXIX 



JOHN LESSING first heard about what had happened at his bakery 
from a train conductor. He was on the way back from his farm- 
lands in western Kansas when the conductor, who knew him well, 
remarked, "Well, Mr. Lessing, I s'pose you feel right bad about 
all that damage to your bakery up there in ICC." 

John looked at him in complete bewilderment. "What are you 
talking about?" 

"Then you didn't see yestidday's Star? Wait a minute; I think 
I got one." He went to his little cupboard and brought back the 
paper. See? Front page even!" 

John read Joseph Wood's vivid account of the picketing and 
of how Sophie Palevsky stood up to the pickets, what Ilya had 
said, and then of the attack on Ilya that night. By the time he 
had finished, he was so angry the paper was shaking in his hands. 
He called the conductor. "I'll get off at Topeka," he said, "and 
take the midnight train for Kansas City." 

"You see that editorial?" the conductor asked. "The Star sure 
goes all out for them foreigners; says they've got a right to live in 
a free country without bein' pestered to death." 

John turned to the editorial page, and read: It is well to re- 
member -what we are taking from these immigrant settlers. We 
are taking our best printers and carpenters and masons from 
Norway, our best hotel managers and silk merchants from 
France. Our dairy farms and lumber camps are run by the Dutch, 
and our most productive farms by the Swedes, the Norwegians, 
and the Russians. It went on to tell about the little bags of hard, 
red wheat seed the Mennonite farmers had brought with them to 
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this country, and of what that wheat had already done for Kansas. 
This kind of publicity ought to make Curtis watch his step, 
John thought. Hell pay for it when they catch the man who 
attacked Ilya. 

That night on the train from Topeka he slept little and the 
journey seemed interminable. He was exhausted when he reached 
Kansas City in a gray, cold dawn thick with mist and rain. The 
smell of smoke from the burned elevator was heavy on the air. 
The grain was still smouldering even after two days. 

John took a bus up to the center of the city, where he had to 
wait until six o'clock for the horsecars to begin their daily sched- 
ule. It was nearly seven when he arrived at his house on Wood- 
land Avenue and let himself in quietly. Only little Johnny was 
awake. He sat up in his bed when he saw his father in the upper 
hall, and his shouts of, "Papa! Papa!" brought Sue out of her 
room. Her eyes were wide with surprise and alarm. 

"John! What has happened? Are you sick? I never knew you 
to come back at this hour, and two days ahead of time!" 

He kissed her fondly. "No, no, Sue, there's nothing wrong 
with me, at least. I was on the train yesterday and read in The 
Star about what happened at the bakery. I thought I had better 
come back and see how Ilya is making out." 

Sue stepped away from him and flung her long braid of black 
hair viciously over her shoulder. Her eyes snapped. "Oh, that 
business at the bakery! Wasn't it disgraceful? I never was so 
mortified in my life having our name dragged all through the 
newspaper in connection with those foreigners! And Mrs. Palev- 
sky standing up making some sort of a speech. It was awful. 
Everybody read about it, of course. I don't know what our friends 
must think of us." 

"What in the world does that matter?" There was a note of 
harshness in John's voice. "Do you know how badly Ilya was 
hurt?" 
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"No, I don't." She clenched her hands. "Oh, John, do get rid 
of the bakery! Sell it to Ilya, or give it to him anything just so 
you won't be tied up with an immigrant all your life! And 
crackers of all things! Imagine! I want you to go into real estate, 
or cattle something like that. You'd make lots of money, and 
we'd have our house on Quality Hill and . . ." 

"Just a minute, Sue!" He took hold of her arm. "YouVe chosen 
the wrong time for this kind of talk. Fm tired and Fm hun- 
gryand Frn worried. Get dressed and let's have some break- 
fast" 

He had the coffee boiling by the time Sue was ready, and while 
she scrambled the eggs he toasted some bread over the coals in 
the range. They carried their breakfast into the chilly dining 
room, half dark from the gray sky outside. The wind drove gusts 
of rain against the narrow windows. John lighted the gas. "This 
will make things more cheerful/' he said. "I predict that gaslights 
will be old timers before long, now that electricity has come to 
Kansas City. Fm sorry I missed seeing the arc light go on. Did 
you go to the celebration?" 

"Of course not!" she said scornfully. "All that hoi polloil And 
Fm glad you've been away this week. If you'd been home I sup- 
pose you'd have felt you had to have the Palevskys and that girl 
who is with them here. Well, don't bring them here now. This is 
my house and Fll not have it filled with these immigrants!" 
Seeing John's face darken, she went on, "Now let me finish. You 
know as well as I do that they are not socially accepted by the 
people of of our class. Even your precious Ilya is never invited 
to the homes of your friends. We only have him here because 
he is involved with your business." 

John stood up facing her, his face flushed. "This is my house, 
too, Sue," he said. His voice was hard. "These foreigners you 
scorn are my friends and not only because they are involved, as 
you say, with my business, I intend to ask them here whenever 
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I like/' He paused, and then said, "After all, weren't we immi- 
grantsonce upon a time?" 

"What on earth do you mean?" 

John smiled. "I mean that I don't go around trying to hide the 
fact that my grandfather, Jacob Lessing, was an immigrant from 
Holland." He looked at Sue steadily. "And if I remember rightly, 
you are a direct descendent of the Irish Conway who figured 
pretty heavily in a plot against Washington at the time of the 
Revolution. Ilya and his family and all the others are just like us." 

Baffled tears stood in Sue's eyes. 

He took her hand and smoothed it gently. "You know it 
won't do any good to keep talking against the people who are 
coming here from other countries. Did you read the editorial in 
the Wednesday Star?' 9 

Sue nodded. 

"Well, it's too bad you can't share Nelson's point of view. 
You admire him so much and you are always standing up for 
his progressive reforms." 

"I'm disappointed in him," Sue said, "and I don't call backing 
these upstart foreign people exactly a progressive reform." 

"You'll see he's right in the end." He dropped her hand. "Now 
I must go down to the bakery and see how things are there." 

He went to the window and peered out into the early morning 
light darkened by the storm. The wind had risen to a gale which 
roared hoarsely among the maple and poplar trees in the yard, 
breaking the branches, flinging dead leaves in great brown 
splotches against the streaming panes. "What a deluge!" He 
went into the hall to get his mackintosh, leaving Sue standing 
by the table. 



XL 



ILYA HAD gone to the bakery early to start his day's work. He was 
still using a large upturned packing box for a table. Each day he 
had thought he might find time to sort out the broken furniture 
and see what could be repaired, but so far it was still piled in a 
corner of the kitchen. 

He looked up as the door opened on this stormy morning and 
his eyes widened with surprise and chagrin when he saw John. 
So John knew what had happened and had come back to protect 
his property! That was Ilya's first thought and it made him feel 
inadequate and somehow guilty, though he knew he was blame- 
less. 

"Hello, Ilya!" John hung up his dripping mackintosh and 
looked around at the pile of debris in the corner. "What's been 
going on here, anyway?" 

Ilya said, "You know alreadythat's why you're here, isn't it? 
I'm sorry I haven't had time yet to clear out all that broken stuff." 
There was something defiant in his voice that made John glance 
at him sharply. 

"It doesn't matter. How is your head?" 

"It's almost well." 

"Good! Now I want to hear your version of what happened," 
John said. "Tell me everything, beginning with last Monday." 

Ilya opened the oven door and a wave of heat filled the kitchen. 
He drew out the tray of delicately browned crackers, carried it 
into the front room and put it on the counter. "Now at least that 
much is ready," he said when he came back. 

He stood at the window, against which the rain was hurling it- 
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self with such violence, while he told the story. When he came to 
the end his face was flushed, his mouth hard, and there was a 
look of hostility and resentment in his eyes that John had never 
seen on Ilya's face before. 

"I suppose you think I should have been able to see that this 
might happen," he said. "Well, I never thought of such a thing. 
This is your bakery, not mine. Why should anyone care who 
bakes your crackers and sells them? No one would care if you 
hired one of your own people. But if an immigrant works for any 
of you Americans, for your comforts, and even for the needs of 
your lives, if for self-respect we wish to establish ourselvessee 
what happens!" He pointed to the shattered tables and chairs in 
the corner. He pointed to the wound on his forehead. "See what 
happens," he said again. His hands dropped loosely at his sides; 
he stared bleakly out into the storm. 

John was dumfounded at this outburst. It sounded to him as 
if Ilya's feeling were the result of emotions long pent up. John 
took a step toward him and laid a hand on his arm. "Stop talking 
like that, Ilya! You know it's not fair to lump us all with the few 
who are intolerant. It is not only in Kansas City that his sort of 
thing is going on. Every city has its Frank Curtis and his fol- 
lowers; I happen to know that's true." 

Ilya ran his hand through his hair. "I was not talking about 
you, John," he said with a distressed frown. "I know what you 
have done for the foreign farmers and for me. And I was not 
thinking only of those who show their feelings by breaking up 
tables and chairs and trying to take away customers. There are 
many who have other ways of making us feel like outcasts." 

John thought of Sue, and wondered if Ilya had sensed her 
thinly veiled antagonism. 

He frowned and after a moment he said, "Look here, Ilya, I 
don't see any need of your going through this sort of thing just 
because you are in charge of my bakery. I can't afford to give up 
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the bakery yet, but I can put someone else here and you can travel 
around with me, learn to know the farmers and the wheat and 
the markets so that you will be ready to take over in a year or 
so from now. How does that strike you?" 

Ilya did not answer. He was breathing quickly, opening and 
closing his hands without knowing it. There was no sound save 
the lashing of rain against window and door. At last he looked 
at John and said simply, "Yes, it's about time for me to learn 
another side of the business, John especially a side which you 
want me to take over some day. That would give me an excuse 
to quit working here, wouldn't it? I could tell everyone you 
wanted me to do it," 

"Yes," John said, "it would be all right. This is your chance." 

"And it's your chance to get rid of me, too," Ilya said bitterly. 
"I can see that it is not good for your business to have a foreigner 
here. You would like to put me out. Is that it, John?" 

John made a gesture of impatience. "Oh, calm down, Ilya! 
That's perfectly ridiculous. Of course I don't want you to go. But 
I want to be fair. I am only giving you the chance to do some- 
thing else for a while if you want to." 

"There will be constant trouble if I stay here," 

"Maybe not. Curtis is slippery, you know, crooked as they 
come. He's sly and clever, too; gets all his dirty work done with- 
out appearing on the scene himself. But the fact that you have 
the backing of The Star is going to make him more careful with 
his plans. I hope it will stop him altogether. This newspaper is 
pretty powerful, you know. A man like Curtis might well be 
afraid of a man like Nelson. After all, bullies are the biggest kind 
of cowards. Now let's not talk about it any more. You don't have 
to decide today what you want to do. Take your time. What I 
want to know is, have you any idea who it was that broke in and 
attacked you?" 

"Yes, I have an idea," Ilya said, "and I have found something 
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which may be proof." He went into the front room. "Look at 
this/' he said, coming back to John. 

The two bent over a bit of twisted brass that lay in Ilya's hand. 
It was a cheap cuff link, tarnished, crushed out of shape. "I found 
it wedged in one of the splintered boards of the table top/' Ilya 
told him. 

"Do you know whose it is?" 

"I think, yes, I am sure it belongs to George Lynch, my baker 
who ran away. I could see it dangling from his loosened cuff 
when he had his sleeves rolled up during his baking. George was 
in that mob in front of the bakery last Monday; he is one of 
Curtis' followers. And George knows the bakery well; he would 
know just how to get in in the night, just what would do the 
most damage. The only thing he didn't know was that I would 
be here. He must have heard McNeil passing the front of the 
shop and been scared away before he finished tearing up the 
whole place or before he finished me!" 

"Why didn't you take this button to the police?" 

"I am going to take it today," Ilya said. "I only found it late 
yesterday, and last night I was with my mother and Irina. My 
mother is going home tomorrow." 

John raised his eyebrows. "Why, I thought she was to stay 
two weeks!" 

"Yes, we made that plan, and I wish she would stay. Dora has 
been so kind. She has taken her and Irina all over the city. And 
they have been through the cracker factory and to one of the 
flour mills. My mother liked that best of all seeing how the 
wheat was made into flour." 

"Why is she going?" John asked. "There are plenty of inter- 
esting things left to do." 

Ilya hesitated. "I know, butthings that have happened this 
week to the bakery, to me, the burning of the grain elevator- 
well, there has been so much besides the good times. And I can 
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see she is really frightened at the way the foreign people here are 
treated/' 

"I'm sorry/' 

"And then, there is this business of Irina," Ilya went on. "She 
wants to stay in the city and work for her uncle, Banef Zelenko, 
who is a tailor, Irina thinks maybe she will be a dressmaker/' He 
frowned worriedly. "I know what you are thinking, John that 
Irina is doing what I did once, just going away and not going 
back, without saying anything to anybody. But it is not like that. 
She is writing a letter to her father about it; she is even asking his 
permission to stay here and learn the dressmaking. That makes it 
different. All the same, he may be very angry and command her 
to come home. My mother is upset over it. She is to take the 
letter and try to explain/' 

"But why should her parents object to her staying here if she 
is going to be with her uncle and is going to learn a trade? With 
him to look after her- and you . . /' 

"And Joseph Wood/' Ilya interrupted. He smiled ruefully. 
"I think, in fact I am sure it is because of Joe that she is not 
going home. Her head is whirling with the many good times 
he has given her this week. I don't know when he does his 
reporter work for The Star, he has so much time to take Irina 
around/' 

John clapped him on the shoulder. "Well, don't let him get 
you down. Give him a run for his money, as they say." 

Ilya's face reddened, but he made no reply. 

John took his mackintosh from the hook and put it on. "Give 
me the cuff link. I'll take it around to the police. Maybe I'll try 
to locate George, though he has probably skipped." 

He went out through the front of the shop, and Ilya stood at 
the window watching the tall body bent against the driving rain. 
It will be better for me to go, he thought I can't stay here and 
let John's business fall to pieces just because of this Curtis. 
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Everything will be all right if there is an American running the 
bakery and Sue will like that, too. I'll tell John tonight. 

The day wore on. There were few customers, and by midafter- 
noon Ilya decided to stop his baking and to get to work on the 
repair of his table. By four o'clock the room was so dark he had 
to light a lamp. He had almost finished nailing the boards of the 
table top together when he heard the front door of the shop open 
and someone come in. Ilya laid down his hammer, picked up the 
lamp, and went forward to see who his customer might be. 

A big man with a round red face stood in the middle of the 
room, the water running in streams down his mackintosh. He 
took off his hat and turned it upside down, and a little waterfall 
descended from its brim. His sandy hair was plastered against 
his head and the thick, sandy brows above the keen eyes were 
beaded with rain. 

"Are you Ilya Palevsky?" 

Ilya drew back, with a sharp intake of breath. It could not be 
. . . and yet, surely . . . "Y yes," he stammered. 

The big man held out his hand. "Well, I'm Nelson of The 
Star" he boomed in a voice that had been described as "rattling 
like artillery/' He gripped Ilya's hand in a crushing clasp, "Glad 
to meet you. You've made quite a splash in the paper in the last 
few days. Thought I'd like to talk to yousee what the set-up 
is here." 

"I'm glad you came/' Ilya said simply. He put the lamp down 
on the counter. 

Mr. Nelson was looking around him. "So this is your bakery 
where all the excitement went on/' He took a cracker from the 
tray and sampled it. 

"It is not my bakery, Mr. Nelson; it is John Lessing's/* Ilya 
said. "And there will not be any more trouble here; John is going 
to hire an American to run it." 

Mr. Nelson's bushy eyebrows shot up and his big head swung 
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forward. "What?" he roared. "Does John Leasing think that is 
the way to help me stop this alien-baiting? That' s just what these 
people wantto get rid of the foreigners. Lessing knows that. 
Why is he putting you out?" 

"He's not putting me out, Mr. Nelson. He's giving me the 
chance to go if I want to," 

Mr. Nelson glanced quickly at the plaster on Ilya's forehead. 
"Afraid of another cut in the dark, are you?" 

It was all Ilya could do to control the anger that flooded 
through him. "I am not afraid/' he said through set teeth. "If 
this were my bakery I should never leave it, no matter what hap- 
pened. But John's business must not fall off because a foreigner 
is running it for him. Perhaps, some day, when this feeling about 
immigrants has changed . . ." 

Mr. Nelson leaned against the counter and folded his arms 
across his mighty chest. His blue eyes narrowed to slits. "So, 
running out on your job is your contribution toward changing 
this feeling about immigrants. Let me tell you, young man, it 
won't work. You foreign-born people who have come to this 
country have the same right to liberty as old-stock Americans. 
How are you going to get it if you don't stand up in your shoes?" 

Ilya had no answer. It didn't seem possible to make Mr, Nelson 
understand that he wasn't running out on his job; he was only 
trying to help John. 

As if he were reading his thoughts Mr. Nelson went on, "And 
don't think you are helping John Lessing by leaving him. He will, 
naturally, be classed with those who are trying to keep the for- 
eigners out of business here." 

That was unthinkable! John, of all people, who had always 
been so kind to the immigrants! "I didn't look at it that way," 
Ilya said in a low voice. 

"You seem to be an intelligent young man." Mr. Nelson 
smiled. "Kansas City is going to be a fine place some day. It 
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needs all the men like you it can get, to help it along. It needs 
you, Palevsky. Are you a naturalized citizen?" 

"Not yet" 

"Well, when you are, this will be your America as much as 
anybody's. Remember that. You say John Lessing has given you 
your chance to go. That means he has also given you your chance 
to stay." He picked up his wet hat and clapped it on his head. 
"Good-bye, young man." 

When the door had closed upon him, Ilya stood lost in bewil- 
derment It was something that the busy Mr. Nelson had paid 
him a visit He thought over everything he had said. The ques- 
tion of the bakery was immediate now, next week, next month! 
No one had yet been caught or punished for what had happened. 
What would prevent it from happening right over again in spite 
of Mr. Nelson's newspaper campaign? And what would really be 
best for John? Ilya sat down on the corner of the counter and 
pressed his hands against his head. John had said, "This is your 
chance to go," and Mr. Nelson had said, "This is your chance to 
stay." The problem was still as difficult as ever. 



XLI 



THE KEEN-EDGED shriek of the whistle went through Sophie 
Palevsky as the train in which she had sat for long hours panted 
into Plainfield. Not until this moment did she feel that the city 
was really behind her. Now there were only Nicolas and the farm 
waiting for her out there on the quiet prairie; now she who had 
always wanted so much to go away wanted only to go home. 

There would be half an hour in Plainfield before the train on 
the branch line to Gnadenau was due. She found a place on a 
bench in the bleak depot and sat on the edge of it, not daring to 
put down her bundle or the box which contained her new dress 
for fear the train would come and she would not have time to 
get on. Irina had tried to persuade her to wear the new dress, but 
Sophie had flatly refused. She could never let Nicolas see her in 
that dress, and she had brought it with her only because she 
feared that Ilya would be hurt if she left it behind. Now she 
looked just as she had looked when she went away. Was it only 
a week ago? It had been the longest week of her life. 

The waiting room was soon deserted after the train had gone 
howling its way across the prairie, and Sophie hoped no one she 
knew would be going to Gnadenau. 

There were footsteps on the platform outside; someone went 
into the freight room behind the ticket office. From where she 
sat, Sophie could see, through the ticket window, Mr. Sebas- 
tian's head as he moved about picking out his boxes of freight. 
If he saw her he would be sure to ask her about Ilya, and before 
she knew it she would be pouring out the whole story of her 
week in the city. There was something about Mr. Sebastian . . . 
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people always told him things. Today Sophie did not want to talk 
to anybody. She moved to a bench in the corner, out of range of 
the ticket window. But Mr. Sebastian did not come into the 
waiting room. 

As the time for the train drew near, Sophie's heart was flut- 
tering in apprehension. She peered through first one window and 
then another, to see who was coming. All of her acquaintances 
knew that she and Irina had gone to Kansas City for a two-weeks' 
visit, and here she was back a week from the day she had started 
and without Irina! Curious eyes would look at the box she was 
carrying; someone would ask her what was in it. Suddenly she 
was in a panic. She went out onto the platform and stood for a 
moment, her eyes darting here and there. Then she set off walk- 
ing very rapidly down the cindery path beside the railroad track. 
Presently she crossed the track and descended into a gully half- 
filled with dried weeds, cinders, and loose dirt that had fallen 
from the grading. She lifted the heap of weeds and thrust the 
box with her American dress far under them. Pushing some of 
the loose dirt on top of the pile, she climbed up to the track, 
breathing heavily, and hurried back to the depot. As she entered 
the waiting room she came face to face with Mrs. Baranova. 

For an instant the two women stared at each other without 
speaking, then Mrs. Baranova exclaimed, "Why, Sophie Palev- 
sky!" Her eyes began searching the room; she craned her neck 
toward the window that looked out upon the platform. "Where 
is Irina?" 

The one question Sophie had dreaded! She had thought about 
it all the way to Plainfield, but now she could not remember one 
of the ways in which she had decided to frame her answer. Tak- 
ing Irina's letter from her pocket, she gave it to Mrs. Baranova. 
"Irina has written you a letter asking if she may stay a little while 
longer in the city. Your brother Banef needs help in his tailoring 
someone to do the small sewing, like buttons and trimmings 
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and when he found out that Irina is so clever with the needle, 
well, he has hired her to work for him/* 

Mrs. Baranova gasped, she put her hand to her lips. "Hired 
her? Do you mean Irina is going to stay in the city?" 

Sophie nodded, "For a while to see if she likes it." 

"Shell like it." Mrs. Baranova's voice trembled. "This is what 
her father was afraid of that she might take a job in the city. 
It's why he didn't want her to go. Now she will never come back! 
What am I to say to Alexander?" Tears were running down her 
cheeks. 

Sophie did not have time to answer, for the Gnadenau train 
came puffing and clanging in and the passengers who had gath- 
ered on the platform were climbing aboard. There were greet- 
ings and questions from her friends, and to all she answered, 
"Oh, I just wanted to come home and Irina wanted to stay 
longer." In the bustle of finding seats and getting settled, no one 
asked her anything more. 

She and Mrs. Baranova sat together, and all the way to Gna- 
denau Sophie tried to calm the distraught mother. "Irina will be 
all right," she said. "It is not like she was working for a stranger. 
And she is to live with Dora Lessing, John's sister, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Then there is Ilya. He will look out for her; you 
may be sure of that." 

Mrs. Baranova glanced at her quickly. "Ilya is fond of her, 
isn't he?" 

"Yes." Sophie smiled. She said nothing of Joseph Wood or 
the other young men whom Irina had met and captivated with 
her charms. 

"Alexander will be wild," Mrs. Baranova said. 

"He should know Irina is no longer a child. She must find her 
own way." 

Mrs, Baranova thought about that for a moment, then nodded 
slowly. "Yes, I guess she is grown up now." She turned to Sophie. 
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"Why did you come back so soon? Did you have enough of the 
city after one week?" 

"Yes/' Sophie said simply, "I had enough." 

She gazed out of the window as the train swayed across the 
bare prairie, where the purple heads of ironweed and the hanging 
bark of shagbark hickory were bathed in the bright light of mid- 
afternoon. She was so intensely aware of the light on the prairie. 
Was it because of the days she had just spent on crowded streets 
where the light of the sky was blurred by smoke or almost cut off 
by the walls of buildings rearing up into the air? Here one could 
see for miles. 

"Will your husband come to the train to meet you?" she 
asked. 

A frown of distress creased Mrs. Baranova's forehead. "I ex- 
pect he will," she said, "and the minute he sees you he will look 
for Irina." 

"Shall I tell him?" Sophie shook inwardly at the thought, and 
was relieved when Mrs. Baranova said, "No, you had better 
leave telling to me. I am used to Alexander. He is going to be 
very mad." 

It seemed to the two women that the train reached Gnadenau 
incredibly soon. When it began to slow up they scanned the 
small platform. Sure enough, there was Alexander Baranova 
climbing over the wheel of his farm wagon. He came toward the 
train as they got off, and at first he did not see Sophie. Taking his 
wife's bundles, he turned to put them in the wagon. Sophie tried 
to slip past him unnoticed, but at that moment someone called 
her name. 

"Mrs. Palevsky! Can I give you a ride?" David Richert leaned, 
smiling, from his new buggy. 

Before she could answer, Alexander turned quickly and saw 
her. At once his startled glance darted away from her, up and 
down the platform. He whirled upon his wife. "Where is Irina?" 
he demanded. 
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Sophie held her breath in cold fear for the answer. She could 
hardly believe her ears when she heard Mrs. Baranova laugh and 
say quite easily, "Why, Alexander, Irina was to stay two weeks. 
Don't you remember? Certainly you didn't expect her back 
today." 

Alexander's face was like a thundercloud. He turned to Sophie. 
"I didn't expect you back today, neither. Where is my daughter? 
Why did you leave her?" His hands were clenched; he was 
trembling all over. 

"Now, now, Alexander/' Mrs. Baranova patted his arm. "Irina 
is staying with her Uncle Banef. Surely you cannot object to 
that. Come, let's get in the wagon. We'll take Sophie Palevsky 
home on our way out, and she can tell you all about Irina." 

Alexander's face did not clear; there was nothing for him to do 
but follow his wife and Sophie to the wagon. David Richert had 
driven off when he saw that Sophie was to be taken home. 

When they were well out of the town, Alexander pulled his 
horses to a stop at the side of the road. Turning, he looked hard 
at Sophie and said, "I want to hear now/' 

Sophie glanced at Mrs. Baranova and saw her almost imper- 
ceptibly shake her head. Now what could that mean? Sophie 
could only guess that she was not yet to speak of Irina's job. 
Looking Alexander straight in the eyes, she said honestly, "I 
came back because I was homesick; I had to see how things were 
with Nicolas and the farm." 

"You didn't like the city, eh?" 

"Yes, much of it I liked. I just wanted to come home, and it 
would not have been fair to make Irina come, too. After all, she 
is in the care of her uncle." 

"A busy man cannot pay much attention to her. What does 
she do with herself while he is working?" 

That question was Sophie's inspiration. With her answer she 
could pave the way for what Alexander must eventually find out. 
"Why, she is a great help to Banef Zelenko. You know how well 
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Irina can sew. Well, her uncle has set her to work on the clothes 
he makes/' 

Alexander straightened on the wagon seat. He looked from 
Sophie to his wife. "Do you think that is all right?" he said. 

"Yes, of course/ 7 she answered. "Why should Irina not do 
something useful while she is there?" 

Alexander picked up the reins; the horses started forward. He 
still looked worried and puzzled. "Maybe it will be all right 
for just one week/ 7 

Neither of the women said a word. Mrs. Baranova did not 
mention Irina's letter. Time enough for that when the "one 
more week" was over and Irina did not come home. 

Soon they were going up the rise from which she would be able 
to see the farm. Sophie's heart was beating so fast she could 
hardly breathe. When Alexander drew up at the gate, the horses 
had barely stopped before Sophie was out of the wagon. 

"Thank you for bringing me home/' 

Alexander looked at her silently, his mouth still hard and set. 
He does not forgive me for leaving Irina, Sophie thought. 

"Come and see us soon. We want to hear about your visit and 
about Irina/' said Mrs. Baranova cordially. 

"Yes, yes, I'll come." Sophie was in such a hurry for them to 
be gone she could not stop for any more talk. Seizing her bundle, 
she turned away and went quickly through the gate. 

It was late afternoon now. Nicolas would be in the barn. Still 
clutching her bundle she hurried across the yard, keenly aware of 
everything the dried sunflower stalks blowing against the house, 
the dog stretched out asleep on the back porch, the whirling of 
the windmill in the high wind. She stood in the wide barn door- 
way, Nicolas was carrying a bucket of water into one of the stalls. 
In a moment he came out. 

"Nicolas! I'm home/' 

That night she told the whole story of her visit. When they 
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heard what had happened to Ilya and the bakery, Nicolas had 
nothing to say. His eyes narrowed, he bit hard on his pipe and 
merely nodded his head. But Bernard burst forth, "Well, what 
did he expect? That is what the city is like/' 

"No! That is not what it is like!" Sophie cried. "There is much 
that is wonderful. The city is a growing place. There is a great 
man there his name is Nelson who prints a newspaper that 
everyone reads. It tells what he wants the people of the city to 
do to make it beautiful, to make it a good place to live in. After 
what happened to Ilya, Mr. Nelson printed in his paper how the 
foreigners who have come there to live have the same rights as 
the Americans have to make their own way/' She knew this was 
all very vague to them, as it was to her, but she could not explain 
the feeling the people had about the future of their city. 

After her family had gone to bed, Sophie wrapped her old 
shawl around her and went out to watch the rising of the harvest 
moon. No bewildering gaslights here, no startling arc light; only 
the darkness, soft and familiar, and from the kitchen window 
her own lamplight shining. As she walked across the field, the 
moon, big as a mill wheel, came up almost as if it were coming 
to meet her. She watched it slowly silvering, growing brighter and 
brighter, until every shock of corn and even the small new shoots 
of the winter wheat stood out clearly in the white light. The 
earth beneath her feet was warm and friendly; a dog barked in 
the frosty night. "Home is good/' she whispered as she turned to 
go back to the house. 



XLII 



WHEN ILYA had seen his mother off for Gnadenau that morning 
he was haggard and heavy-eyed. He had been awake all night 
alternately tossing about on his bed and walking the floor of his 
small room, his mind confused and seething with indecision. 
John had said: Of course I don't want you to go. But had he 
really meant it? Did he think that Curtis would abandon his 
scheme of heckling the foreigners out of business just because of 
what Mr. Nelson published in The Star? Ilya did not think he 
would, and this seemed to him the best reason of all for John's 
putting an American in charge of the bakery. Then John would 
not have to worry about Curtis. 

On the other hand, there was Mr. Nelson. Strange how the 
powerful personality of that man stayed with one. Ilya felt as if 
Mr. Nelson were stalking the room beside him, taunting him 
with his questions. Why are you running out on your job? Afraid 
of another cut in the dark? And he had said things that were not 
taunting, too: Kansas City needs all the men like you it can get. 
All these thoughts sifted through Ilya's mind during the long 
hours of the night, and at last something clear came out of them. 
He knew what he, Ilya Palevsky, a foreigner, wanted. He wanted, 
first of all, to become an American citizen. The long wait for that 
was nearly over now. Only two and a half months more before 
he would get his naturalization certificate. Then, as a citizen of 
the United States he wanted to make his contribution to this 
new, fast-growing America. He wanted to stand for something. 
He thought of Mr. Nelson's fearlessness, his independence. He 
didn't go down at the first shot; he what was it he had said? 
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He stood up in his shoesl Ilya had never heard the amusing 
expression before, but somehow he knew exactly what it meant. 
Don't let anyone knock you down. Don't run away. Do some- 
thing that counts. 

Something that counts? He had known the answer to that for 
a long time. It was a secret which he had not told to anyone. He 
wanted to have a bakery of his own, the biggest bakery in Kansas 
City, perhaps, one in which bread and cakes and pies and cookies 
and all sorts of other things would be made. 

But how was he to tell this to John and when? John expected 
him to stay in the cracker business; they had talked it over many 
times. That was something real and near, and Ilya knew his own 
dream had been vague, far in the future. But now it was vague no 
longer. He had just passed his twenty-fifth birthday. If he were 
to have a business of his own he must not let another year go by 
without making a definite beginning. When John bought the 
Midland Company and gave up the bakery would be the time. 
Ilya knew it would not be fair to go through the coming year 
letting John think he would be ready then to take his place as a 
flour salesman. He must tell him his secret now, today, when he 
told him he had decided to stay at the bakery. 

He rubbed his hand across his aching forehead, and let out his 
breath in a long sigh. He felt as if he had arrived exhausted and 
panting at the end of a race. But his decision had been made; 
even Frank Curtis and his futile exploits seemed unimportant to 
him now. 

All that busy day at the bakery Ilya watched for John, but he 
did not come. Ilya had almost more than he could do to bake the 
crackers and also to sell them. There would have to be a new 
baker in George's place; that would be another thing to talk 
over. 

At five o'clock Ilya closed the shop and went out to John's 
house to see him. A neatly dressed maid answered the door. She 
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ushered him into the sitting room. Ilya had hardly sat down 
when he heard the front door open. There's John, he thought, 
glancing toward the hall, but it was Sue Lessing who stood in the 
doorway. 

She had come from a party and was elaborately dressed in a 
black broadcloth gown with a broad train which swept the floor. 
Her dark, lustrous, high-piled hair was topped with a huge hat 
literally loaded with ostrich plumes, flowers, and ribbon bows. 
In her white-gloved hands she held a silver cardcase. She lifted 
her eyebrows in surprise when she saw Ilya. 

"Hello, Sue/' he said quickly. "I'm waiting to see John." 

"Oh! I doubt if he has come home yet. My, doesn't it get dark 
early this time of year!" She lighted the gas jet over the bookcase. 
"There! Now we can see each other. Sit down, Ilya/' 

There was such an unusual note of welcome and friendliness 
in her voice that it puzzled him. 

She took off the big hat and laid it on the center table. 

"That's a very pretty hat you have, Sue," Ilya said, smiling at 
her. 

"Yes, quite the thing, isn't it? But so heavy." She lifted her 
flattened hair back from her forehead. "It always gives me a 
headache." 

She sat down in a rocking chair opposite him, and said, "I'm 
glad to have a chance to tell you, Ilya, that I think it is fine that 
you are going to turn the bakery over to someone else and go on 
the road. John told me last night he had given you the chance to 
do that and he was sure you would that is, he was practically 
sure. Naturally, for John's sake and after what has happened 
because of your being there, you wouldn't think of doing any- 
thing else." She smiled at him confidently. 

Ilya stared at her in amazement. So that was the reason for 
her unaccustomed friendliness; she thought he was going away. 
He didn't believe for a minute that John had told her he was 
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sure of it. It was Sue herself who was determined he should go, 
and he knew she would influence John in every way she could. 

"Sue, you must have misunderstood John/' he said quietly. 
"No decision was made last night. That's why I have come here 
nowto tell him what I am going to do." 

Her face paled a little as she leaned forward and said, "But 
there really wasn't anything to decide, was there, Ilya? After all 
John has done for you, you wouldn't just deliberately ruin his 
bakery business by risking any more attacks on it, would you? 
Why do you think John gave you the chance to get out if he 
didn't think it would be better to have an American running the 
place?" 

"That was not the reason." Ilya spoke firmly now. "John said 
he did not want me to go. That would simply be playing into the 
hands of these men who are trying to make trouble. It would be 
giving them what they want/' 

Sue straightened. "I see. Well, that's very noble, but we don't 
have to discuss it, after all. You are going, aren't you?" 

Ilya shook his head slowly. "No, Sue, I'm not going." 

She drew her breath in sharply and brought her lips together 
in a thin, hard line, tightening the muscles at the corners of her 
mouth. Ilya, watching the transformation of her face, thought, 
How old that makes her look! That is the way she will look ten 
years from now. There was no longer any friendliness in her voice 
as she said vehemently, "You can't stay here! Ill never forgive 
you if you rain John's business!" 

"Sue!" John's voice rang through the room. Neither Ilya nor 
Sue had heard him come in. 

She jerked back her head and faced him. "You gave me to 
understand last night you were getting an American to run the 
bakery and Ilya was going out on the road with youand now he 
says he isn't going! It's your bakery; why don't you make the 
decisions? What right has Ilya, or any foreigner . . ." 
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"Sue, stop!" 

She drew back before the absolute authority in his voice, but 
he strode toward her, his face flaming with rage. "If you have 
lied to Ilya, and I think you have, you will take it back/' 

Her cheeks flushed slightly but she did not lose her poise. "I 
only told him what you said last night/' 

"And what was that?" Before his hard, steady gaze her eyes 
wavered. "Just exactly what did I say last night?" he repeated. 

"Why, you said, 'As a matter of fact, I have told Ilya he can 

go/" 

"Yes, well, finish it. Was that all I said? "... he can go if 
. . ." He waited. 

Sue saw she could not get out of it. " If he wants to/ " she 
said reluctantly. 

John let out a deep breath; his hands relaxed. "That's what I 
wanted Ilya to hear you say. Now will you please leave us? We 
have a good deal to talk about before I go back to Kansas to- 
night" 

Sue turned toward the door without a word. 

"Here, take that atrocity with you/' John pointed to the hat 
on the table. 

Flashing him a look of fury, she snatched it up and swished 
from the room. 

There was an awkward silence after she had gone. Then John 
turned to Ilya. "I'm sorry," he said simply. "Sue is ... well, she 
is not always easy to understand. She is quick and impulsive. 
When she is excited she often says anything that comes into her 
head. She doesn't always mean . . /' He broke off suddenly. 

Ilya said, "I understood her without any trouble, John. And 
she didn't say just anything that came into her head at the 
moment. I have known for a long time what Sue thinks of me. 
She doesn't want to have anything to do with people from 
another country. She is determined I shall leave the bakery, but 
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up to now she has seen no way of bringing this about. When you 
told her you had given me my choice about going and she found 
me here alone waiting for you, well, it was her chance to push 
the idea for all it was worth." 

"She found out fast enough it wasn't worth anything, didn't 
she?" John said. "Now forget the whole business if you can/' 
A quick smile lighted his face. "I gathered from what we have 
just heard that you have decided to brave Curtis and his crowd 
for a while longer." 

"Yes. But if what Sue says is true that it will ruin your busi- 
nessperhaps it was the wrong decision." 

John shook his head. "No, it was the right one. It was what I 
hoped you would do, and I knew it would be a tough question 
for you. Do you mind telling me what made you decide to stay 
aside from the natural courage which I already knew you had?" 

The two young men stood facing each other in the dimly 
lighted room. John waited for Ilya's answer. 

"It was Mr. Nelson," he said. 

"Mr. Nelson?" 

"Yes, John. Late yesterday afternoon he came to the bakery 
to see me. I had already decided to tell you I was ready to go on 
the road. My reason was the one Sue has just given that it 
would be bad for your business, fatal perhaps, if I stayed here." 

"What in the world did Nelson say to you?" 

"He made me out a coward. He said my going would look as if 
you were on Frank Curtis' side, trying to keep the foreigners out 
of American business." 

"That's ridiculous!" John thrust his hands in his pockets and 
strode up and down the room. "What else did he say?" 

Ilya smiled. "Oh, a lot of things. He said my chance to go was 
also my chance to stay. And I remembered that you had said you 
did not want me to go." 

"Of course I don't! Well, I'm glad if Nelson's weight swung 
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your decision the other way. I think it was pretty fine of him to 
go down there to see you; but that's the reputation he has, openly 
sticking up for the man he thinks is right. Public opinion doesn't 
bother him a bit. Now let's sit down and talk over immediate 
plans. I have our course pretty well mapped out, but Fd like to 
get your point of view." 

Our course. Now is the time to tell him, Ilya thought. It is not 
going to be easy, but I shall just have to stand up in my shoes. 

"John, I ..." he began, but John was so full of what he had 
to say he didn't even hear him. 

"In the first place, Fve had quite a day. I have hired a new 
baker to come and help you out; he's starting tomorrow. And the 
police are tracking down George. He's left the place where he 
boarded, but they found the matching cuff link in his room, so 
he's our man. He'll be in jail for breaking in and assaulting you, 
but whether they can wring anything out of him about Curtis 
or not, I don't know. That's their problem, 

''Now about my own plans, Fve done better than I dreamed I 
would do this year, and I have bought some pretty big tracts of 
wheat land, a good deal of it around Gnadenau. It looks now as 
if I might be able to take over the Midland by next spring. As 
you know, I had planned for you to take my place down there 
among the farmers. That would be the perfect arrangement. And 
then, last night, for some strange reason an entirely new idea hit 
me. You like baking crackers so much, maybe you'd rather be in 
the factory head of the baking department, for instance. How 
about it? Would it appeal to you more than seeing that I get 
flour for my crackers?" 

Ilya was so taken aback he could not answer for a moment. 
Then he said, "Whywhy, John, this is uncanny. It is as if you 
have been reading my mind, only you didn't read quite far 
enough. I have been thinking hard about my own plans and 
wondering how I was going to tell you." 
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"Your own plans?" 

"Yes. For more than a year, John, I have known what I want 
to do. I want to have a bakery of my own, just as you want to 
have a cracker factory. Does that seem strange to you? Since I 
was eighteen years old I have dreamed of selling things that can 
be made from our wheat. I want to have a big bakery which will 
grow as the city grows. Do you see? It isn't that I don't want to 
work for you, John. It's just that I want something of my own; 
I want to make my own place." He stopped, breathless, looking 
anxiously at John. Now it was told! 

"Well! This is a surprise!" John's voice had a flat sound, as if 
the surprise had been an unpleasant one. 

"Whatever I do, the credit is yours, John," Ilya hastened to 
say. "You gave me my start on the baking. I know I sound selfish 
and ungrateful, but well, I was so sure you would understand." 
He flung out his hands, helpless to explain further. 

John leaned forward. "This is a blow, Ilya, and naturally Fm 
disappointed. I just took it for granted we would always go 
along as we started out. The idea that you would want to leave 
me never occurred to me." He rubbed his hands together slowly, 
his brow furrowed with thought Then he said, "It looks as if I 
took too much for granted. You're not bound to me in any way, 
of course, and certainly you have as much right as I had six years 
ago to strike out on your own. And I had Mr. Sebastian to back 
me. Have you told him about this?" 

Ilya flashed him a glance of surprise. "I have not told anyone. 
You are the first, of course. Besides, Mr. Sebastian might think I 
am deserting you as you seem to think." 

"No, he wouldn't, Ilya; he would approve. It's just the kind of 
thing he believes in doing. When I think of it impersonally I 
approve, too. Speaking selfishly, I hate to lose you/' He grinned. 
"But now let's talk about your big bakery. Have you planned 
how you are going to get it?" 
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Ilya looked at John and all the intense admiration he had 
always felt for his friend shone in his eyes. He knew how hard 
John was trying to be entirely sympathetic. 

"I shall not have my big bakery for years/' he said, "but if I 
have saved enough money my first move will be to buy this small 
bakery from you." 

John threw back his head and laughed. "That's smart, of 
course. Just how soon are you figuring to buy me out?" 

Ilya smiled. "Not until you are ready to buy out the Midland. 
You say that may be next spring. Besides, I want to start out in 
business as an American citizen/' 

"How much longer do you have to wait to be naturalized?" 
"Only until the last of December. It has seemed endless the 
five years, then the two years, and now the ninety days. But the 
time is so near. I can have more patience than I had a year 
ago." 

"Yes. It's a great thing when men like you become citizens of 
this country. It helps to wipe out the dividing line between the 
nations, doesn't it? It makes right-minded Americans feel you 
belong here." 

"You are looking a long way ahead, John," Ilya said. "Maybe 
some day that will be true. Did you say you were going back to 
Kansas tonight?" 

John jerked out his watch and looked at it. "Good heavens! 
Your news drove everything out of my head. Ill be lucky if I 
don't miss my train." He gripped Ilya's hand. "Good-bye, Ilya. 
I'm back of you in whatever you want to do. You know that. 
Keep things rolling at the bakery and let me know if Curtis tries 
anything funny again." He dashed into the hall, calling, "Good- 
bye, Sue! I've just time to hop the next car!" Before Sue could 
reach the top of the stairs, he was out the door and down the 
steps. 
Ilya took up his hat and was about to follow him when Sue 
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spoke. She had stopped halfway down the stairs and stood rub- 
bing her hand slowly back and forth on the banister. 

"Ilya," she said, "the sitting-room door was open. I heard what 
you told John. I just want to say that Fm very glad you're going 
to have a business of your own/' 

She turned and went up the stairs, and Ilya stood staring after 
her, wondering just what meaning lay behind her words. 



XLIII 



THE WEEKS of autumn passed swiftly. After a brilliant October, 
November came in rainy and chill On a night of high wind the 
trees were stripped bare; then on a still, cold night the gardens 
were suddenly blackened by frost and in the second week of 
December snow was falling. 

Since telling John about his bakery of the future, Ilya felt as if 
a great load had been lifted from his mind. The fact that some- 
one else knew what he was going to do crystallized his plans, 
made them definite. It seemed to him his life had taken its final 
direction at last. He wrote to Dan Sebastian. He had not realized 
how eagerly he would await an answer or how much he counted 
on Dan's approval. When the letter arrived in the midst of a 
busy morning, he could hardly wait for the moment when the 
bakery would be empty and he could read it. The moment did 
not come, so he took it with him when he went out for his noon 
dinner. He let his meat pie and coffee grow cold while he read. 

Dear Ilya: 

Your news 'was a great surprise. Who could imagine you have 
had such a plan up your sleeve all these years you have been 
working for John? It sounds like American enterprise and makes 
me think that you are already an American at heart. I can see 
Palevsky's Bakery in the middle of a city that is growing so fast 
it takes one 9 s breath away. I say to you now what I once said to 
John: If you need help, if there are too many obstacles in the 
way, come down here and talk things over with me. 

You told me something else that pleased me you are soon to 
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become an American citizen. Be a patriot as -well. Study the his- 
tory of this country, especially the great cornerstones of its 
government the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights. No matter what happens, have faith in 
America. 

Til be in the city sometime this winter and I'll surely see you. 
Now, good luck! 

Your friend, 

D, Sebastian 

Ilya laid the letter down on the table, deeply moved by the 
quality of Dan Sebastian's friendship. If you need help . . . There 
was Dan living his simple, unobtrusive life in Plainfield, Kansas, 
standing back of young men with great dreams who wanted to 
go on to something big. Ilya was not planning to ask his backing, 
but there he was, in case of need. Be a patriot . . . Ilya found 
out the exact meaning of the word: One who loves his country 
and zealously supports its authority and interests. He already 
loved his adopted country. Now he would study its "authority 
and interests" so that he might support them. Have faith in 
America. That's what those men of almost a hundred years ago 
must have had when they laid the three great cornerstones. 

From then on Ilya devoted most of his evenings to study. He 
read English easily now, and there was always someone to explain 
difficult words and passages. He thought much about young 
Thomas Jefferson who had written the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When in the course of human events . . . The open- 
ing words were easy to remember. We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal. His eyes opened wide 
with amazement when he read that among the Signers it was one 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, an immigrant from Scotland, who 
had given Jefferson that idea. To Ilya that sentence was the 
greatest one in all the remarkable document. It was hard to be 
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patient. His mind was always leaping ahead to the day when he 
would go to the district court in Jefferson City and take his 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 

The swift-passing weeks of late autumn and early winter were 
not all work and study for Ilya. There was Irina, and she was 
definitely a part of his plan for the future. Somehow her father 
had been persuaded to let her remain in the city so long as she 
was in Uncle Banef s care. He had no idea that she was not going 
to be satisfied there for very long. The narrow street where Uncle 
Banef lived was the foreign quarter, as far as Irina was concerned, 
and she was anxious to discard everything foreign as soon as pos- 
sible. She said that to Ilya on a night shortly before Christmas 
when he went to see her. 

"Would you like to forget about me, too, then?" he asked her 
frankly. 

She looked at him in surprise and shook her blonde head. 
"Why, no, Ilya! You're foreign, of course, but you think like an 
American, you have an American business, and you are going to 
be a citizen of this country. You will get more American all the 
time. I expect you will marry an American girL Will you?'" 

He looked at her steadily and there was laughter in his eyes 
as he answered. "Some dayperhaps. It all depends . . . How 
soon are you going to get your naturalization certificate?" 

It was a moment before she understood his meaning, then her 
cheeks were flooded with crimson. 

Without waiting for her answer Ilya, suddenly serious, caught 
her hand and held it. "I I didn't mean to tell you this yet, Irina, 
but now that you are going to be in the city and I know I am to 
have a bakery of my own, next year perhaps, I want to tell you 
that that I love you very much and I hope you will marry me. 
I haven't thought of anything else since the day in Gnadenau 
when I walked the long furrow to your house." He paused, breath- 
less, and drew back before the look of confusion in her eyes. 
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"Wh-what's the matter?" he stammered. "Does it upset you to 
know I am in love with you and want to marry you?" 

She hesitated, then said in a low voice, "Oh, no, Ilya! Fm very 
pleased, of course. You will make a fine husbandfor somebody. 
I like you so much, Ilya, so very much, but . . ." She raised her 
eyes to his and said simply, "I am going to marry an American/' 

"Irina!" 

His cry startled her. She glanced up at him, puzzled by the 
look of pain in his eyes. 

"You can't mean that!" His voice was almost a whisper. 

"Why why not?" she stammered, disconcerted at the way he 
had taken the news. 

"Because I ... you . . . well, you've been here only three 
months. You don't know anybody well enough tomarry. You 
have lost your head, Irina!" He leaned toward her, "Fm your 
oldest friend here; I think I have a right to know who this Amer- 
ican is." 

Irina turned her head away. "I can't tell you, Ilya," she said 
in a low voice. 

"Do your father and mother know?" 

"Oh, no!" She drew back as if alarmed at the thought 

Ilya frowned. "You'll not get married without telling them, will 
you? Your father would be very angry; he might make all kinds 
of trouble." 

"What can he do once I have a husband?" 

Ilya had to admit that Alexander Baranova could probably 
do nothing. Then, impulsively, he took her hands. "This news is 
sad for me, Irina, because I have loved you for such a long time. 
But if you have found someone you love, that is fine. He is a 
lucky man. I think I can guess who it is; you need not keep the 
secret from me. It is Joe, isn't it?" 

She did not answer, and Ilya dropped her hands with a sigh 
and rose from the sofa where he had been sitting beside her. "Fll 
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be going. I don't suppose you will want me coming to see you 
now you are engaged." 

"Oh, but I do want to see you, Ilya!" She spoke eagerly. 'Tm 
I'm not engaged yet." 

Ilya looked bewildered. "But you just told me you are going 
to be married!" 

"Yes." 

Ilya shook his head. What riddles women were! He could only 
conclude that, although Irina had made up her own mind, she 
had not given Joe her promise. It rather pleased Ilya to know 
she was making herself a prize not too easy to win. And it was a 
ray of hope for him. If she was not yet openly engaged to Joe . . . 

"Have you been invited to the Christmas Eve party at the 
Lessings'?" he asked. 

"Yes. Dora has invited me. Many of her friends are going to 
be there." 

"I suppose Joe will be taking you." 

She colored. "He wanted to ask me," she said, "but Dora has 
arranged for him to take a friend who will be visiting her. Joe 
could not refuse to do it." 

"Then will you go with me?" 

"Oh, that will be fine, Ilya! I did not want to miss the party." 

He left her, knowing he should have felt jubilant. He had 
scored over Joe this once, anyway, but Irina's last words had 
spoiled it all. She was going with him because she did not want 
to miss the party! He was just a means of getting her there. 

ILYA himself had been surprised when John asked him to the 
party. He sensed that the invitation was probably more John's 
than Sue's. When he hesitated to accept, John said, "Look here, 
Ilya, youVe got to come. You can't let me down." 

Sue cannot always walk over John, Ilya thought, and said he 
would go. 
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But on the night of the party it was without much enthusiasm 
that he made himself ready. However, Irina was so excited and 
she chatted so gaily all the way out to John's that Ilya felt his 
spirits rising in spite of himself. Just to look at her was to be 
filled with Christmas. She wore a bright-red dress that Uncle 
Banef had helped her to make and over it her blue coat with a 
muff and tippet of black fur which set off the lightness of her 
skin. Her fair hair seemed even fairer against the deep blue of 
the crocheted scarf that loosely covered her head. Ilya was well 
aware of the glances that were directed toward her in the street- 
car. 

They heard the music when they went up the steps to the 
porch, and through the parlor window they could see the dancers 
whirling by. Ilya heard Irina catch her breath sharply. Looking in 
at the window he saw Joseph Wood, his arm encircling a tall, 
slender girl whose dark beauty was as vivid as a flame. In her soft 
silk dress of Christmas green, with a spray of red holly berries on 
the shoulder and another in her hair, she reminded him of a 
lighted candle flashing past. But Ilya knew it was not Margaret 
Cameron's flaming beauty that had made Irina catch her breath; 
it was the expression on Joe's face as he danced with her. Mar- 
garet's head was tipped back and Joe was smiling down at her 
with a look of fervent adoration in his eyes. Then the door 
opened suddenly and there was John holding out his hand in 
friendly welcome, calling, "Merry Christmas, Irina! Merry 
Christmas, Ilya!" 

As they stepped into the hall the spicy fragrance of spruce and 
cedar greeted them from the garlands framing the doorways and 
entwining the stair rail. Red candles burned everywhere, and the 
gay music of violins floated out from the parlor. Sue Lessing 
swept forward and greeted them with a rather formal cordiality. 
"Oh, there you are, Ilya! And Miss Baranova, isn't it? You're 
the only foreigners here, but you won't mind that, I'm sure. Dora 
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will introduce you around and see that you have a good time. 
Take your wraps off upstairs, then come and join in the dancing." 

"I'm not very good at dancing/' Ilya told Irina as they went 
up the stairs, "but you will have plenty of partners and 111 be 
standing by if you need me." He saw that she hardly heard him, 
and he wondered if the sight of Joe dancing with Dora's friend 
had disturbed her. 

It was Dora and her partner who took them in charge when 
they came shyly into the parlor. Dora's partner danced with 
Irina at once, and Dora and Ilya stood talking. The pink of 
Dora's dress was reflected in her cheeks; her golden-brown curls 
bobbed with every turn of her head. 

Ilya said, "I'm sorry, but I'm too much out of practice to dance 
with you, Dora. It is very stupid of me." 

She laughed. "Oh, nonsense! However, I won't embarrass you. 
It's nice to talk to you; I haven't seen you for ages/' 

"I know it. I've been so busy at the bakery and studying in 
the evenings." 

Dora giggled. "You're too serious, Ilya. You ought to take your 
work the way Joe takes his. Look at him with Margaret Cameron. 
I'm sure she is the only thought in his head." 

"She is beautful to look at/' Ilya said. 

"Oh, you'll fall for her, too/' Dora said gaily. "It looks as if 
Joe might be really serious this time." 

Ilya glanced at her curiously. "What do you mean -'this 
time?" 

"You don't know Joe!" she answered, shrugging. "Every girl 
he rushes around thinks she's practically engaged to him, Why, 
all fall I've thought he was terribly in love with Irina. What a 
whirl he has been giving her! And now look at him head over 
heels about Margaret!" 

Ilya felt as if his heart had suddenly turned over in his breast. 
"Then he was not in love with Irina at all? What did she think?" 
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"Oh, she has been having a grand time, and I don't suppose 
she took him too seriously/' Dora said, adding lightly, "nobody 
does." 

Joe danced with Irina twice during the evening, and she felt he 
could hardly wait to get through with her and back to the fasci- 
nating Margaret Cameron. 

It was midnight when the violins played "Home, Sweet 
Home/' Everyone said it had been a wonderful party. 

Irina hardly spoke after she and Ilya had left the house. When 
they were in the streetcar he looked at her and saw that her face 
was dead white; she was biting her lips to keep them from trem- 
bling. He wondered if people around them noticed her or saw 
her nervously twisting the ends of her scarf. To protect her in 
her abstraction Ilya talked more than he usually did. He was glad 
when they came to the end of the ride. 

Walking down the street he did not talk at all about the 
party but tried to steer her thoughts into other channels. "What 
are you planning to do, Irina?" he asked. "You said you were 
not going to be with your Uncle Banef much longer." 

She did not answer at once. Finally she said with a note of 
desolation in her voice, "I think I will go back to Gnadenau 
for a time." 

His heart ached for her. She has lost her faith, he thought, 
and she will be too far away for me to help her find it again. 

They came to her door. "Good night, Ilya. Thank you for 
taking me to the party." She could not say, "I've had a good 
time." 

Ilya's voice caught in his throat as he answered simply, "Good 
night," and walked quickly away. 



XLIV 



THE AMERICAN flag on its tall standard made a bright spot 
against the dull brown wood of the courtroom and the gray of 
the winter sky outside the high windows. Ilya, with John beside 
him as his witness, sat among the other foreigners who had 
gathered at Jefferson City from all parts of western Missouri to 
become naturalized citizens that day. He looked at the men and 
women around him, dark and light, eager and intense. Were they 
Greeks, Italians, Scandinavians? Many of them were near his age 
and, like himself, children of immigrants. 

At the far end of the room a gavel struck the table. Everyone 
stood up and a stout, gray-haired, black-robed man came in, 
ascended the platform, and took his place in the judge's chair. 
The court was called to order and the business of the day started. 
The clerk of the court rose with a list of names in his hands. 
Ilya held his breath. Would the first one be his? 

"Johan Anderson." 

A tall Swede and his witness went forward. There were seven 
steps in the process of naturalization; Ilya followed them all 
closely. 

The clerk stood up again. "Lisa Baltrami." 

A young Italian woman with beautful features and smooth, 
coal-black hair walked briskly to the stand. She held her head 
high and there was pride in her sparkling black eyes. 

"Yours will be near the last," John whispered to Ilya. "They 
call them in the order of the alphabet. If s going to take a lot 
of time." 

Again and again Ilya heard the oath of allegiance spoken in 
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halting English, always with a different accent. Again and again 
he saw the precious final certificate delivered into the hands of 
the new citizens. 

"Felix Otero." 

The moment had almost come. Somehow the Spaniard seemed 
to take longer than the rest. He fumbled for his papers and had 
to repeat his oath, but at last the judge was finished with him. 

"Ilya Palevsky." 

Ilya's heart was beating so hard in his throat that he was afraid 
he might not be able to speak. 

"Your certificate of declaration/' droned the clerk. 

Silently Ilya handed it to him. He was able to calm himself 
while the clerk was preparing a written deposition for John, 
setting forth his knowledge of Ilya, and another for Ilya, re- 
nouncing all allegiance to every foreign power and title and de- 
claring that he would support the Constitution of the United 
States. Then both John and Ilya were taken before the judge and 
examined under oath on the statements in their depositions. 

In spite of the number of times Ilya had heard the routine ques- 
tions and answers, this was a rite so personally his that he had no 
feeling of sharing it with Johan Anderson, Lisa Baltrami, Toni 
Musales, Felix Otero and the rest. There was something about 
the genial American judge, the friendliness in his eyes and man- 
ner as he leaned forward asking his questions, which gave Ilya 
the feeling they had been framed for him alone. 

Now the judge was writing out the order for admission. The 
depositions were sworn to and the certificate of declaration was 
legally filed. Then, the final step. The certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, under seal of the court and signed by the clerk, was given 
to Ilya. Here in his hand at last was the proof that he was a 
citizen of the United States. He stood looking down at it, vaguely 
aware of the judge's final words admonishing him never to lose it. 
He read his own name on it over and over again. Somehow the 
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certificate was not just a piece of paper with an important legal 
significance. It had magic in it, the magic to transform him into 
an American patriot, binding him to defend the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights for 
as long as he lived. He and John went back to their seats. There 
were no more applicants that day. 

The Judge rose and looked solemnly at the new citizens. He 
said to them, "The right of expatriation is a natural and inherent 
right of all people. It is indispensable to the enjoyment of the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In recognition 
of this principle, this government has freely received emigrants 
from all nations and has invested them with the rights of citizen- 
ship. You, as naturalized citizens of the United States, are entitled 
to and shall receive from this government the same protection of 
person and property that is accorded to native-born citizens. And 
lastly, remember this: the freedom which this government guar- 
antees is not a gift. It is something which has been won for 
Americans and which must be fought for and won again, if neces- 
sary." He left the stand, the court was adjourned, and the new 
citizens, impressed by the Judge's last words, filed silently out of 
the room. 

Ilya and John walked down the State House steps. John 
grinned. "Feel any different now that you're an American?" he 
asked. 

"Yes yes, actually I do. I can't explain it, but this little paper," 
Ilya felt again in the inner pocket of his coat. "Well, it is almost 
as if it has given me a different body and mind." 

John glanced at his friend striding along beside him. "Then 
you can try your new self out on a good time in Jefferson City 
tonight. We can't get a train home until midnight." 

At three o'clock in the morning Ilya was still awake. He had 
tried to fall asleep as easily as John did, but it was no use. Press- 
ing his face against the window, he looked out into the night 
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upon the same country through which he had come that morning. 
The same, yet not the same. This rough, hilly land was his land 
now; this winter snow his snow. The prairie was his and the city 
where he had found his placeKansas City with its muddy, hole- 
filled pavements, its factories and crowded buildings, its elegant 
houses on Quality Hill, its busy, hurrying people. He looked at 
the sky with its groups of bright white stars against the dark blue 
like the American flag that was his flag now. The history of his 
new country was written in those thirteen stripes for the first 
thirteen colonies, and in the thirty-eight stars, a star for every 
state. He would see them wherever he went, and he would have 
the same thrill that American-born men and women had when 
they looked at their flag of stars and stripes. 

He was still awake, staring out into the winter dawn as the 
train drew into Kansas City and the light of a new day spread 
over the snow-covered bottoms and the high, wild bluffs. 



Part Four 
FIELDS OF GRACE 



XLV 



JUNE 20, 1882. The wheat fields of Gnadenau stood ready for the 
harvesting. From the farms of Igor Osipov and Alexander Bara- 
nova came the whir of the reapers, but between the two the fields 
of Nicolas Palevsky were quiet and waiting under the hot noon 
sun. 

Inside the red farmhouse it was dim and cool. The room where 
Nicolas lay was very still. Even the heavy, raucous breathing 
which it had been such torture to hear for the past six days had 
changed to a whisper of sound. In a corner of the room Bernard 
sat hunched in his chair, his heavy head tipped forward, his red, 
calloused hands, so unaccustomed to idleness, clasped with an 
effort now. Sophie sat straight and tense on a stool beside the 
bed, never taking her eyes from Nicolas* face. Just so she had 
sat for endless hours since Doctor Thompson had told her that 
Nicolas was not going to get well because there was something 
pressing on his brain which had grown beyond all curing. For 
weeks an old pain in his head, where a huge hailstone had once 
struck him, had been troubling him; then he had fallen in the 
field. Twice he had come back to consciousness and both times 
he had asked, "Where is Ilya?" So Bernard had ridden into Plain- 
field and sent a telegram to his brother. This was the day on 
which Ilya would come. 

The train into Plainfield was late, so late that it missed the 
connection to Gnadenau. Ilya leaped to the platform and stood 
looking wildly around him as if he expected the other train to 
be still in sight so he would be able to run for it, but only an 
empty track stretched away to the northwest. He gave an ex- 
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clamation of despair. There was nothing for it now but to drive 
the fourteen miles to Gnadenau. It would be nearly sundown 
before he could possibly reach the farm, and the delay might well 
mean he would be too late to see his father alive. Bernard's tele- 
gram had said: Our father is dying. You must come. Many hours 
had gone by since then. Ilya knew that Dan Sebastian always 
kept a fast horse and a light buggy. He decided to ask Dan if he 
might borrow them. 

Dan had just come back from his dinner when Ilya went into 
the store. His face brightened with welcome, then grew serious. 
"Fin glad youVe come, Ilya/' he said. "Bernard told me about 
your father. Have you had any more news?" 

"No, and I want to get there as quickly as I can. Now I have 
missed the train. Dan, I am going to ask a favor. Would it be 
possible . . ." 

"You do not even need to ask it," Dan Sebastian said. "My 
horse and buggy are yours, of course, Ilya. I'll go and harness 
up right away." 

"No, let me do it. I don't know how to thank you, or when I 
can bring the rig back. It's uncertain how long 111 be there." 

"I'll drive out with you and bring it back myself, if that would 
relieve your mind. I have a fine young man now, trained to take 
charge of the store. Have you had anything to eat?" 

Ilya shook his head. "No. I thought only of getting home." 

"Well, go to the restaurant and have something while I am 
harnessing up." 

In twenty minutes they were on their way, driving over the 
dusty road through the blazing midday heat. Dan Sebastian did 
not talk about the sorrow that lay ahead at the farm; that was to 
be faced anyhow, and the drive would be shorter if Ilya could 
think of something else. 

"How are things at the bakery now, Ilya? I meant to come up 
to the city this spring, but I have been too busy here real estate 
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booming, so many new people moving in. It looks like I am 
going to have to have a larger store some day." 

"That's good/' Ilya said. "Oh, things at the bakery are going 
very well/' 

"Has that Curtis made any more trouble?" 

"Not yet, but I don't feel sure he isn't planning something. 
No one knows where he is." 

"Perhaps he didn't like having Mr. Nelson on his trail/' 

"I hope that's it," Ilya said. 

"And the man who stabbed you in the head. Did they ever 
find him?" Dan asked. 

"Oh, yes! He was hiding in the old Warner shack out near 
Independence. He's in jail now." 

"You have a good baker in his place?" 

"One of the best," Ilya told him enthusiastically. "John got 
him for me from the cracker factory a fellow who wanted to 
work in a smaller place and go in for himself some day." 

"Maybe he will buy your business from you when you get your 
big bakery," Dan said, smiling. 

"Maybe," Ilya said, "but I haven't even got this one yet/' 

"A bakery such as you are thinking of can make you a wealthy 
man if that is what you want to be." 

"I don't care especially to be a wealthy man," Ilya told him. 
"I just want to accomplish what I started out to do." He smiled. 
"I should never want to live on Quality Hill, I am sure." 

"Ah, but you may have a wife who will have something to say 
about that/' teased Dan Sebastian "These American young ladies 
in the city lay great importance on where they live so I've 
heard/' 

He's thinking of Sue Lessing, Ilya thought. He said, "I do not 
have to marry an American young lady." 

"No," Dan replied, "but it's likely you will. Now that you are 
an American citizen and in the world of American business, you 
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will meet American girls all the timevery pretty ones, too. Per- 
haps you have already chosen one, eh?" He glanced at Ilya's face, 
and was surprised to see it flooded with color. 

Then Ilya answered, "Yes, Dan, I have chosen one, but she 
is not an American young lady." He turned and looked at Dan. 
"I am going to marry Irina Baranova," he said. 

"Well! That is fine! I am delighted, Ilya. Have you told your 
father and mother?" 

"No, andI have not told Irina since she refused me the first 
time." 

Dan threw back his head and laughed. "Good luck to you! 
What was it you said a minute ago that you like to accomplish 
what you set out to do? You will." 

"I don't know." Ilya spoke slowly. "I have not seen her since 
Christmas; she may feel the same as she did then." 

Dan grew suddenly serious. "If you win her, and when the 
time for the wedding comes, I should like to give your bride the 
silk for her wedding dress. It is silk I brought from my home in 
Italy many years ago. I had thought that some day a daughter of 
mine might have it, or the bride of my son. You are the nearest 
to a son I shall ever have, Ilya. I have loved you as I would have 
loved a boy of my own. You are so like I was as a boy. I have 
never told you, I think, but I was born in Rome, in the ghetto. 
My father was a silk merchant and, like your father, Ilya, he 
was determined to make me follow his trade. But I, just as you 
did, wanted to break away and do something of my own. So I 
became a peddler. When I at last decided to establish myself in 
business I still had a few of the things I brought from Rome. 
The silk was one of them. I want your bride to have the silk." 

Ilya could hardly speak. "Why Dan . . ." He could not 
go on. 

Dan laid his hand on Ilya's knee and they drove for a long 
time in silence. 
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WHEN at last they came into Gnadenau the light had moved 
again on the golden prairie and the level rays of the late after- 
noon sun shone in their eyes. It was evening before they reached 
the farm. A great stillness brooded over the wide land. Not a 
stalk of wheat moved; not a leaf stirred on the maple trees near 
the house. But the instant the buggy came into the yard there 
were signs of life. A large black dog came running from the 
barn, barking; the back-door screen was pushed open, and 
Bernard came out 

Ilya jumped down from the buggy and went to meet his 
brother. "Bernard! How is father?" 

"He seems a little better," Bernard told him. "An hour ago 
he woke up quite suddenly and was almost like himself. Mother 
told him you were coming today." 

"That's good," Ilya said. "Let's go in now." 

He and Bernard went into the house, but Dan Sebastian stayed 
outside, making the excuse that he must feed and water his horse. 
This was no time to intrude on a family meeting. 

Sophie came into the kitchen when she heard Ilya's voice. 
Without a word he took her in his arms. "Oh, Ilya, he is better!" 
she whispered. "He is awake. He knows us. Maybe he will get 
well now you are here." 

Although the evening was so still, it seemed as if a fresh breeze 
had just blown through the house, freshening and heartening 
them all. 

"Shall I go in and see him now?" Ilya asked. 

"No, he is very weak. I'll go first and tell him you have come 
and try to get him to drink some soup." She peered through 
the window. "Why doesn't Mr. Sebastian come in? He has not 
yet unhitched his horse. Go and help him, Bernard." 

"I think he was planning to drive back tonight," Ilya said, 
"but it's so far ... I was wondering if it would be all right for 
him to stay here. Is there room?" 
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"Yes, of course he must stay. He will be welcome/' She went 
in to Nicolas, carrying a bowl of soup. 

After supper Bernard said, "Now that you are here, Ilya, and 
father is so much better, I must catch up on my work. The har- 
vesting should be started tomorrow." He went out to look at his 
reaper. 

Sophie stood in the doorway. "Come now, Ilya, to your father/' 

Night had fallen; the room was in darkness save for the circle 
of lamplight around Nicolas Palevsky's bed. In the center of the 
yellow light the big, gaunt, bearded man, inert and helpless now, 
was propped high against pillows so he could breathe more easily. 
The strong brown hands that had guided the plow across so many 
miles of unbroken prairie lay like wooden hands on the white 
sheet. The cheeks were hollow, burning with fever, but the eyes 
that turned toward Ilya were bright with recognition. 

"I'm here, father/' Ilya said softly, sitting down on Sophie's 
stool beside the bed. "I'm glad you're better/' 

Nicolas moved his lips as if he were trying to speak. At first 
no sound came, then he said huskily, "My son/' He closed his 
eyes, opened them again slowly, and fastened them on Ilya's face. 
With a great effort at concentration he brought out the words, 
"YouareAmericannow." 

"I am only an American citizen," Ilya said. "I am still your 
son." 

Nicolas twisted his head restlessly on the pillow. "You did not 
want to grow the wheat. But some day maybe your sons will 
come back to the land." Then suddenly he fell asleep and the 
harsh breathing began again. 

Sophie clasped her hands tightly against her breast, a look of 
alarm in her eyes. "Oh, Ilya, I thought I thought he was going 
to be all right now/' 

Ilya did not answer. He sat looking at his father, frowning 
thoughtfully. "When will Doctor Thompson come again?" 
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'Tomorrow/' Sophie said. 

"Is there anything we can do?" 

"I have some medicine to give him if the pain is too bad while 
he is conscious/ 7 

"Mother, I want you to go to bed you and Bernard and Dan. 
I am going to sit up with father tonight. You must be very tired. 
Til call you if it's necessary." 

Sophie looked at Ilya with love. What a lifting of the burden 
it was to have him here! Her eyes were heavy with sleeplessness 
and the strain of long watching. "That will be good/' she said, 
tiptoeing silently from the room. 

For a long time Ilya sat gazing at his father, remembering his 
strength and courage, remembering him as he had looked on the 
day he stopped his wagon at the spot on the prairie that was to be 
Gnadenau. That day was long gone now, and a new world had 
risen up out of prairie grass. Eight years, and there was a sea 
of golden wheat. A new consciousness of the land itself and of 
what it had meant to his father, came over Ilya. He wished that 
Nicolas had stayed awake so he could tell him about it. 

There had been many other things Ilya had wanted to tell him, 
too. His father's words "you did not want to grow the wheat" had 
seemed somehow like an accusation, as if a man were worth 
nothing if he were not a farmer. Ilya wanted to tell him, not 
boastfully, but to justify himself, that out of the denials and 
savings of the past six years he had now almost enough to buy a 
business of his own, that it was as important to him as the farm 
was to Nicolas. 

But death would not wait for all this to be told. The shadows 
were closing around Nicolas Palevsky, and shortly after midnight 
his breathing changed to short light puffs. The change was so 
startlingly sudden that Ilya sprang up and bent over him. Some- 
thing was happening. Should he call his mother? He was sur- 
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prised to see Nicolas' eyes wide open, his lips moving. Ilya bent 
closer. "What is it, father? Do you want something?" 

'Wheat/' whispered Nicolas, "wheat" 

"Yes? What about the wheat? Can't you tell me?" 

Nicolas raised his hand a little and rubbed his thumb and 
fingers together nervously. "Wheat." 

Ilya could only guess that his father wanted to hold some wheat 
in his hand. "Yes, yes, 111 get the wheat for you," he said, and 
rushed out of the room, out of the house, and across the yard to 
the nearest field. Stripping a handful of the ripened grain from 
the stalk, he hurried back to his father's room and pressed the 
seeds into the limp, open hand. Closing the brown, bony fingers 
over them he said, "Here is your wheat, father. Can you feel it?" 

Nicolas' lips trembled, showing that he understood, and Ilya 
leaning toward him caught the low, whispered words, "Matushka 
-Rossiya [Mother Russia]." It was the last thing Nicolas was to 
remember of this earththe tiny seeds which contained the life 
force of his own fields. 

Suddenly he lifted his hand, letting the wheat roll away on 
the bed. He touched his forehead in a puzzled way and a look 
of wonderment and delight spread over his face. It was as if pain 
had fallen from him like a ragged coat. "My head . . ." he 
gasped, ". . . . doesn't hurt-any-more!" He tried to draw a 
deep breath, but could not. His hand dropped; his head fell 
forward on his chest. 

"Father!" Ilya caught him in his arms as he slid sideways. He 
held him for a moment, listening, but not even the faintest 
breath came from the quiet lips. Slowly Ilya rose and laid the 
heavy body back against the pillows. 

THE FUNERAL of Nicolas Palevsky was a thing to remember. He 
had been a man who had kept very much to himself, friendly but 
not sociable, a man whose great passion was a love for the land. 
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He was a part of the history of his adopted country now, and his 
story was the story of the successful growing of winter wheat. 
He was known as one of the "big farmers 7 ' of central Kansas; his 
fields were famous far beyond the region around Gnadenau. 

The news of his death spread quickly, and on the day of his 
funeral the new church at Gnadenau was crowded. Sophie, walk- 
ing slowly down the aisle with Ilya, saw only a blur of faces; she 
did not know or care who was there. But Ilya was keenly aware 
of those men and women who had driven long distances to pay 
homage to his father. Most of them were strangers to him, but 
the people he had always known were there, too the Baranovas, 
the Osipovs, the Lozowicks, David Richert, the Soyer family- 
all the old neighbors who had come the long way from Karassan 
together to plow the dew under and to plant their foreign wheat 
like gold on the prairie. 

The service was long. Ilya was thinking of so many things that 
there was much of the ritual he did not hear, but his attention 
was caught by the minister's last words, speaking of Nicolas Palev- 
sky himself: "It is not where a man is born that matters; it is 
what he does." 

Nicolas was buried in the graveyard on top of a rise at the 
end of a long, winding road. From the spot where he lay one 
could look out over all the surrounding country, over miles of 
waving wheat. It was almost as if Nicolas were still in the midst of 
his own fields. 
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THE NEXT day Ilya walked the long furrow to the Baranova farm. 
Harvesting was in full swing and the men were in the fields. Ilya 
saw Mrs. Baranova out in the clothes yard hanging a big wash on 
the line, but her back was toward him, so he skirted the yard 
and went down to the dairy. He looked into the shadowy room 
where great pans of milk and crocks of butter stood on the 
shelves. No one was there. Irina must be at the house. He heard 
laughing and talking in the kitchen when he came up to the 
back door, and when he looked in through the screen there were 
Irina's young sisters washing the dishes with much clattering of 
plates and pans. He knocked on the door. "Hello, girls!" he 
called. 

They turned and stared at him. "Oh, hello! You're Ilya Palev- 
sky, aren't you?" Anya said. 

"Yes. Where is Irina?" 

"She is upstairs." 

"Well, Fd like to see her. Will you call her, please, Anya?" 

"But yes!" She ran from the room. 

In a few minutes Irina came down. She was wearing a cotton 
dress of cornflower blue. Her face was thinner than when Ilya 
had seen her last, and she was quiet and composed, She has 
changed since Christmas, he thought. 

They met in silence and stood looking long into each other's 
eyes. Then Irina said quickly, "I'm so sorry about your father, 
Ilya. I didn't have a chance to see you yesterday. Will you sit 
down?" 

"Let's go outside," he said. "The girls are busy in here." 
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They walked through the yard and across the road to the long 
furrow which touched it and then ran away from the farm. Be- 
yond the fields the furrow edged a gully with grassy banks and 
with clusters of scrub-oak trees growing along its top. 

"Here's a good place to talk/' Ilya said. 

They dropped down on the thick grass and Irina said, "I sup- 
pose you'll go back to the city right away, won't you, Ilya? What 
is happening at the bakery?" 

When he told her it would be only a short time before the 
bakery would be his, the old sparkle came back into her eyes. "But 
I'm not going to stop with this one, Irina!" he said. "Wait till 
you see the one we'll have some day one that will not have just 
crackers. We'll have bread and pies and cakes and candy- all 
those good things and dozens more besides. We . . ." 

"Why do you keep saying Ve'?" she interrupted. "Do you 
have a partner?" 

He looked at her sitting there beside him on the grass, at her 
hair as blonde as the wheat, at her flushed cheeks and the eager 
look he remembered in her blue eyes, and the great tide of his 
love for her flooded up in him. But he was still not sure of her. 
He made no move to touch her hand as he said, "Yes, I have a 
partner I think I hope." 

"Who is he?" 

He took her hand then and held it tightly. "Don't you know, 
Irina? You're the only partner I've ever wanted. The bakery may 
be years away, but I need you now as much as I ever shall." 

She lifted her eyes to his, and answered slowly, "Oh, Ilya, I 
was so afraid you wouldn't ask me again. I have known ever since 
I came home that I could never love anyone but you." 

Before he left her he told her about Dan's gift of the silk for 
her wedding dress. He eyes filled with tears. "He is so good/' she 
said, "and how much he must love you, Ilya, to do this just as if 
you were his own son!" 
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"That's what he said. Next to John, Dan is the most completely 
kind person I have ever known/' 

LATE that afternoon Ilya went out alone and stood on the rise 
of ground where he had stood with his father a year before. Low 
clouds were scudding across the sky as they had on that other 
day, throwing their huge shadows over the fields of Gnade- 
nau Fields of Grace. Surely something of Nicolas Palevsky would 
endure in this farm land which he had loved and lived for, and 
which had now taken him into itself. It seemed to Ilya as if he 
saw falling over these fields the giant shadow of the future, the 
days to come, when perhaps his son, another Nicolas who loved 
the land, would stand where he stood now and look with shining 
eyes at the rich, plowed furrows where he would plant his winter 
wheat. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

IT is true that there was a place called Gnadenau, and there was 
Kansas City, and William Rockhill Nelson who founded The 
Kansas City Star. It is well known that his early life was devoted, 
through the power of his newspaper, to the betterment of Kansas 
City, and of the individual man no matter of what nationality. 

All other persons and places in the story are fictitious. 

Today a cement state highway cuts the once trackless prairie 
where the little Mennonite village of Gnadenau stood, but its 
name is perpetuated in the Gnadenau School in Liberty town- 
ship and in the Gnadenau Church at Hillsboro. 
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meaning of loyalty and fair play; in his 
apprenticeship with Dan Sebastian^ wis- 
dom and understanding; in his oath of 
loyalty to his new country, inspiration and 
a challenge; and in Irina, the answer to 
his dreams and the perfect partner of all 
his enterprises. 
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Land, 
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